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Newspaper Objectivity 
In the 1952 Campaign 


BY MALCOLM W. KLEIN AND 


NATHAN MACCOBY* 


The usefulness of quantitative methods in judging newspaper 
bias is demonstrated by this investigation, in which indices of 
objectivity are developed for a sample of eight prominent U. S. 
dailies. Matched on the basis of circulation, four of the papers 
supported Eisenhower and four were for Stevenson. 





Yt EVERY FOUR YEARS, FOR THE LAST 
170 years, the United States has gone 
through the process of electing a presi- 
dent. In each of the election campaigns, 
the nation’s newspapers have been one 
of the major sources of information 
about the development of the contest. In 
almost every campaign, the newspapers 
have been accused of partiality in their 
coverage, and have been forced to de- 
fend or deny the fact that they allow 
systematic bias to enter into their repor- 
torial accounts of the election returns. 
The criticisms have taken two major 
forms. First, it has long been claimed 


*Epitor’s Note: The authors are members of 
the Division of Research, School of Public Rela- 
tions and Communications, Boston University, 
Dr. Maccoby being chairman of the Division and 
Newsom Professor of Opinion Research. They 
express their thanks to Dr. Robert L. Jones and 
Dr. Leslie Beldo of the Research Division, School 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, “for their 
keen criticisms of some of the methodological as- 
pects of this article,” and to Dr. Austin Berke- 
ley of Boston University “for his invaluable sug- 
gestions leading to the solution of several prob- 
lems raised by these criticisms.” 
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that the vast majority of papers has 
given editorial support to the conserva- 
tive parties and candidates. Second, it 
has been claimed by many that the 
news stories themselves have been 
“slanted” toward the candidate receiv- 
ing a paper’s editorial support. 

The first criticism has been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated as being quite valid. 
In a poll taken during the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign by Editor & Pub- 
lisher, it was discovered that 67.34 per- 
cent of the nation’s daily papers, with 
80.24 percent of the circulation, gave 
their support to Mr. Eisenhower, while 
14.52 percent of the papers, with 10.88 
percent of the daily circulation, sup- 
ported Mr. Stevenson. There can be no 
denial that the newspapers were over- 
whelming in support of the Republican 
candidate. That such a state of affairs 
exists is largely a function of the politi- 
cal and economic system under which 
we live. To “arrange” a 50-50 split in 
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editorial support between the two par- 
ties would be to deny the very principles 
of free will and democracy which sus- 
tain the freedom of the press held so 
essential to the American way of life.* 

The second criticism mentioned, that 
of systematic reportorial bias, does not 
constitute such a clear-cut matter. What 
is the nature of such bias? How does it 
enter into a news story? How effective 
can it be? How can it be measured, if 
it does exist? 

These are not new questions, but re- 
cently they have received wide-spread 
notice as a result of the 1952 elections. 
An Editor & Publisher editorial called 
for an impartial, scientific study of 
newspaper coverage of the campaign. 
A prominent professional journalism 
fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, appointed 
a committee to explore the feasibility of 
such a study. Two prominent liberal 
magazines, the Reporter and the New 
Republic, have carried reports on spe- 
cific instances of reportorial bias. 

The study reported here is an attempt 
to refine certain measures by which 
newspaper bias may be judged. The data 
collected may serve both as measures of 
bias, and as checks upon the reliability 
of the methodology.? The study has two 
major goals. The first is to augment and 
to refine quantative methods of meas- 
urement and content analysis as applied 
to the problems of evaluating repor- 
torial objectivity. The second is to pro- 


1 This point and others pertinent to this discus- 
sion are well covered by Erwin D. Canham, Edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, in Conflu- 
ence, March 1953, in an article entitled “The 
American Press and the 1952 Presidential Elec- 
tion.” 

*The material reported in this paper grew out 
of a research seminar at the Boston University 
School of Public Relations and Communications 
under the direction of Dr. Nathan Maccoby. The 
seminar participants were all graduate students. 
The data were originally coded (and the code 
devised) by these students. It was then check- 
coded, and much of it recoded by research assis- 
tants. Coding reliability figures are reported in 
Appendix A. 
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vide a number of indices of the object- 
ivity of the 1952 campaign coverage in 
a small sample of prominent American 
newspapers. 

SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

The eight newspapers used in this 
study were chosen, by necessity, in an 
unusual manner. The original objective 
was to obtain two papers from each 
major city in the United States, one 
supporting Stevenson and the other sup- 
porting Eisenhower. However, it was 
found that in many cities there were no 
daily newspapers of sizeable circulation 
which gave their editorial support to the 
Democratic candidate. 

Therefore, in order to obtain papers 
of both sides which had comparable 
circulation figures, it was necessary to 
comb the larger cities to find four 
papers supporting Stevenson, and then 
match these, on the basis of circulation 
figures, with papers supporting Eisen- 
hower. This attempt was reasonably 
successful. Two of the Stevenson papers 
were matched with Eisenhower papers 
from the same cities; the other two were 
matched by Eisenhower papers from 
similar locales. 

In terms of circulation figures, the 
difference between the two sets of 
papers is negligible. Total circulation for 
the Stevenson papers was 1,053,000, 
and for the Eisenhower papers, 1,115, 
000. 

METHODOLOGY 

The specific null hypothesis being 
tested in this study is: the reporting of 
news concerning the two presidential 
candidates was not related to the editor- 
ial positions of the papers. In other 
words, it is hypothesized that the report- 
ing was objective, and not biased to- 
ward the candidate receiving editorial 
support. If the data fail to support this 
hypothesis, then within the limitation of 
the study design it may be said that 
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there is a strong indication of reportor- 
ial bias. In order to test this, the data 
reported in the following sections will 
be summarized in tables, as in the model 
below, and these tabled data subjected 
to statistical analysis. 





Stories on: 





Eisenhower 
Papers supporting: 


Stevenson 


[f] [o] 
(a) (b) 

[o] [f] 
(c) (d) 


Eisenhower 





Stevenson 





For example, if this table represented 
the number of favorable cartoons on 
the front page, then; 

1. The papers editorially favoring 
Eisenhower had (a) cartoons about Eis- 
enhower and (b) cartoons about Stev- 
enson, while 


2. The papers editorially support- 
ing Stevenson had (c) cartoons about 
Eisenhower and (d) cartoons about 
Stevenson. 


By examination of the table it can 
be seen that cells (a) and (d) repre- 
sent data concerning the candidate edi- 
torially favored, [f] while cells (b) and 
(c) represent data concerning the can- 
didate who is editorially opposed, [o]. 
By hypothesis, then, the ratio of (a) 
to (b) should equal, within the limits 
of purely chance variation, the ratio 
of (c) to (d). The statistic employed 
to examine this hypothesis is “z”, test- 
ing for the difference between the two 
proportions or ratios.* This will be used 
for all tables reporting frequency data. 
For those tables reporting continuous 
data (Tables 4, 16, 17, and 18), a sim- 
ple analysis of variance will be em- 


sz =— (pi _ p:)? 


S.D.* pi — p: oF 


(Pi: _— pz)" 


(a +c) (b + d) 
N n\n2 
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ployed to test the interaction between 
editorial support and the candidate cov- 
ered in the stories. In these cases, means 
rather than total frequencies will be re- 
ported in the tables. 

It should be noted that this study 
is measuring overall bias, rather than 
bias toward Eisenhower or Stevenson 
separately. This latter involves problems 
which have not yet been solved—prob- 
lems which will be discussed in the con- 
clusion of this report. Suffice it to say 
that it is a general bias which is being 
examined here, and not bias directed to- 
ward any particular candidate. 

The several limitations listed below 
were imposed upon this study by con- 
siderations of available personnel and 
technical facilities. These were limita- 
tions in study design, not in the reli- 
ability or validity of the material to be 
reported. 

1. Only eight newspapers were ana- 
lyzed, four of which gave editorial sup- 
port to Eisenhower, and four of which 
supported Stevenson. 

2. The study covered the period 
from October 1 to November 3, 1952, 
inclusive. 

3. Only front page stories (with 
their continuations on the jump page) 
directly reporting on the two candi- 
dates were analyzed. In other words, 
stories on Truman, Taft, Nixon, Spark- 
man, etc., were not included. 

4. Headlines and pictures on the 
jump page were not included. 

5. Pictures were included only when 
they referred to a story being analyzed 
in the study. 

These five points should be kept in 
mind in considering the results of this 
study, or in making generalizations of 
a broader nature. 

Previous mention has been made of 
the two major goals of the present 
study—the refinement of methodology 
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and the testing for the existence of bias. 
The study design and data collected 
permit the examination of other perti- 
nent matters. The first two of these are 
reported in the section immediately fol- 
lowing. They concern the factor of 
“newsworthiness”. A newspaper can 
only maintain its circulation if it re- 
ports the news which is of primary 
reader interest. Thus, during the recent 
campaign, the various editors concerned 
were faced with the problem of allow- 
ing for a possible differential degree of 
newsworthiness between the two candi- 
dates. Data supporting the fact of this 
differential newsworthiness will be re- 
ported. 

Also, there is a strong possibility that 
such a differential, if found to exist, 
may not remain constant throughout 
the course of the campaign. This is also 
a matter of importance in analyzing 
newspaper coverage. Data pertaining to 
this problem will also be found in the 
following section. 

Of considerable interest are two other 
factors: (1) the source of the stories 
being studied (press associations, spe- 
cial correspondents, etc.) and (2) the 
major themes or topics of the stories. 
Since most of the stories analyzed per- 
tained to speeches of the candidates, 
point 2 above provides some insight into 
the nature of the campaign, its major 
issues, and the amount of speaking time 
devoted to these various issues by each 
candidate. The reader will find these 
data summarized in a later section of 
this report. 


RESULTS 
A. Newsworthiness. 

Both White* and Canham have em- 
phasized that, at least in the early stages 


*See White, David Manning, “Objectivity in a 
Free Press,‘ in Confluence, March 1953. The au- 
thors wish to express their gratitude to Dr. White 
for his advice pertaining to some of the technical 
matters involved in the present study. 
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of the recent campaign, Eisenhower was 
a good deal more “newsworthy” than 
was Stevenson. The supporting argu- 
ments for this assertion are of two or- 
ders. First, it is argued, Eisenhower was 
a world-renowned person, and had won 
great personal esteem and respect both 
in this country and abroad. Stevenson, 
on the other hand, was a relatively 
new and unknown figure even in the 
United States. As governor of Illinois, 
he had made a good record—but how 
many people were as interested in a 
mid-western governor as in the five-star 
general who had led the victory in Eur- 
ope, and afterwards had taken over the 
top administrative post in European 
unification? 

It was further argued that the Repub- 
licans were on the offensive in their 
campaign, while the Democrats were in 
the position of having to defend their 
policies and actions of the preceding 
20 years. Offensive charges are, as a 
rule, more dynamic and colorful than 
defensive counter-charges, and are thus 
of more interest to the average reader. 

There is no way to measure the mag- 
nitude of this difference in newsworthi- 
ness by examining the newspapers, since 
the difference in the amount of coverage 
may also be due to systematic bias. 
However, it is possible to obtain strong 
support for the existence of it. Tables 
1 and 2 seem to give such support. 

As can be seen, both the Eisenhower 
papers and the Stevenson papers printed 
more stories on Eisenhower, with the 
ratios being approximately the same. 
In other words, if it is true that Eisen- 
hower was the more newsworthy of the 
two candidates, then it would follow 
that both sets of papers should have 
given him more coverage. This is evi- 
dently exactly what happened. 


It should also follow that, as the 
campaign progressed, Stevenson should 
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TABLE | 
Total Number of Stories 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 94 77 
107 93 





have received an increasing amount of 
coverage as he became better known 
and of greater interest; i.e., his “news- 
worthiness” should have increased. 
Table 2 supports this supposition. 


TABLE 2 
Total Number of Stories (E&S papers) 
during First, Middle, and Last 
Thirds of Study Period 


Stories on: 
E S 








October 1 to October 11 71 47 
October 13 to October 23 69 58 
October 24 to November 3 61 65 





From this table, it can be seen that 
during the first third of the study period, 
when Stevenson was still relatively 
“new” to the voting public, Eisenhower 
received 3 stories to every two for Stev- 
enson. However, by the time of the last 
third of the period, the direction had re- 
versed, with the democratic candidate 
receiving a slightly greater percentage 
of the stories than his opponent® This 
trend was found to exist in both Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson sets of papers, giv- 
ing added support to the “differential 
newsworthiness” hypothesis. 


B. Data on Bias 

1. Headlines. The following sections 
are devoted to the results specifically 
concerned with bias. It should be noted 
that the term “bias” is employed here 
in a deliberately restricted sense, in line 
with the expressed purpose of the study 


5z for the difference between these two propor- 
tions is 1.87, significant at .06 level. 
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design. “Bias” is here defined as the 
existence of a differential, larger than 
could be expected by chance alone, be- 
tween the proportional front-page cov- 
erage allotted the two candidates by the 
two sets of papers. That is, bias is de- 
fined as the difference between propor- 
tions, or means. 


This difference is measured by the 
“end-product” of the entire reportorial 
mechanism—the appearance of the 
stories on the front page of the news- 
papers. This difference, or bias, is not 
to be misconstrued as evidence of pur- 
poseful misrepresentation on the part 
of the reporters, press associations, or 
editors, etc., all of whom may have had 
an effect on the story as it was finally 
printed. The purpose of this study is to 
investigate the presence or absence of 
such bias, not its origin. The tables to 
follow are analyzed with this approach 
in mind. 

Tables 3 through 6 report data per- 
taining to bias in headlines. For the pur- 
poses of this analysis, headlines were 
categorized in the following manner: 

Type A headlines—4 or more col- 
umns wide, above the fold; 

Type B headlines—2 or 3 columns 
wide, above or below the fold; 

Type C headlines—1 column wide, 
above or below the fold. 
Corresponding categories for tabloid 
papers were devised. 

The Stevenson papers gave more av- 
erage headline coverage to both candi- 
dates than did the Eisenhower papers. 


TABLE 3 


Average Size, All Headlines (Types A, 
B, and C) in Column Inches 





Stories on: 
E Ss 





5.08 
5.90 


4.17 
7.31 


Papers supporting: E 
S 
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Stories on: 
Favored Opposed 
Candidate Candidate 





56 in. 23 27 
> .56 in. 59 48 





Table 5 
Tone of Headlines’ 





Favorable to E 
and/or 
Unfavorable 'o S 


Favorable to § 
and/or 


Unfavorable to E Neutral 





158 


Papers supporting: E 5 7 
S 175 


1 25 





The measure of bias here is the disparity 
between the two ratios, and the oppo- 
site direction they take. As can be seen 
in Table 3, the two sets of papers gave 
the editorially supported candidate more 
coverage than the opposed candidate. 
Under purely chance circumstances, dif- 
ferences of this magnitude could be ex- 
pected only five times in one hundred. 
(F = 3.88, n: = 1, n: = 365). 

Now, beyond this indication of head- 
line bias, there are several other indices 
open to investigation, as reported in the 
Tables 4, 5 and 6. 

Employing a median cutting point, 
Table 4 reports the number of Type A 
headlines falling above and below the 
median. Here again the directions are 
reversed. That is, there is evident a 
trend toward giving a larger type size 


* The original data, being positively skewed to 
a considerable degree, were normalized by means 
of a square root transformation. The F test was 
applied to the transformed data. 

‘Headlines were judged as neutral except in 
those cases in which they clearly over-emphasized 
some statement, or in some other way were 
“slanted” so as to misconstrue the central theme 
of the story. Extreme caution was exercised in 
the coding of this index because of the obvious 
opportunities for misinterpretation. Coding relia- 
bility was 71.9% uncorrected. Recoding raised 
this figure considerably. 
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TABLE 4 
Type Size of Type A Headlines 


to the editorially favored candidate. 
This trend does not reach statistical 
significance (x? is .82; p. > 30), and it 
can be said that this index would sup- 
port an hypothesis of objectivity. 

The figures above represent the num- 
ber of headlines judged favorable, un- 
favorable or neutral with respect to par- 
tiality. As can be seen, the majority 
were judged as neutral or unbiased. Ap- 
proximately 8 percent, however, were 
partial in their content. Looking at the 
table, it is obvious that, in this 8 per- 
cent minority, the porportions differ 
drastically between the two sets of 
papers—the difference being likely to 
occur by chance factors only four times 
in a thousand (z= 2.92). 

However, the data of Table 5 are 
somewhat misleading, since of the 26 
headlines in the Stevenson papers 
judged as biased, 23 are from one news- 
paper. On the basis of this, it is quite 
unreasonable to assume that the ob- 
served 1:25 ratio is at all representa- 
tive. A larger sample of papers would 
not, in all likelihood, exhibit as ex- 
treme a difference as that recorded here. 

Table 6 below provides another meas- 
ure of headline bias. 


TABLE 6 
Number of Type "A" Headlines 


Stories on: 
E S 








Papers supporting: E 40 25 
S 50 44 





Type “A” headlines, it will be remem- 
bered, are the largest, and would include 
those technically known as “Banners.” 
They are the first to strike the reader’s 
eye, and thus might conceivably have 
considerable influence upon the reader. 
Indeed, studies by Emig (1928), Win- 
ship and G. Allport (1943), F. Allport 
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and Lepkin (1943), and Tannenbaum 
(1953), all lend support to the argu- 
ment that headline bias can have a pro- 
found effect on the interpretation of 
news stories.® 

Table 6, reporting merely how often 
type A headlines were employed, ex- 
hibits ratios of 3:5 and 10:9. The dif- 
ference between those ratios is not of 
sufficient magnitude to draw any con- 
clusions concerning the existence of 
bias (z = 1.09).° 

2. Story Placement. It is generally 
considered by professional journalists 
that, in the placement of stories on 
page one, column eight above the fold 
is the preferred position, column one 
has second preference, while place- 
ment below the fold is considered the 
least preferable. This hierarchy of story 
placement permits the investigation of 
several more indices of bias. Tables 7 
to 12 summarize the data on these 
placement indices. 

It should be understood that each cell 
in one of these tables is partially de- 
pendent on the others. E.g., if a Stev- 
enson story occurs in column eight on 
any given day, then quite obviously the 
Eisenhower story must appear else- 
where. However, complete mutual inter- 
dependence is not achieved, since there 
were a number of days on which either 
or both candidates did not receive front 
page coverage. 

Also, the tables are themselves inter- 
dependent, so that results in each are 
partially accounted for by each of the 
others. For instance, Table 7, report- 
ing data on column eight, the preferred 
column, shows undeniable bias—as 


®See Tannenbaum, Percy H., “The Effect of 
Headlines on the Interpretation of News Stories,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:189-197 (Spring 
1953). The other studies are summarized or re- 
ferred to in this article. 

*Type “C’’ headlines showed an even less sig- 
nificant difference, while type “B” ratios were al- 
most identical. 


TABLE 7 
Story Placement in Column 8 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 35 
S 25 





TABLE 8 
Story Placement in Column | 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 8 7 
S 13 5 





TABLE 9 
Columns | and 8 Combined 


Stories on: 
E S 








Papers supporting: E 43 15 
S 38 42 





TABLE 10 


Story Placement Elsewhere Above 
the Fold 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: J 39 44 
S 64 47 





TABLE || 
Total of Tables 9 and 10 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 82 59 
S 102 93 





TABLE 12 
Story Placement Below the Fold 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 
Ss 


12 i8 
5 4 
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would be expected under an hypothesis 
of bias—more so than the other five 
tables.1° Notice the smaller and re- 
versed ratios in the other tables, which 
serve as partial reliability checks upon 
the first, and upon each other. 


3. Story Content. Was there anything 
in the actual reporting language of the 
news stories which could sway the 
reader toward a particular point of 
view? To answer this question, each of 
the 371 stories reported was carefully 
combed for descriptive terms, phrases 
or introjected comments which seemed 
to express an opinion favorable to the 
preferred candidate or unfavorable to 
the opposed candidate. 

There were, of course, difficulties 
which arose concerning the criteria by 
which coders judged bias in story con- 
tent. Coders often reported a “feeling 
tone” that a story seemed quite biased 
in its written content, yet they could 
not always point to specific words or 
phrases to support their feeling. The 
explanation for this may lie partly in the 
established political attitudes of the 
coders; it was ceitainly due in part to 
the semantic difficulties in the reporting 
language. Nevertheless, coding reliabil- 
ity on this index averaged 94 percent. 

A total of 519 biased remarks were 
found. This fact in its self gives strong 
indication of non-objective reporting." 
The tabular breakdown of these re- 
marks is found in Table 13. 

In reading this table, the first figure 
of 157 represents the number of re- 


“z values for these tables are, respectively, 
4.32, 1.13, 3.17, 1.51, 1.05 and .44 (corrected). 

“Slanted remarks coded were of three varie- 
ties (a) descriptive words, (b) phrases or “full 
thoughts,”” and (c) introjected sentences or para- 
graphs not implicitly a part of the main story. 
Coders did not record the number of such re- 
marks; they werely recorded whether or not such 
a remark occurred anywhere in the story. Thus 
the figure of 519 is misleading. The total number 
of “slanted’’ remarks was considerably greater 
than this. 
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TABLE 13 
Biased Remarks 





Stories on: 
E S 





157 104 
27 231 


Papers supporting: E 
Ss 





marks favorable to Eisenhower and/or 
unfavorable to Stevenson in the stories 
on Eisenhower in the Eisenhower 
papers. This same principle applies to 
each cell in the table. In the Eisen- 
hower papers, the Republican candidate 
received three favorable remarks to 
every two for his opponent, while in the 
Stevenson papers, this ratio was re- 
versed, and augmented substantially. 
The probability of obtaining such a 
large difference as this by chance is 
infinitesimally small, (z= 12.1). 

Another content measure similar to 
the above concerns the number of direct 
quotes, taken from the candidate’s 
speeches, which were favorable to the 
speaker or unfavorable to his opponent. 
Table 14 summarizes the data on this 
index. 


TABLE 14 
Direct Quotes 





Stories on: 
E S 





146 
222 


Papers supporting: E 153 
Ss 158 





Here ihe difference between the approx- 
imate ratios of 1:1 and 2:3 could be 
expected to occur solely by chance less 
than once in 100 times, z= 2.6. The 
directions are again reversed, each set 
of papers reporting a large number of 
favorable quotes in stories on the edi- 
torially supported candidate. Though we 
are not justified in stating that one set 
of papers is more biased than the other, 
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there is, nevertheless, a clear indication 
that bias, in whatever direction, does 
exist. 

4. Pictures and Cartoons. Pictures 
were included in this study only if they 
(a) were on the front page, (b) ac- 
companied a story, and (c) were di- 
rectly concerned with one of the candi- 
dates. Cartoons were reported only with 
limitation (a) above. Tables 15 and 16 
report the data on pictures. 


TABLE 15 
Number of Pictures 





Stories on: 
E S 





Papers supporting: E 28 12 
Ss 39 37 





TABLE 16 
Average Size of Pictures (in 


Column Inches) 


Stories on: 
E S 








Papers supporting: E 18.00 
S 10.40 


16.50 
11.68 





The difference between the ratios in 
Table 15 yields a probability value of 
.06, while that in Table 16 does not 
yield a probability of any significant 
proportions.’? In other words, an indi- 
cation of bias is found in the number 
of pictures given the two candidates, 
but not in the average size of the pic- 
tures. Captions and cutlines were also 
analyzed for possible bias, and were 
found to be free from such. That is, 
they provided an example of objective 
reporting. 

With respect to cartoons, only 8 were 
found, all of them in the Stevenson 
papers. Therefore there is no valid basis 


2 7z-— 1.95 for table 15, F — 1.06 for table 16 
(ny = 1, mz = 113). 
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for estimating bias. In this sample of 
eight papers, it would seem likely that 
the cartoons could have had only a 
negligible effect on readers’ opinions. 

5. Total Space. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious index of bias in newspaper re- 
porting is the amount of reporting space 
accorded the two candidates: that is, 
the average number of column inches 
on both the front and jump pages (ex- 
cluding headlines and pictures). Table 
17 summarizes these data. 


TABLE 17 
Average Size of Stories (in 
Column Inches) 





Eisenhower Papers 





Stories on: 
E S 





Front Page 
Jump Page 


10.69 
19.08 
24.08 


9.38 
17.87 
21.53 





Stevenson Papers 





Stories on: 
E S 





10.61 
14.99 
25.60 


11.28 
16.88 
28.16 





In both sets of papers, both on front 
and jump pages, the editorially favored 
candidates received more average re- 
porting space than his opponent. On the 
front page data, the difference is signi- 
ficant at the .05 level (F=6.13, 


%8 As can be seen in the Eisenhower papers, the 
total means are smaller than would be the case if 
the front and jump page means were added to- 
gether. The explanation for this is that one of 
the Eisenhower papers gave no jump page cover- 
age to either candidate. Thus the means for front 
page and total coverage are based on N’s some- 
what larger than those for the jump page. Were 
the N’s for the latter data the same as for the 
former, the jump page means would be smaller, 
and the figures would “agree,” as in the Steven- 
son papers. 
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n: = 1, n: = 365), while the jump page 
data do not reach statistical significance 
(F = 1.58, n= 1, n: = 314). The lat- 
ter is in part due to the considerably 
greater variance in the data. Compari- 
son of the total means, however, again 
yields a probability of .0S5 (F = 6.25, 
n: = 1, nz: = 365). In other words, in 
the matter of actual story space devoted 
to stories on the two candidates, there is 
definite indication of reportorial bias.’* 

There is one other index of possible 
bias which can be gleaned from Table 
17. If we can assume that front page 
material has greater potential reader 
influence than jump page material, then 
it should follow under an hypothesis of 
objectivity that the ratio of front to 
jump page coverage should not differ 
significantly between favored and op- 
posed candidates. Put in another way, 
bias would be indicated if the favored 
candidate received a higher proportion 
of front page to jump page coverage 
than his opponent. 


TABLE 18 


Mean Percentages of Front Page 
Coverage 





Stories on: 
E Ss 





Papers supporting: E 54% 
S 43% 


53% 
44% 





As can be seen, the Eisenhower 
papers gave a greater porportion of the 
total coverage to the front page than 
did the Stevenson papers. However, 
there is practically no difference, within 
either set of papers, between the per- 
centages given the favored and opposed 
candidates. In fact, the “F” testing the 
interaction term is almost zero. 


** As stated on page 4, all F’s refer to tests of 
the interaction between editorial support and the 
candidate receiving the story. 
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C. Additional Information. Studies 
undertaken to determine the principal 
sources of newspaper information may 
well have to take into account the vari- 
ous standardized news sources as an 
important factor in the investigation of 
the origins of newspaper bias. In line 
with this, Table 19 presents data con- 
cerning the source of the stories in the 
present study. 


TABLE 19 
Source of Story 





S 


Source Papers Papers 


Total 





United Press 6 6 
Associated Press 39 70 
Staff Correspondent .. 98 

Special Wire Service. . 34 
United Press Byline... 6 
Associated Press Byline 10 
Special Correspondent 11 
No Source Indicated. . 4 


371 





The differences to be noticed between 
the two sets of papers with respect to 
staff correspondents and special wire 
services may be of some importance, or 
may have no appreciable effect on news 
coverage. This is an example of the type 
of question deserving of close examina- 
tion in future studies. 


Of more immediate interest with re- 
spect to the recent campaign are the 
data of Table 20. The first six topics, or 
campaign issues were given approxi- 
mately equal coverage by the two can- 
didates. Eisenhower devoted a consider- 
ably larger number of speeches to civil 
rights and social welfare, public scan- 
dals, and the New and/or Fair Deal. 
The fact that Stevenson devoted half 
again as many speeches as did his op- 
ponent to personal qualifications may be 
due to the factor previously discussed 











with respect to “newsworthiness”: the 
fact that he was less well known to the 
general public than was Eisenhower. 
This speculation needs empirical verifi- 
cation, however. 


TABLE 20 
Major Topics of Story’ 





E Ss 


Topic Stories Stories Total 





Foreign Policy, East... 37 32.69 
Foreign Policy, West.. 7 9 16 
Federal versus State 

a eee 15 i ee 
Prosperity and Inflation 18 21 @® 
Communism in the 

United States ...... 19 21 40 
Public Scandals ...... 16 2 18 
Civil Rights and Social 

Welfare $; 
New and/or Fair Deal. 13 5 18 
Qualifications of Candi- 





I et saa ah eg wide 23 36 0 8©=—- § 916 
Miscellaneous ........ 43 2 72 
201 170 371 
DISCUSSION 


A. Within this sample of eight news- 
papers, and within the limitations dis- 
cussed earlier in this report, the data 
provide considerable evidence of repor- 
torial bias during the recent campaign. 
The table below summarizes the find- 
ings as already reported in the previous 
sections. These results, though of con- 
siderable interest and value in them- 
selves, are of further merit as validity 
checks upon the methodology employed 
—a methodology which, with possible 
revisions, might serve as a guide to more 
comprehensive studies of the general 
area. Five of the thirteen general in- 
dices of bias did not reach statistical 
significance. Tables 4, 6, and 15, though 


% Coding reliability on these data was 61%. 

% Includes stories on candidate’s finances, per- 
sonal record, and political “companions” (Ache- 
son, McCarthy, etc.). 
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they fall short of statistical significance 
(p = .05), do nevertheless give added 
weight to the results. 


From the data presented, we have 
strong indication of bias. However, it 
should be carefully noted that it has 
not been stated which set of papers was 
subject to more bias, nor what degree 
of bias exists. The type of analysis used 
does not permit the determination of 
such facts. By comparing the Eisen- 
hower papers with the Stevenson papers, 
it has been possible to indicate the like- 
lihood of a real disparity, but the ques- 
tions “Which is more biased?” and 
“How much bias is found in either 
set?” cannot be answered by these 
techniques. 


In order to measure the degree and 
direction of bias, measures are needed 
by which to estimate, with good reliabil- 
ity, the relative newsworthiness of can- 
didates. Whether such a measure can be 
devised which would be both valid and 
stable over a period of time is a matter 
of conjecture. Some of the problems in- 
volved have been discussed by White 
and Canham in the articles to which 
we have made previous reference. Un- 
doubtedly, others will arise when an at- 
tempt is made to systematize measures 
of newsworthiness. 

This study, involving as it does only 
eight newspapers, and limiting its anal- 
ysis to front page stories on the two 
presidential candidates, indicates that 
the problem of reportorial bias during 
the campaigr, may indeed be a serious 
one. Certainly, more comprehensive re- 
search in this area is needed. In addi- 
tion to tackling the problems already 
outlined in this report, such research 
would have open to it a number of al- 
ternative or concomitant approaches. 

Such approaches might involve taking 
one topic or issue, or several such, and 
comparing on specific days the coverage 
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TABLE 21 
Summary of Results 





Table Index of Bias 


Statistical Value __p (probability) 





Number of stories 

Column inches, all headlines 
Type size, type “A” headlines 
Tone of headlines 

Number of type “A” headlines 
Placement of Story, column 817 
Number of biased remarks 
Number of direct quotes 
Number of pictures 

Column inches, all pictures 


05S 
.30 
01 
28 
01 
01 
01 
.06 


Total column inches of stories (front page) ’ .05 


Total column inches of stories (jump page) 


Total column inches of stories 


Ratio of front to jump page coverage 


OS 





accorded it by a number of different 
papers. Analysis of editorials and syndi- 
cated columns might well result in some 
further insight into the general problem. 
Rather than concentrating on one cam- 
paign, study of several campaigns 
might prove worthwhile. Another in- 
teresting suggestion is that of ranking 
papers according to the degree of sup- 
port given to a candidate, and then 
proceeding with the analysis on that 
basis."* 


Careful studies are needed to deter- 
mine just how and where bias is most 
likely to be introduced, as the story is 
transmitted from on-the-spot reporter 
to those responsible for the final layout. 
Also, the effect of various qualities and 
quantities of bias upon the readers’ 
opinions needs to be measured. This 
effect is a crucial one—perhaps the 
pivotal consideration in any discussion 
of newspaper bias. 


 z values for tables 8-12 are listed in footnote, 
page 12. 

*% Credit for this suggestion goes to Dr. Earl 
English, dean of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri (in a private communication). 


APPENDIX A 
Original Coding Reliability 
(before recoding of * items) 


Size of Type “A” Headlines 

Total Column Inches, All Head- 
lines 

Partiality of Headlines 

Placement of Story, page 1 

Existence of Type “A” Headlines. 

Existence of Type “B” Headlines. . 

Existence of Type “C” Headlines. 

Placement of Type “B” Headlines 

Total Column Inches of Story, 
FP 

Total Column Inches of Story, 
JP 

Total Column Inches of Story, 
FP and JP 

Remarks 

Direct Quotes 

Number of Pictures 

Total Column Inches of Pictures. 

Partiality of Captions and 
Cutlines 


*All indices marked with an asterisk were care- 
fully recoded by research assistants. On those 
items upon which there was disagreement with 
the original coder (100% minus the percentage 
noted above in each case) a criterion of at least 
two agreements out of three coders was employed. 
The resulting percentages were thus boosted be- 
yond the 80% level of agreement. 

**Not measured, but recheck guaranteed relia- 
bility. 














San Francisco Newspapers’ 
Campaign Coverage: 1896, 1952 


BY ROBERT BATLIN 


Three San Francisco newspapers gave more nearly equal news 
treatment to the two major parties in the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign than did three San Francisco papers in 1896, but still gave 
the party each supported editorially an advantage. The study 
was made for an M.A. thesis at Stanford University. 





V> DURING THE 1952 PRESIDENTIAL 
campaign, as in most other political 
campaigns, frequent charges were made 
and as frequently denied that some 
newspapers were favoring one party or 
the other in their political news cover- 
age. 

Ensuing from such charges, a study 
was formulated with these hypotheses: 
(1) that 1952 newspapers did give the 
party each supported editorially an ad- 
vantage in campaign news coverage as 
measured in several dimensions, and 
(2) that nevertheless the 1952 newspa- 
pers gave more nearly equal news 
treatment to the two major parties than 
did the newspapers of an earlier era. 

To test these hypotheses, the three 
San Francisco newspapers with the 
highest circulation figures in 1952 and 
1896 were selected for analysis. The 
papers of 1896 were chosen for com- 
parison for two principal reasons: (1) 
the campaign waged between Democrat 
William J. Bryan and Republican Wil- 
liam McKinley was a bitterly-contested 
one, as was the recent campaign be- 
tween Adlai Stevenson and Dwight 
Eisenhower; (2) the newspapers of 
1896, though more politically indepen- 
dent than still earlier newspapers, were 
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nevertheless representative of a period 
when the press made less effort to 
achieve non-partisan reporting than do 
modern-day newspapers. Since the pa- 
pers of only one city were included, the 
findings of this study cannot be as- 
sumed typical of all the newspapers in 
the United States. 


Collateral data was also obtained as 
to the nature of the campaigns. 


Using the method of content analy- 
sis developed by Dr. Chilton R. Bush 
for an analysis of a senatorial election 
campaign,’ this study measured all the 
news about the national campaigns in 
news stories, headlines and picture cap- 
tions of the six papers from October 1 
to election day. 


The three papers in the 1952 study 
were the Call-Bulletin, Chronicle and 
Examiner. The Chronicle and the Ex- 
aminer were also included in the 1896 
study. (Both were under substantially 
the same ownership in the two periods 
-——the De Young family and the Hearst 
family, respectively. The Call-Bulletin 
is also a Hearst paper.) The third paper 


1Chilton R. Bush, “The Analysis of Political 
Campaign News,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 28: 
250-52 (Spring 1951). 
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of 1896 was the Call. Only the Call in 
1896 and the Chronicle in 1952 pro- 
fessed political affiliation with any 
party, in both cases the Republican 
party. All the other newspapers termed 
themselves “Independent.” The three 
1952 newspapers editorially supported 
the Republicans. The Examiner of 1896 
supported the Democrats, the other two 
1896 papers supported the Republicans. 

Briefly, the method of content analy- 
sis used was this: ? 

The unit of measurement was the 
“statement.” A “statement” is an ex- 
pression which presents a complete idea 
and which has a referent. 

A list of referents for each party was 
used in the coding of the newspapers. 
For example, the referents for the 1952 
Democrats were: Adlai Stevenson; John 
Sparkman; Stevenson and Sparkman 
together; the Democratic party; the 
Democratic platform and program; 
Harry Truman and the Truman and 


Franklin D. Roosevelt administrations; 
Democratic leaders; Republicans for 
Stevenson; and Democratic candidates’ 
families. 

“Statements” 
“theme,” “source,” “nature” and “direc- 
tion.” 


were classified as to 


“Theme” referred to what the “state- 
ment” said about the referent, such as 
“McKinley stands for all the people” 
or “Bryan will be the next president.” 

“Source” referred to who made the 
“statement”—was it attributed by the 
writer to a candidate, politician, labor 
leader, etc., or was it not so’ attributed 
by the writer? 

“Nature” referred to whether the 
“statement” was an expression of fact 
or opinion. Any “statement” which in- 
cluded a word or phrase of interpreta- 
tion or evaluation was classified as 


?For fuller explanation of methodology, see 
ibid. 
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“opinion.” Any “statement” which was 
presented as pure fact, without interpre- 
tation or evaluation, was classified as 
“fact.” 

“Direction” referred to whether the 
“statement” was neutral, favorable or 
unfavorable to the referent. 

The study also measured the “art,” 
but only as to the number of pictures 
and their length in column inches. 

Finally, the study endeavored to 
measure the relative display a newspa- 
per gave the news stories and pictures 
about each of the parties. Lacking an 
accurate measure of the relative display 
values of particular sections of a news- 
paper, arbitrary values were assigned 
the “statements” and column inches of 
pictures—a display value of 15 for 
“statements” within a story or column 
inches in a picture which began on the 
top half of the front page; a display 
value of 10 for “statements” and col- 
umn inches in a story or picture which 
began on the bottom half of the front 
page; and a display value of 1 for the 
same on inside pages. 


> PRIOR TO CONSIDERING THE RESPEC- 
tive parties’ shares of the news cover- 
age, it should be noted that the three 
1896 newspapers gave greater coverage 
to the national campaign than did the 
1952 newspapers in the study. The 1896 
papers devoted 20,152 column inches 
of stories and 104,609 “statements” to 
the campaign; the 1952 papers had 
16,280 column inches of stories and 
49,240 “statements.” (The 1896 col- 
umns were wider and the body-type 
smaller.) This finding discounts, at 
least as far as San Francisco papers are 
concerned, reports made following the 
recent campaign that it was the best 
covered of any campaign in history. 

A much larger share of the campaign 
news published in the 1896 papers was 
of local origin than was the news pub- 





Campaign Coverage: 


TABLE | 


Peroentage of Neutral, Favorable, and Unfavorable ‘Statements’ about 


Each Party Published by All Three Newspapers, 1952 


1896, 1952 





Party Neutral Favorable 


Unfavorable Total No. 








Democrat 
Republican 


42.9% 


25.3% 31.8% 
35.9 21.0 
17.8 7.1 


22,060 
26,814 
366 


“Index of imbalance:” 21.4 Republican 





lished by the three 1952 papers (43 
percent to 25 percent). Yet, numeri- 
cally, the 1896 papers printed only 
slightly fewer column inches of news 
originating beyond the San Francisco 
Bay area than did their 1952 succes- 
sors. 


The 1896 newspapers also gave 
greater pictorial coverage to the cam- 
paign than the 1952 newspapers. The 
1896 papers in the study printed 3,028 
column inches of pictures related to the 
campaign, while the three 1952 news- 
papers printed a total of 2,566 column 
inches. 

As to the display of campaign sto- 
ries, the 1952 newspapers placed 16 
percent of their total column inches of 
news stories on page one, the 1896 
newspapers about 9 percent. But the 
papers of the earlier year gave greater 
display to pictures, placing about 19 
percent of their total column inches of 
“art” on the front page compared to the 
1952 newspapers’ 13 percent. 

In analyzing each party’s share of 
the total campaign news, it was found 
that more news was printed about the 
Republican party than about the Demo- 
cratic party in 1952—the Republicans 
were the subject of 54.5 percent of the 
49,240 “statements,” the Democrats 
were mentioned in 44.8 percent, and 
0.7 percent referred to other parties. 


Furthermore, as shown in Table 1, 
more of the total 1952 “statements” 
about the Republicans were favorable 
and fewer were unfavorable than was 
the case with the Democrats. About the 
same proportion of the “statements” re- 
ferring to the two parties was neutral. 
The net favorable/unfavorable score 
(the difference between a party’s per- 
centage of favorable and unfavorable 
“statements”) for the Democrats was 
6.5 unfavorable. The net favorable/ 
unfavorable score for the G.O.P. was 
14.9 favorable. The difference between 
the two scores, termed the “index of 
imbalance,” was 21.4 favorable to the 
Republicans. (The index would be 0.0 
if the newspapers had an equal percent- 
age of favorable and unfavorable 
“statements” about each party.) 


This “index of imbalance” for the 
three 1952 newspapers combined can- 
not properly be compared with that of 
the 1896 papers combined, since the 
Examiner in 1896 supported the Demo- 
crats and gave them preferential treat- 
ment, whereas all three newspapers in 
1952 supported the Republicans. How- 
ever, the relative “imbalance” of the 
newspapers of the respective years is 
clearly illustrated by Table 2, which 
lists the unweighted and weighted (dis- 
play value) “imbalance index” scores 
of the six papers individually. 
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Looking first at the unweighted index 
scores in Table 2, it is seen that each of 
the 1952 newspapers gave a significant 
advantage in its news coverage to the 
party it supported editorially. The “im- 
balance” scores favorable to the G.O.P. 
ranged from 8.5 in the Chronicle to 
37.1 in the Examiner, with the Call- 
Bulletin in between. Although these 
scores were of substantial size, they 
were much below the “imbalance” 
scores derived for the 1896 papers. In 
that year, the scores ranged from 39.3 
in the Examiner to 54.2 in the Call, all 
in favor of the party supported editori- 
ally. The Examiner evidenced only 
slightly less favorable treatment of the 
Republicans in 1952 than it accorded 
the Democrats in 1896, although it 
should be pointed out that in the earli- 
er year the Examiner also gave favor- 
able treatment to the Populist party, 
which also had Bryan as its candidate. 

This “imbalance” toward the party 
editorially supported does not neces- 
sarily represent bias on the part of the 
newspapers, although deliberate intent 
would seem to have been responsible 
for the greater part of the “imbalance” 
(more so in 1896, but to some extent 
in 1952). The variance in the index 
scores among the papers of each year 
Suggests it was possible for a newspa- 
per, if it so desired, to publish more 
favorable news about the non-supported 
party than it actually did. The fact that 
this “imbalance” toward the editorially- 
supported party prevailed in virtually 
every aspect of news presentation ana- 
lyzed is a further indication that bias 
did exist. Possibly other factors ac- 
counted for some of the “favoritism” 
shown a particular party—the size of a 
paper’s news-hole on a particular day; 
the relative efficiencies of the parties’ 
publicity apparatus; other mechanical 
and editorial considerations; and, of 
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course, the possibility that there was 
simply more to be said in favor of one 
party. 

The greater “imbalance” found in 
the 1896 newspapers in the “direction” 
of news content was also found in the 
matter of display of stories about the 
respective parties. Table 2 shows the 
Call-Bulletin and the Examiner in 1952 
gave stories favorable to the G.O.P. 
better “play” than they did stories fa- 
vorable to the Democratic party (indi- 
cated by the rise in the weighted “im- 
balance” score over the unweighted 
score, amounting to 9.1 for the Call- 
Bulletin and 5.8 for the Examiner). 
The Chronicle was a noteworthy excep- 
tion in that it gave the Democrats 
slightly better display than it did the 
G.O.P. In 1896, the weighted “imbal- 
ance” scores of the individual papers 
showed much larger increases than 
those of the 1952 papers. The Call's 
weighted score climbed about 40 
points, the Examiner’s rose about 27 
points. The Chronicle’s weighted score 
was only slightly above its unweighted 
score, but this can be laid to the fact it 
published very few stories on page one. 


WV) TURNING FROM THE NEWSPAPERS 
as a whole to the reporters and political 
editors who wrote the stories, it is to be 
noted that the writers of 1952, much 
more so than the 1896 writers, limited 
themselves primarily to making neutral 
“statements” of mere informative ma- 
terial about the campaign—news of 
candidates’ .future speaking engage- 
ments, political meetings, parades, etc. 
About 81 percent of the “statements” 
concerning the major parties not attrib- 
uted to other “sources” by the writers 
in 1952 were neutral in “direction.” 
Roughly 16 percent of the unattributed 
“statements” were favorable and about 
3 percent were unfavorable. The re- 
porters and political editors of 1896, on 
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TABLE 2 


"Index of Imbalance" Scores of Major Parties in Each of the Newspapers, 
1896 and 1952 
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Index Score 


Newspaper Unweighted Weighted 


Content Favored 





1952 
Supporting Republicans: 
Call-Bulletin 
Chronicle 
Examiner 


Republicans 19.6 


Republicans 8.5 
| 


Republicans 





1896 
Supporting Democrats: 
Examiner 


Supporting Republicans: 
Call 


Democrats 


Republicans 
Republicars 


39.3 66.1 


58.2 
49.1 


94.7 
53.4 





the other hand, made favorable or un- 
favorable “statements” about 41 per- 
cent of the time when referring to the 
two major parties. As in 1952, the ratio 
of favorable to unfavorable unattributed 
“statements” was about five-to-one. 


In their favorable and unfavorable 
“statements,” the writers of 1952 fol- 
lowed the “imbalance” noted for the 
newspapers as a whole, making a great- 
er share of favorable “statements” and 
a smaller share of unfavorable “state- 
ments” about the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket than about the Stevenson-Spark- 
man ticket. 


As they were constrained to make 
largely only neutral “statements,” the 
writers of 1952 were also much more 
inclined to make “statements” of fact in 
their favorable and unfavorable expres- 
sions than were the writers of 1896. 
The former made factual “statements” 
89 percent of the time when referring 
favorably or unfavorably to the major 
parties; the latter made “statements” of 
fact in but 67 percent of such cases. 
The proportion of fact was about the 
same in both the favorable and unfa- 


vorable categories in 1952, but the re- 
porters of 1896 interjected their opin- 
ions more often than not when making 
unfavorable “statements.” (An example 
of the opinionated “statements” made 
by 1896 writers is this description of 
ex-Speaker of the House Thomas Reed 
by an Examiner reporter: “It did seem 
strange to see this oily person of pro- 
truding and swaying paunch making 
fun of so fine a personality as that of 
Bryan. . . .”) 


Of the unattributed “statements” re- 
ferring to the 1952 Democratic party, 
9 percent of the favorable and 20 per- 
cent of the unfavorable were “state- 
ments” of opinion. Of the “statements” 
made by writers in reference to the 
1952 Republican party, opinion figured 
in 10.5 percent of the favorable and 
only 5.6 percent of the unfavorable 
“statements.” 


In pictorial coverage of the cam- 
paign, as in news coverage, the papers 
of 1952 evidenced an “imbalance” in 
favor of the Republican party. Of all 
the campaign pictures printed by the 
three 1952 newspapers, 1,731 column 
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inches concerned the Republicans, 825 
column inches concerned the Demo- 
crats. The Call-Bulletin had the small- 
est margin between the two parties— 
534 inches about the Republican cam- 
paign and 300 inches about the Demo- 
cratic campaign. The Chronicle in 1952 
devoted 469 inches of pictures to the 
Republicans, 205 inches to the Demo- 
crats. The Examiner printed 728 inches 
of “art” about the G.O.P., 320 inches 
about the Democrats. Yet the 1952 pa- 
pers gave more equal treatment to the 
parties in “art” coverage than did the 
1896 newspapers. The most extreme 
example of favoritism in the earlier year 
was the Call's printing 1,075 inches of 
pictures concerning the McKinley-Ho- 
bart campaign and only 11 inches re- 
lated to the Bryan-Sewall campaign. 
The 1896 Chronicle gave the Republi- 
cans an 828-inch superiority and the 
Examiner gave the Democrats a 556- 
inch superiority. 

In the display accorded the campaign 
pictures they did print, the 1952 news- 
papers gave the editorially-supported 
party better “play.” When display val- 
ues were assigned, the Republican total 
became 5,287 inches, the Democrats’ 
1,940 inches, with the individual papers 
all contributing to the rise in the Re- 
publican weighted margin. But again, 
the difference in display was much 
larger in the 1896 papers, where, to 
cite the most extreme example, in the 
Call the Republicans’ weighted inches 
amounted to 7,068 and the De:nocrats’ 
total was 11. 


V> THUS THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 
bore out the two hypotheses: (1) the 
1952 newspapers analyzed did publish 
more news and pictures about the edi- 
torially-supported party, the content of 
the news published was more favorable 
to the supported party, the reporters 
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and political editors made more favor- 
able and less unfavorable “statements” 
about the supported party than about 
the opposing party and interjected their 
opinions more frequently in behalf of 
and less often against the supported 
party, and the newspapers as a whole 
gave better display to stories and pic- 
tures about the supported party; and 
(2) the 1952 newspapers in the study 
evidenced much less “imbalance” in all 
the foregoing aspects than did the 1896 
papers. 

Characteristics of the campaigns 
themselves were analyzed simultaneous- 
ly with the analysis of the newspapers’ 
reporting of the campaigns. Thus, it 
was found that the campaigns of both 
years, as reported by the newspapers 
studied, were more positive than nega- 
tive in nature, although the 1952 cam- 
paign comprised more unfavorable ma- 
terial than the earlier campaign. An al- 
most identical proportion of the news 
in both campaigns was neutral—about 
44 percent. The 1896 campaign news 
consisted of 37.4 percent favorable ma- 
terial and 18.2 percent unfavorable. 
The 1952 campaign news was 31 per- 
cent favorable and 25.7 percent unfa- 
vorable. 


Considerable differences were found 
in the “sources” of the favorable and 
unfavorable material about the major 
parties in the two years. For one, re- 
porters and political editors were the 
greatest single “source” in 1896, ac- 
counting for 37.1 percent of such ma- 
terial; in 1952, reporters and political 
editors were the “source” of only 12.6 
percent of the favorable and unfavor- 
able “statements.” The parties’ politi- 
cians and organizations were respon- 
sible for more news than were the 
presidential candidates in 1896 and for 
less news than were the presidential 
candidates in 1952. This difference is 








Campaign Coverage: 1896, 1952 


partly due to the greater proportion of 
local news in the 1896 papers. The sec- 
ondary “sources” of 1896 included rep- 
resentatives of more groups and inter- 
ests—business, labor, and _ veterans’ 
spokesmen, religious leaders, professors 
and college students—than was the case 
in the 1952 campaign. 

In propaganda themes, too, consid- 
erable differences were found between 
the two campaigns. “Strength-weak- 
ness” (claims of certain victory, “state- 
ments” of favorable or unfavorable 
crowd reaction to politicians’ speeches, 
and endorsements and attacks by vari- 
ous interests) was the most prominent 
theme in both years, but much more so 
in 1896, when it was the subject of 44 
percent of the favorable and unfavor- 
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able “statements” about the major par- 
ties, as compared to 25 percent in 1952. 
Major reason for the more prominent 
role of “strength-weakness” in 1896 
was the frequent political parade, in 
which participation by a particular 
group was counted as an endorsement. 
The comprehensive issue of foreign pol- 
icy and national security, the second- 
ranking theme in 1952, accounted for 
almost 22 percent of the favorable and 
unfavorable material, but in 1896 it 
embraced only 0.11 percent. Questions 
of coercing and corrupting voters, the 
quality of politicians’ speeches and the 
“patriotism” of candidates and party 
leaders were prominent themes in 1896, 
but were almost nonexistent in the 1952 
campaign. 





“In establishing our goal, it becomes paramount that we define those 


elusive touchstones of liberal greatness which this newspaper must seek. 

“To begin with, we must recognize that a truly great newspaper must be 
greater than any one of, or the sum total of, its creators. 

“Its integrity must rise above the combined consciences of its editors in 
that, when it speaks, its words are those of someone far wiser, far more 
reasonable, far more fair, far more compassionate, far more understanding 
and far more honest than those men, crippled by human weaknesses and 
failings, whose task it is to write those words. 

“A truly great newspaper must seek universal respect, for without such 
respect its message will reach but a limited audience. 

“A truly great newspaper must remain unfettered by the leash of any and 
all special interest groups. 

“For to voluntarily embrace the philosophical cause of liberalism is one 
thing, but to be embraced by the chains of advertiser, publisher, stockhold- 
er, political party, particular farm organization, particular management or 
labor organization is another. 

“Few newspapers have escaped such bondage. Few newspapers have 
achieved true greatness. 

“In the metropolitan realm the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in our country 
and the Manchester Guardian in England have done so. In the rural areas 
only William Allen White’s Emporia Gazette stands out as an example. 

“Here then is our challenge. Can we meet it?”—From “declaration of the 
aims and principles” of the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, Minn., adopted 
by the stockholders and published in issue of June 22, 1954. 











Mounting Production Costs: 
The Newspaper's Dilemma 


BY LESLIE McCLURE 


If expenses continue to increase faster than revenue, papers may 
be forced either to curtail services or to make drastic changes. 
Either solution has its dangers. The author is an associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of Illinois, and author 
of Newspaper Advertising and Promotion. 





> SINCE EARLY IN WORLD WAR II, COSTS 
of publishing newspapers have been ris- 
ing faster than revenues from advertis- 
ing and circulation. The result is a con- 
tinuously narrowing margin of profit, 
cause for real concern by management. 
Because the general cost of doing busi- 
ness in all industry has increased about 
100 percent since 1940, reduced net 
profits for the newspaper industry must 
result from either of two things or a 
combination of both—first, less than 
100 percent increase in revenue from 
sales, or second, more than 100 per- 
cent increase in expenses. 


The ailment does not seem to stem 
from the first. Total revenue has in- 
creased more than 100 percent. That 
from advertising alone has gone up 
from $545 million in 1940 to $2,655.5 
million in 1953, the latest reported 
year.’ But this big gain has resulted 
from selling a far greater volume—not 
from charging adequately higher rates. 

During the 13 years from 1940 to 
1953, the average newspaper milline 
rate for national advertising increased 
only from $3.32 to $3.88, or scarcely 


1 Bureau of Advertising report made at the an- 
nual convention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, New York, April 21, 1954; 
Printers’ Ink, 195:15 (April 4, 1941). 


17 percent.? Milline rates for retail ad- 
vertising have not increased sufficiently 
either, largely because management has 
failed to make adequate adjustment in 
the low rates for volume and frequency 
contracts enjoyed by large advertisers. 

Total newspaper circulation climbed 
from 39,580,500 in 1940 to 53,950,600 
in 1953.° But here, also, rates were not 
raised sufficiently. Average rates for 
single copy sales sales were raised 
only 43.6 percent between 1941 and 
1953, and for regular subscriptions (in- 
cluding home delivery circulation) only 
65 percent, according to computations 
which this writer has made.* 


The kernel of the problem seems to 
be a disproportionate increase in pro- 
duction costs. This increase rests on two 
major items: labor and newsprint. Stu- 
dies indicate that wages and salaries 
have accounted for more than half of 
all newspaper expenses and that these 


2 Standard Rate & Data Service for Newspapers, 
22:4 (April 1940); Editor & Publisher Interna- 
tional Yearbook for 1953, p. 18. 

8 Ibid. 

*The computation was based on a sample of 
50 newspapers selected at random from N. W. 
Ayer & Sons Directory of Newspapers and Pert- 
odicals for 1941 and 1953. These were checked 
in issues of Standard Rate and Data Service of 
the same dates. The sample had a fairly represen- 
tative distribution according to location and size 
of newspaper cities. 
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plus newsprint have accounted for 
more than 70 percent. Wages and sala- 
ries went up 33.4 percent as compared 
to a cost of living rise of 11 percent 
from June 1948 to June 1953, accord- 
ing to consumer price index figures 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.® 


The ratio of newsprint costs to total 
expenses varies directly with the size 
of circulation. The ratio of payroll ex- 
pense varies inversely. One publisher 
of a newspaper of 35,000 circulation 
reported that his print paper cost in 
1952 was 20 percent of total expenses 
as compared with 10 percent in 1933. 
A few of the largest metropolitan daily 
and Sunday newspapers spend 40 to 50 
percent on newsprint. The price of 
newsprint has been $126 a ton since 
June 1952, more than 150 percent 
higher than it was 13 years earlier. 


Now let us summarize briefly the 


above increases in rates and costs for 
the period 1940-53. Newsprint costs 150 
percent more. Circulation prices are up 
only 43.6 percent for single copy sales 
and 65 percent for subscription sales. 
The milline rate for national advertis- 
ing is up only 17 percent and for local 
advertising approximately the same. 
Newspaper wage and salary levels have 
gained 33.4 percent against an 11 per- 
cent general cost of living rise from 
1948 to 1953. This adds up to big in- 
creases in production costs and only 
moderate increases in the prices of the 
products newspapers sell. 


Y> WHY HAS THIS HAPPENED IN PUB- 
lishing and not in most other major in- 
dustries? Costs of labor, steel, rubber, 
taxes and other items required for pro- 


5 Inland Daily Press Association Bulletins, Feb. 
6, 1950, pp. 58-59; and Aug. 24, 1953, pp. 
299-302. 
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ducing automobiles have more than 
doubled since the beginning of World 
War II. But so have prices of finished 
automobiles. The answer, in part, is that 
newspapers in their dual role of adver- 
tising and news medium must so stren- 
uously compete with other advertising 
and news media. Few publishers have 
ventured more than mild and gradual 
adjustments of advertising rates so long 
as the advertisers have had radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, direct mail and out- 
door media for alternative use. They 
are especially wary now in many cities 
because of television’s eagerness to in- 
vade the retail advertising field. Pub- 
lishers are also aware of competition for 
the news audience from news maga- 
zines, radio and television. There are 
reasons why substantial advances in 
newspaper advertising linage and circu- 
lation volume have not been accom- 
panied by sufficient increases in rates 
to take care of the inflation in produc- 
tion costs. 

The problem is not new. Although 
reliable data are not available to estab- 
lish its beginning, the problem has been 
present at least since before World War 
I. For an indefinite period, the public 
has been getting a constantly improving 
product, although some evidence exists 
that this improvement tapered off fol- 
lowing World War II. The average 
newspaper today, with its broadened 
news coverage and many features, is 
as advanced beyond its predecessor of 
a third of a century ago as is the mod- 
ern home superior to the house of 
that period. In the meantime, the eco- 
nomic status of news workers in most 
cities has improved from that of white 
collared peasants to average middle 
class, and printers have become aristo- 
crats among skilled labor. Even more 
improvement for news and editorial 
workers may be needed if newspapers 
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are to continue to employ the type of 
personnel essential for responsible jour- 
nalism. But the improvements already 
obtained for reporters and printers, even 
though deserved, undoubtedly have 
greatly aggravated the newspaper’s high 
cost problem. 

Harassed publishers, one after an- 
other, for nearly half a century have 
resorted to one apparent solution: elim- 
ination of direct competition by con- 
solidation. In city after city, three or 
four newspapers have been reduced by 
merger to two, and two newspapers 
to one. Publishers learned that two 
merged newspapers could maintain al- 
most the combined revenues of the two 
competitors while operating on expenses 
substantially less than the total of the 
two. This practice elevated many 
merged newspapers into better econom- 
ic status and perhaps seemed to be a 
final solution. But in the large majority 
of cities, this solution now has been 
used up. It has run out in all but 87 
of the 1,448 daily newspaper cities in 
the country, the other 1,361 now being 
“monopoly cities” without further 
chance of consolidation.* At the same 
time costs have continued inexorably to 
rise faster than revenue. So some other 
means of fastening revenue above costs 
is needed. 


VW) SINCE WORLD WAR II, PUBLISHERS 
have tried to restore profit margins by 
increasing advertising linage. Local 
staffs have stepped up promotional and 
sales efforts for more retail and classi- 
fied linage. The Bureau of Advertising 
and publishers’ representative firms 
have concerted their promotion and sell- 
ing towards more national linage. News- 
paper Advertising Executives’ Associ- 
ation conventions have been dedicated 


* Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily News- 
ip Since 1945,” Journalism Quar- 


paper Ownersh 
terty, 31:9 (Winter 1954). 
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to “a greater share of the advertising 
dollar for newspapers,” and convention 
speakers and publications of other news- 
paper associations have urged members 
to maintain profits by greater sales ef- 
forts. For example, M.M. Oppegard of 
the Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald, ap- 
pearing on a costs and revenue panel 
of the Inland Daily Press Association 
convention in November 1953, urged: 


Do a more positive job of selling the 
newspaper as a superior advertising me- 
dium as compared to national maga- 
zines, television, radio, throw-away 
sheets, etc. Listen to radio and watch 
television to find out what small ac- 
counts they are getting and you are 
missing and then do something about it. 
Convince merchants that they cannot ex- 
pect to maintain sales with budgets that 
were productive during the sellers’ mar- 
ket of a few years ago. Make surveys to 
show that women would rather read 
newspaper advertising than circulars. 
This has been done in several cities in- 
cluding my own, with very beneficial 
results. 


Advertising Age summarized the 

theme of the NAEA 1953 convention: 
Some 800 newspaper advertising men 
agreed the way to win the battle of the 
media is to make the retailer demand 
newspaper linage support from manufac- 
turers. Pressure will be applied on other 
end links in the distribution channel— 
on the wholesaler and district sales man- 
ager. A grim determination that ‘some- 
thing has to be done’ in the face of con- 
tinued narrow profit margins was 
sensed.” 


Other proposals to publishers for in- 
creasing revenues have included these: 
Be more alert to cooperative opportun- 
ities, add salesmen, increase promo- 
tional activities, raise rates, reduce bulk 
and frequency contract premiums 
awarded large retail advertisers, develop 
classifieds, sell more premium rated 
color advertising and offer higher sal- 


™“NAEA Plans All-Out Assault on Retailers” 
Advertising Age, 24:1 (Feb. 2, 1953). 
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aries and bonuses to attract and hold 
capable salesmen. 


Such methods, it has been demon- 
strated, will build advertising volume. 
But if publishing costs are so high, will 
greater volume restore profits? And 
what will prevent television, magazines 
and radio also from doing a “more posi- 
tive selling job, monitoring other media, 
making surveys and checking results 
with the advertisers”? If all media in- 
crease their sales efforts, each may be 
a little better off. But other remedies, in 
addition to more vigorous salesmanship, 
are needed to keep newspapers profit- 
able. 

Some business managers believe the 
major solution for newspapers lies in 
curtailing expenses rather than in inflat- 
ing revenues. President I. Z. Buckwal- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has asserted that the 
time has arrived for pruning. He pre- 
dicted that 1954 may be known as “op- 
eration cost cutting.” * The advertising 
manager of a monopoly metropolitan 
newspaper told the writer that top man- 
agement had suggested he reduce sub- 
stantially his retail staff of 27 salesmen 
as contribution to an over-all economy 
program. 

Among economy ideas compiled in a 
survey of newspapers on costs and rev- 
enues and presented at a recent con- 
vention were the following: (1) Re- 
duce the number of syndicated features 
and the amount of marginal news; (2) 
reduce expensive overtime work by bet- 
ter management and organization; (3) 
reduce the size of the editorial and 
advertising staffs, assigning more work 
to each individual; (4) install office ac- 
counting similar to shop accounting; 
(5) reduce consumption of news print 
by adjusting column or page widths; 


5 Report made at Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation convention in Chicago, February 16, 1954. 
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(6) change type size; (7) install ex- 
pense cutting machinery; (8) overcome 
labor’s obstruction to economy.® 


V> THE FOREGOING SUGGESTIONS ALL 
have been tried and reported successful 
in individual instances. Let us discuss 
them in more detail. 


1. Several publishers of small news- 
papers reported to the Cost and Reve- 
nue Committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association that they have 
trimmed features and marginal news. 
One Iowa publisher first established an 
economy goal of $500 a month and 
then attained it by eliminating “unneces- 
sary fat.” Obviously the amount which 
can be saved depends on the number 
and popularity of syndicated features 
and the value of the wire, local and 
departmental news carried. One central 
Illinois daily newspaper with less than 
30,000 circulation maintains three 
leased wire services, relies on one for 
the bulk of its state, national and for- 
eign news, and prints only occasional 
stories from the other two. Elimination 
of two services could save $150 a 
week. Readership studies measure the 
relative popularity of features and can 
be used as a guide for culling. Some 
newspapers follow rigid schedules of 
space for news, regardless of the daily 
news development. One of these, with 
40,000 circulation, limits its offering 
to 72 columns and “would not break 
this policy even if the president should 
die on the day that a local bank is held 
up and the city’s worst fire disaster 
occurs.” I have heard enough com- 
plaints from readers of that newspaper 
—a monopoly—to be convinced that 
such an inflexible policy is not the an- 
swer if the public’s confidence is to be 
maintained. 





* Report made at Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation convention in Chicago, November 23, 1953. 
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2. Several dailies have reduced back 
shop over-time. In justice to the prin- 
ters, let us note that a factor in this 
solution is better copy control in the 
advertising and editorial departments. 
Earlier deadlines permit advertisements 
to be set up in stride, without a costly 
paucity of printers’ work during early- 
in-the-day hours and a pile-up later. 
Earlier deadlines for news can be ap- 
plied feasibly only to that which does 
not have a high element of timeliness. 


3. News and advertising staffs may 
be cut to reduce payroll. But can a 
newspaper profit from this economy if 
the news offering suffers and the ad- 
vertising volume drops? One Indiana 
publisher suggested that he could re- 
duce his staff 15 percent without harm; 
but an Iowa publisher advised: “Do 
not be afraid to maintain a large even 
if expensive sales staff.”?° The addition 
of beginning salesmen for calling back 
and picking up copy will save experi- 
enced salesmen time for constructive 
selling and customer aid. An extra re- 
porter can reduce the danger of miss- 
ing important news and make more 
careful writing possible. 


4. Office accounting similar to shop 
accounting may reveal places where 
economy can be applied: To reduce 
toll expense, to relieve personnel from 
non-essential operations, to expedite 
handling of advertising copy. J. S. Gray 
of Monroe, Michigan, reported a sub- 
stantial saving in toll costs by tutoring 
reporters in telephone news gathering 
and by the use of outlined forms to 
facilitate this work." 


5. Many newspapers already have 
reduced column width to the new stan- 
dard 11.6 picas making possible eight 
column pages from the narrower and 


© Ibid. 
" Ibid 
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more economical 60-inch rolls. A few 
have expanded to nine columns for 
more printed space per page in ratio to 
the blank outside margins. This also has 
forestalled investment in new presses 
to print more pages which would be 
required for greater advertising volume. 


6. Recent revisions in body type 
sizes have been upward, seemingly coun- 
ter to economy. News type has been 
enlarged to reduce readers’ eye strain, 
but the larger type fills more space, 
logically resulting in more expense. 
But a business manager with whom I 
have discussed this trend explained: 
“We assign only as much space for 
news now as we did before enlarging 
the type. It costs less to fill 100 columns 
with nine-on-ten than it did with eight- 
on-nine.” The saving, therefore, is not 
from printing with larger type, but from 
more rigid editing and news selection. 


7. Expense-reducing equipment in- 
cludes everything from faster presses to 
teletypesetters for linecasting machines. 
The problem here is to predetermine 
whether the cost of more efficient ma- 
chines will be offset within a reasonable 
time by operational savings. 


8. Overcoming labor’s obstruction 
to economy is a significant problem. 
While the character of workers in the 
printing crafts is no better or worse 
than those in other occupations, costly 
practices in their work have developed 
gradually over a long period of time. 
One is their resort to overtime pay for 
extra wages. Another is their reaction 
against improvements that could save 
time and costs. The typographical 
union’s attitude toward teletypesetters 
is an illustration. Teletypesetter opera- 
tion of a linecasting machine can be 
faster than manual operation, but the 
typographical union in many instances 
has opposed replacement. The contro- 
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versial reproduction clause in union 
contracts is designed to prevent savings 
of composition on advertisements ob- 
tained in mat and plate forms. This 
scheme, called “bogus composition,” 
was described by justices of the United 
States Supreme Court as wasteful and 
frivolous make-work exercise. But the 
court decided in the ANPA case against 
the ITU that the Taft-Hartley Act did 
not make “bogus composition” illegal. 
High specialization of labor also can be 
costly, especially to small dailies. For 
example, in some shops stereotypers, 
pressmen and others mark time (on 
company pay) when there are no tasks 
to perform in their narrow specialties. 
Labor should cooperate with manage- 
ment in finding ways to overcome such 
resistance to greater efficiency. 


V> NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REVENUE 
in 1953 gained substantially over that 
of 1952, according to the Bureau of 
Advertising report.’? There is some rea- 
son to suspect, however, that this gain is 
not a true indication of what newspa- 
pers may expect in ensuing years. Ad- 
vertising programs frequently are inten- 
sified and expanded during the early 
period of a business recession such as 
the country has been experiencing. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau estimate, nearly 
half of the 1953 revenue gain was 
from national advertising alone—ap- 
proximately $75 million. 


But a substantial part of national 
advertising in newspapers comes frorn 
the automotive industry, and that in- 
dustry, encountering a shift to a strong 
buyers’ market, increased advertising 
lavishly in 1953. For illustration, Gen- 
eral Motors raised its expenditures from 
$19,761,964 in 1952 to $30,383,839 
in 1953; and Chrysler, Ford, Kaiser 
and Packard also made tremendous in- 


2 Bureau of Advertising report, op. cit. 
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creases.’* Classified advertising reve- 
nue also gained from the swing to an 
automobile buyers’ market. These facts 
indicate the 1953 gain may have been 
a temporary change rather than a con- 
tinuing trend. Reason seems to exist 
for discounting high optimism over 
newspapers’ 1953 advertising showing. 


If a major set-back in volume of ad- 
vertising or circulation should develop, 
or if paper or labor costs should rise 
sharply again, drastic changes might be 
forced on the publishing business. What 
would be these major changes? Any 
answer is speculative. But speculation 
op the newspaper of the future is 
intriguing. 

A few possibilities are: 


1. Substantial reduction in the size 
of newspapers involving smaller adver- 
tisements, more terse reporting and a 
sharper definition of news, similar to the 
change in British newspapers during 
World War II. This would be instigated 
by a vigorous ad rate hike and would 
Save newsprint and labor expense. But 
it is not certain that American news 
consumers, with their free choice among 
newspapers, news magazines, radio and 
television, would accept greatly abbrevi- 
ated newspapers. 


2. A shift from the expensive hot- 
metal method of printing to an adapta- 
tion of offset, or to photographic com- 
position with letterpress printing. This 
latter method was demonstrated by Chi- 
cago newspapers during their nearly two 
years of strike-closed composing rooms 
in 1947-49. That experiment failed to 
provide net economy of production, for 
obvious reasons, but progress toward 
economy was being achieved when the 
strike ended. In time, refinements in 
newer processes should effect savings. 


43 “General Motors Gives P & G First Real 
Competition in Ad Layout, PIB Finds,” Adver- 
tising Age, 25:1 (March 1, 1954). 
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An especially desirable result of these 
processes would be a simpler and less 
expensive reproduction of art work for 
advertising and news illustration by 
elimination of slow photo-engraving 


3. A reduction in all except the 
larger cities to only one newspaper, 
either morning or evening, depending 
on which competes most favorably with 
other media for news and advertising 
interest.** 

Regardless of method, economy must 
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be achieved in the newspaper business, 
whether by simply applying many little 
efficiency steps throughout the entire 
operation or by revolutionizing the med- 
ium. Repeating an inescapable fact: 
Costs have been mounting faster than 
revenues for a long, long time, and the 
old remedy of merger is almost used 


up. 
“The figures given by Nixon, op. cit., for 


1945-54 indicate a definite trend toward only one 
daily in cities of less than 100,000 population. 





“The definition of liberalism we seek today is a definition which will hold 
true for as far into the future as we can.imagine and as such must not be 
shackled to any nominal political party. 

“For it is just as true now as it has been true in the past that the liberal 
party of today can become the conservative party of tomorrow. 

“A true and lasting liberalism, as we see it, must incorporate those char- 
acteristics which apply equally well in any generation to any field of human 
activity. 

“Such characteristics would include: 

“An inclination—to resort to reason rather than to emotion, to respect 
the right of others to hold opinions different from ours, to look at both 
sides of every question and to perceive the degree of truth that lies at either 
side, to see things in shades of gray rather than in black or white, to seek 
the truth at all costs in every issue; 

“A disposition—to love rather than to hate, to sympathize rather than to 
condemn; 

“A deep concern for—the betterment of the lot of the masses, the down- 
trodden and oppressed and the persecuted; 

“An undying hatred for and an unceasing resolve against—the forces of 
totalitarianism under any name and in any guise; 

“A dedication to—the principles of individual rights and freedoms; 

“A devotion to—the democratic cause. 

“With characteristics such as these, a truly great liberal newspaper not 
only finds it possible, but indeed finds it compulsory, to support and encour- 
age American liberal elements in our society which all too often find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to present their case to the public through the medium 
of the conservative press. .. . 

“By the same token, the truly great liberal newspaper must never hesi- 
tate to pay tribute where tribute is due, regardless of whether the commend- 
able was said or done by liberal, conservative, radical or reactionary.” — 
From “declaration of aims and principles” of the Park Region Echo, Alex- 
andria, Minn., June 22, 1954. 














The Newspapers Cover 
A Murder Case 


BY SIDNEY KOBRE AND 
JUANITA PARKS* 


Newspaper coverage of a shooting committed by a mentally-ill 
veteran shows an advancement over treatment of similar crimes 
in the past, according to a study of four daily newspapers and 
a Sunday supplement magazine. But shortcomings of the press 
coverage still remain as challenges to improved performance. 





tf ON THE MORNING OF JULY 14, 1952 
a shifty-eyed young man strolled into 
the office of the American Physical So- 
ciety, on the ninth floor of the Pupin 
Building, Columbia University, in New 
York City. He walked up to the pretty 
blond secretary’s desk, where she sat 
reading letters, and said: 

“Do you know when they are going 
to drop electronics?” 

She didn’t look up. 

He emptied a Sturn-Luger automatic 
into her. Then the killer, pistol in hand, 
walked down the hall. When he hap- 
pened to pass a co-worker of the secre- 
tary, he said, “You'd better call the 
doctor, I just shot a female.” 

This was the beginning of the bizarre 
story of Bayard Peakes, mentally- 
twisted author of an electronic theory 
no one would take seriously. The story 
is weird but typical of many murderers 


*Dr. Kobre is professor of journalism at Flor- 
ida State University. Mrs. Parks, a recent Florida 
State School of Nursing graduate, with an inter- 
est in newspapers, previously was a psychiatric 
nurses. Dr. bre is the author of “The Newspa- 
pers and the Zangara Case: A Study of American 
Crime ing,” published in JOURNALISM 
QuarTgaly, 13:253 (Sept. 1936) and “New York 
Newspapers and the Case of Celia Cooney,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 14:133 (June 1937). 
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who march across the pages of our 
newspapers. Of 20,000 murders which 
occur each year, a large proportion are 
committed by mentally-ill persons. How 
does the press cover these stories? What 
solution for the reduction or prevention 
of such tragedies do newspaper editor- 
ial writers and columnists offer? 


Many charges have been hurled at 
the newspaper regarding its crime cov- 
erage. It has been said that the news- 
paper publishes too much crime news, 
and that it features such news on its 
front pages. Blanket generalizations 
covering all newspapers at all times 
haven’t very much value if we are to 
understand the press and make improve- 
ments in its operations. We need more 
exact case studies to reveal how this 
can be a¢complished. 


We undertook a study of the hand- 
ling of the Peakes case not only be- 
cause it is typical, but also because it 
concerns veterans, who have been in- 
volved sensationally in the news. This 
case has many psychological and social 
implications. A study of four news- 
papers and a Sunday supplement was 
made. Three New York papers were 
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selected because they were near the 
source of the crime. A morning, an eve- 
ning and a tabloid paper were picked. 
Then a newspaper outside of New York, 
which had AP and UP service, was 
chosen for representativeness. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


The first story in the New York 
Times was a factual, non-sensational ac- 
count of the murder of Eileen Fahey, 
Columbia secretary, by an unknown 
man. Following the publication of the 
page one story, hundreds of tips came 
to the police, who theorized that the 
killer was a psychopath. Within a few 
days this front-page story broke: 


PSEUDO-SCIENTIST 
CONFESSES GIRL’S 
MURDER AT COLUMBIA 


Bayard Peakes, the would-be scientist, 
claimed he killed the girl because she 
was the only person in the American 
Physical Society offices, where he had 
gone to kill some physicists to win pub- 
licity and recognition for his electronic 
ideas. The Times reporter told that 
Peakes had enlisted in the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force in 1941 and had trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Air Corps in Europe 
in 1944. He was wounded in Belgium, 
sent to a hospital in England and back 
to the United States. He was admitted 
to the Cushing General Hospital in 
Framington, Mass., where he remained 
until September 1945. Peakes was dis- 
charged from the army as “mentally- 
ill, but not in need of hospitalization.” 
Three days later, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration classified him as 50 percent dis- 
abled and granted him a pension. 

Peakes, the reporter said, became a 
student under the GI bill at Northeast- 
ern University, in Boston, from 1946 
to 1949, when he left without graduat- 
ing, due, he said, to lack of funds. 


Eis POR OC. 
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Peakes’ employment record showed that 
while attending the university, he worked 
at a mental hospital, but his own emo- 
tional condition put an end to the job. 
He then found a position in a meat- 
packing plant in New York. He paid 
a thousand dollars to have printed and 
mailed, 7,500 copies of his thesis, “So 
You Love Physics,” an attempt to dis- 
prove the existence of the electron. The 
American Physical Society would not 
publish it. Peakes went to Bangor, 
Maine, and bought a gun and ammuni- 
tion. On a Sunday afternoon he regis- 
tered at the King’s Crown, a hotel near 
Columbia University. He obtained the 
university catalogue and prepared a 
death-list of the institution’s physics 
professors. The murder followed. 

The Times in the next few days re- 
ported the preliminary psychiatric ex- 
amination of Peakes and the tentative 
diagnosis as “schizophrenia, paranoid 
type.” No attempt was made to explain 
the meanings of these terms to the 
reader. 


When Peakes appeared before Gen- 
eral Sessions Judge Saul S. Streit, the 
story, reported in the Times on July 29, 
quoted the judge as saying, “The state 
and VA policy of releasing mental pa- 
tients should be re-examined because 
VA records show that Peakes was con- 
tinuously insane for several years be- 
fore the homicide and was known to 
be dangerous but was permitted to be 
at large in utter disregard to public 
safety.” 

The next day the Times’ editorial 
agreed with Judge Streit, and suggested 
that a committee of psychiatrists be set 
up to study the release policies and laws 
of state institutions. 

In a special Sunday feature, Luther 
A. Huston, Washington correspondent, 
indicated that VA officials took sharp 
issue with Judge Streit’s views. They 
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claimed Peakes was an army patient, 
not a veteran, when he was confined in 
Cushing General Hospital, although no 
explanation of this difference was of- 
ferred by the officials or by the reporter. 
Huston gave complete statistics regard- 
ing the extent of mental illness in 
America. In addition to 650,000 pa- 
tients in public and VA mental hospit- 
als, he explained, 250,000 need hospital- 
ization, but can’t be accommodated be- 
cause of the lack of facilities and per- 
sonnel. Huston also described the pro- 
cedures for the release of patients. 

Then the Times published the news 
that Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
aroused by the articles, had ordered 
the State Mental Hygiene Council to 
re-examine the procedures governing 
the release of mental patients. 


The Times reported that a sanity 
examination of Bayard Peakes was held 
at Bellevue Hospital and the doctors 
gave him a diagnosis of “schizophrenia” 
with “delusions of grandeur.” Peakes 
believed he was one of the “world’s top 
scientists.” He also had “delusions of 
persecution,” feeling that his “genius 
was not recognized.” The reporter did 
not explain the technical psychiatric 
terms for the reader. The court ordered 
Peakes committed on August 18 to 
Mattewan State Hospital. 


Recognizing that readers might want 
more information about this problem, 
the Times, on October 24, published a 
special story by Lucy Freeman on the 
gains made in this country in treating 
the mentally ill and the need for more 
funds, personnel and research. 

About four months after the murder, 
the Times published two special articles 
on the mental health problem by 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., a member of 
its staff. On November 5, he reviewed 
the Peakes case and described the prob- 
lem of releasing veterans from institu- 
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tions as “complex” because the hospital 
officials have no legal power to hold a 
veteran who comes voluntarily to a VA 
institution. Civil authorities complained 
they could not do a thing until a crime 
was committed. In commitment cases, 
according to Dr. Rusk, the hospital does 
have the power to hold dangerous pa- 
tients, unless relatives institute habeas 
corpus proceedings. He emphasized the 
need of more personnel in the institu- 
tions. 


Conclusions: 

The publicity given the Peakes’ case 
by the New York Times was effective 
in creating public interest and official 
appraisal of the problem of the release 
of mental patients from institutions. 

Although the Times endorsed Judge 
Streit’s views editorially, it published 
the opposite view given by VA and 
other officials as obtained by its Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

In analyzing the material published 
by the Times, the editors seemed to put 
the accent on fixing the blame for the 
freeing of Peakes and other mental pa- 
tients on the state and federal veteran 
release system. 

The focus of the Times’ stories, fea- 
tures and editorials could have been 
constructively directed to early detec- 
tion of mental illness and the preven- 
tion of mental illness. They might have 
discussed the prevention of a Peakes 
rather than the prevention of the re- 
lease of a Peakes. 

The Times reporter gave an excelient 
description of Peakes’ background be- 
ginning with his military career. But 
the newsman gave no information on 
Peakes’ early life and social develop- 
ment. Many psychiatrists believe that 
schizophrenic illnesses begin in early 
childhood. 


In investigating the problem of early 
detection, the Times reporter might 
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also have inquired into school facilities 
for discovery of mental problems in 
children and facilities in colleges and in- 
dustry for such screening. 

The Times did not explain the medi- 
cal and legal terms used by psychia- 
trists and the court. Many lay people 
do not understand these terms, yet they 
might come in contact with someone 
with an illness similar to that suffered 
by Peakes. With some insight given 
them by an alert reporter, they would 
be better able to direct that person to a 
clinic or psychiatrist, and thereby pre- 
vent the illness from reaching the in- 
tensity experienced by Bayard Peakes. 

The Times, moreover, could have in- 
quired into the actual conditions in the 
institutions in New York City by hav- 
ing a reporter make an investigation 
and describe what he found there. 

The suggestion given by the Times 
editorially that a committee of psychia- 
trists be appointed to study the problem 
of the release of psychotics was excel- 
lent. It was good enough to be broad- 
ened nationally. The Times might have 
recommended that a group of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, law-makers and so- 
ciologists be appointed to study the 
general problem of the care and re- 
lease of mental patients 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN 


The New York World-Telegram and 
Sun was selected next because it was 
an afternoon paper with a large circula- 
tion. This. Scripps-Howard paper gave 
essentially the same iaformation as the 
Times in spot news stories. The World- 
Telegram listed, however, 11 other cases 
involving crime by mental patients who 
had been released from institutions. An 
editorial, “Killers at Large,” declared 
that persons diagnosed by medical au- 
thorities as dangerously insane should 
not be permitted outside an institution. 
The World-Telegram in another edi- 
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torial backed Judge Streit in his views 
relating to the release of veterans. The 
editorial writer declared that VA offici- 
als’ pleas that they lacked power to 
commit insane vets might let the offi- 
cials off the hook, but would not ac- 
quit the system. While the Times re- 
ported on an inside page the $250,000 
damage suit brought by Miss Fahey’s 
parents against the army and VA for 
releasing a dangerous mental patient 
and causing the death of the secretary, 
the World-Telegram gave it page one 
display. 

The World-Telegram disclosed in an 
editorial that Mattewan hospital, where 
Peakes was confined, had only four 
psychiatrists for 1,700 patients. 

The World-Telegram also carried a 
United Press story by the UP’s science 
editor, Delos Smith, who said that the 
public’s indifference was to blame for 
the tragedies authored by Peakes and 
other maniacs. Progressive states spend 
only about $2 per day to care for the 
mentally ill, he said, while hospitaliza- 
tion of physically ill costs about $15. 
Maine, which had the first opportunity 
to deal with Peakes as a sick person, 
spends only about $1.67 a day on the 
mentally ill. 

Smith suggested extension of psychi- 
atric services into the community to 
reach people who need them, and build- 
ing up the capacity of general hospitals 
so that they could handle some psychi- 
atric problems. He also suggested the 
education ef teachers, social workers 
and clergymen to detect early symptoms 
of psychoses and methods of handling 
them. 


Conclusions: 


The New York World-Telegram and 
Sun gave much the same factual in- 
formation in its news stories as that 
published by the New York Times and 
likewise endorsed Judge Streit’s state- 
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ments censuring institutions for free- 
ing dangerous mental patients. 


Both the World-Telegram and the 
Times might have sent reporters to in- 
terview people who knew and came in 
contact with Peakes, but neither of 
them directed reporters to search for 
this type of background information. 
Both papers published news items that 
pointed out problems of early detection. 
This could have been more effectively 
pinpointed by backgrounding Peakes’ 
life, early childhood and social devel- 
opment. 


Both the World-Telegram and the 
Times published information about 
problems that were an outgrowth of 
the Peakes case such as (1) release of 
mental patients, (2) commitment pro- 
cedures for mental patients, (3) lack of 
personnel in mental hospitals and (4) 
need for research and more funds. 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


The News was selected because we 
wanted to determine how a tabloid 
dealing largely in pictures would handle 
such a murder case. 


Banner headlines and large striking 
pictures of Peakes characterized the 
New’s coverage for its 2,000,000 daily 
readers and its 4,000,000 Sunday sub- 
scribers. It disclosed that Peakes had 
planned more murders and had con- 
templated blowing up the Pupin phys- 
ics laboratory with an electronic bomb. 
The tabloid claimed that a composite 
sketch drawn by its staff artist, and 
based on descriptions furnished by 
people who saw the killer, led to the 
capture of Peakes. 


Headlines were sensational. Example: 


“lM NOT NUTS” 
STENO’S KILLER 
CRIES AS HE’S 
LED TO BELLEVUE 
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Another headline screamed: 


MANIACS SET LOOSE 
BY THOUSANDS SAYS 
FAHEY CASE JUDGE 


Conclusions: 


The Daily News seemed to have all 
the facts and also sent a reporter to 
interview neighbors who knew Peakes. 
He did not cover the background of 
Peakes as thoroughly as did Parade, 
to be discussed. 


In the copies of the Daily News 
examined, the staff published five facial 
views Of Peakes in addition to two full 
length pictures and one of the facial 
sketch made by the News staff artist. 
Peakes’ face was repeated over and 
over. 


The Daily News might have used 
a picture series illustrating the symp- 
toms manifested by patients suffering 
from Peakes illness, paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. Any competent psychiatrist 
could have been asked to assist the 
photographer in setting up the photo- 
graphic series on that problem. These 
could have dealt with early detection, 
early symptoms of the illness. The 
photographs could have shown school 
clinics, screening in the army and other 
steps in the detection process. 


PARADE MAGAZINE 


Parade, a Sunday supplement, issued 
with more than 40 newspapers, was 
examined next. In order to write the 
sto~y, Parade reporter S. A. Schreiner, 
Jr., toured New England and talked 
to the people who had known Peakes. 
The reporter by this method obtained 
more background information, and 
more insight into the early development 
of Peakes’ illness than had been given 
by the newspapers examined. 


Peakes’ mother told the Parade re- 
porter that Bayard was a quiet child, 
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a willing worker at school and at home. 
His father, a retired salesman who now 
ran a farm, said he was a good worker 
in the field but on one occasion had 
thrown sticks at him when they were 
working together. Mrs. Peakes related 
that when she visited her son at Cush- 
ing General Hospital, he told her all 
the food given him was “human flesh,” 
and that he had received both shock 
and insulin treatments. 

The reporter then investigated Peakes’ 
school and work experience more thor- 
oughly than the previous reporters. The 
newsman discovered that while Peakes 
was attending Northeastern University 
in Boston, he worked as an orderly at 
Boston State Hospital. There, strangely 
enough, he had handled mental pa- 
tients. When he admitted he had been 
a mental patient himself, Dr. John Mc- 
Kenzie referred him back to Northeas- 
tern University and recommended that 
he be given treatment. However, Dr. 
A. Bertrand Warren, head of the 
school’s psychology department, said 
Peakes was never turned over to his de- 
partment for assistance. 

The reporter also interviewed Dr. 
George A. Pegram, treasurer of the 
American Physical Society, who told 
him that Peakes had joined the society 
in 1948 and even had read a paper be- 
fore the society that same year. Peakes 
became angry because the society would 
not hold a special session to hear his 
theories. 

The Parade reporter talked to How- 
ard Wadleigh, of the Columbia Pack- 
ing Company in New York, where 
Peakes was an apprentice meat-curer 
until three days before the murder. 
Wadleigh said, “We thought the world 
of him. He could do the work of four 
men.” 


A VA representative told the Parade 
reporter that Peakes had been diag- 
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nosed as schizophrenia, which the news- 
man explained meant split personality, 
and as paranoid, which he said meant 
the person had delusions of greatness. 


Another article running in the same 
issued tied the Peakes case in with the 
national problem of the mentally ill. 
This feature story, written by Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Felix, director of National Men- 
tal Health Institute, U. S. Public Health 
Service, stated that Peakes represented 
only one of many persons in the na- 
tional mental health problem. 


Dr. Felix said, “There are not enough 
facilities today in the country to provide 
for the mentally ill. As long as that is 
true, we will have more crimes of vio- 
lence. Not one adequate out-patient 
program exists in the United States 
where mental patients who have been 
discharged from mental hospitals can 
come for periodical check-ups. We do 
not have enough psychiatrists trained to 
meet present needs. We need to train 
people such as doctors, ministers, edu- 
cators, and parents to detect early signs 
of abnormal behavior.” 


Conclusions: 


Parade editors and reporters saw the 
need for exploring the early life history 
of Peakes, which was not done exten- 
sively by the other papers. The news- 
men investigated Peakes’ university ex- 
perience, which provided important 
facts. Parade investigated more thor- 
oughly the work experience of Peakes, 
throwing more light on possibility for 
possible screening. The magazine tied 
in the Peakes’ case to the national 
health problem and explained for the 
reader the technical terms of the psychi- 
atrist used in the case. 


The reporter left a gap in not get- 
ting facts about Peakes’ very early 
social development and early school life. 
The Parade newsman did discover that 
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Peakes was a quiet child and willing 
worker, but the writer failed to point 
out that a child of this type, who seems 
to have model behavior, is often in 
more need of competent psychiatric 
help than the boisterous, uninhibited 
child. The reporter could have ques- 
tioned an expert in child guidance 
about this and supplied the pertinent 
information to the public. Millions of 
parents who do not read psychology 
books, would have gained more insight 
into this problem from what they read 
in the newspaper supplement. This 
knowledge concerning the emotional life 
of children would aid in the prevention 
of mental illness later. 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


We investigated next the Peakes story 
in a large metropolitan paper outside 
the city of New York, a daily which 
received AP and UP news. Our pur- 
pose was to see how the story was 
modified in newspapers some distance 
from the scene of the crime. The 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union with 
a circulation of more than 131,000 was 
chosen. 

The Florida Times-Union gave page 
one play to the first AP dispatch con- 
cerning the murder and to the second 
story about the apprehension and con- 
fession of Bayard Peakes. 

On the day after the capture, the 
Times-Union published an_ editorial 
entitled: 


A PERSECUTORY DELUSION 
THAT COST A HUMAN LIFE 


The writer stated that Peakes demon- 
strated the element of persecutory de- 
lusion by the fact that he harbored a 
grudge because his writings on “life 
eternal” were rejected by the American 
physicists. He gave statistics on the in- 
cidence of mental illness in the U.S. 
The editorial suggested more timely de- 
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tection of mental ailments, better hos- 
pital facilities and an educational pro- 
gram to acquaint the American public 
with the causes and effects of mental 
diseases. 

A Times-Union special columnist, 
Edith Johnson, devoted her column on 
the editorial page to the Peakes prob- 
lem. 

She gave a brief history of the 
Peakes case and added: ‘“Paranoics 
commonly imagine that others are slan- 
dering or otherwise mistreating them. 
Many of them are potential killers.” 

She explained that vast sums are 
spent for research on physical illness 
but much less is spent for research into 
our number one problem, mental illness, 
which afflicts more persons of all ages 
than polio, cancer and heart disease 
combined. 

She suggested the development of in- 
terest in mental health by study groups; 
she urged preventative programs in 
schools. 


Conclusions: 

The Florida Times-Union received 
brief but ample coverage of the Peakes 
case from the Associated Press. The 
initial story of the murder and the story 
of Peakes capture were given page one 
play by the Florida Times-Union. 

It seems significant that although the 
Times-Union was distant from the 
Peakes story, it utilized its editorial 
space to point out and relate the sig- 
nificant problems brought into focus by 
the Peakes slaying. 

The Peakes story was used as a 
spring board for special columnist 
Edith Johnson to tie in the national 
mental health problem with special ac- 
cent on preventative measures, and to 
explain some of the symptoms of para- 
noia. This indicated special interest in 
the problem which could be manifested 
by many of our newspapers. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The handling of the Peakes case 
seems to represent a considerable ad- 
vancement over the treatment of similar 
crimes in the past. In the Peakes case 
all the newspapers gave some back- 
ground material and recognized the 
problem as a mental one. They at- 
tempted to show the Peakes case as a 
part of a national problem, not just 
another murder. 


Certain shortcomings of press cov- 
erage, however, might be noted with 
a view toward showing how such cases 
might be more adequately handled in 
the future. Ten possible steps for the 
prevention and reduction of the prob- 
lem of the mentally-ill veteran who be- 
comes dangerous to society have been 
suggested. It will be seen that some 
of these proposals were made by news- 
papers in this study. Others have been 
recommended by psychologists. 


1. Detection and help in the childhood 
stage. 

2. Expansion and establishment of 
school clinics for screening and aid 
for the emotionally disturbed child. 
Education and training of parents, 
teachers, ministers and doctors to 
recognize and prevent emotional 
difficulties in children. 
Strengthening of university and col- 
lege psychological programs. 
Screening of the paranoids in busi- 
ness and industry and in govern- 
ment. 

Strengthening of the armed forces’ 
detection tests. 

Revising of the release system for 
veterans at institutions; providing 
for check-ups on borderline and 
other cases. 

Expansion of hospitals and clinics 
for the mentally ill. 

Providing for the training of more 
and better personnel in mental in- 
stitutions. 

10. Development of the mental hygiene 
movement. 


Some of the newspapers, such as the 
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New York Times and New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, emphasized exten- 
sively several of the above points, such 
as revising the army veteran release 
system. They pointed out but did not 
stress other remedies, for example, ex- 
pansion of hospitals for the mentally ill. 
They failed to mention other points in 
a systematic program for improving the 
situation, such as the establishment of 
child-guidance programs. The World- 
Telegram and Sun emphasized the need 
to educate parents and clergymen to 
be aware of the problem of the men- 
tally ill. 

The Florida Times-Union and Parade 
stressed in addition to these steps a few 
more remedies. These included detection 
in the early stage of mental illness. 
But these journals also omitted some 
of the important possible solutions. 

None of the papers gave a well- 
rounded, short and long range program 
for the reduction of mental illness in 
American society. 


Parade was the only publication to 
send a reporter to investigate the home 
life of Peakes and his school and work 
experience. But the reporter did not 
ask sufficient question to bring out all 
the facts about Peakes’ early life and 
experiences. Hence, where and when 
and under what circumstances he de- 
veloped his illness are unknown. No at- 
tempt was made to learn about similar 
cases from the psychologists, so that the 
pubiic might read about and learn how 
such maladjusted persons develop. 
Newspapers need to recognize the sig- 
nificant problem of the mentally ill in 
our society and to bring to the attention 
of the public the steps proposed to al- 
leviate the situation. Large newspapers 
and syndicates need to be staffed by 
managing editors, reporters, feature 
and editorial writers who have some 
training and background in psychology. 














Effect of Serial Position on 
Recall of Radio News Stories 
BY PERCY H. 


In an experimental study, it is demonstrated that the relative 
position of an item within the radio newscast has a significant 
effect on its probability of recall. Dr. Tannenbaum is Director 
of Research in TV and Communications at Michigan State Col- 
lege. This study was done while he was located at Illinois. 


TANNENBAUM 





V> IN THE RELATIVELY UNEXPLOITED 
area of mass communications research, 
investigations in radio broadcasting 
have been at least as frequent as any 
others. For the most part, however, 
these have been “exploratory” studies— 
confined largely to audience measure- 
ments, some content analysis and at- 
tempts to find ecological correlates of 
radio listening behavior. Experimental 
research in broadcasting has not been 
particularly extensive. 


The problem of memory in radio 
listening, which will concern us in this 
article, has come in for its share of 
attention by several investigators. Most 
studies in this field have been focused 
on the comparison of retention of audi- 
tory material with that presented 
through other sensory modalities, pri- 
marily via sight. The general consensus 
is that recall of communication to the 
ear is superior to that to the eye,’ al- 
though little beyond the realm of specu- 
lation is known why this is so. 


There has been, however, some ex- 
perimentation on the factors influencing 
memory of broadcast items. Chappell ? 


‘Wilbur Schramm, “The Effects of Mass Com- 
munications: A Review,’’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
26:397-409 (Dec. 1949). 


made a start in this direction with re- 
spect to certain correlates (e.g., pro- 
gram length, program age, etc.) of pro- 
gram recall, while Cantrill and Allport * 
made several provocative suggestions. 

One study worthy of note in this con- 
nection was that of Harrell, Brown and 
Schramm,‘ who systematically studied 
the effect of the “density” of content on 
the recall. Their problem essentially was 
to investigate memory of newscast items 
as a function of the number of items in 
a newscast of given length, and toward 
that end they made several significant 
and practical findings. 


Another factor studied was that of 
the effect of certain cues in the mes- 
sage. The results of a preliminary study 
by Schramrn’ indicate that the presence 
of the name of a well-known person— 
in this case, a popular campus athlete— 
enhanced the recall of the news item 
which referred to that name. Moreover, 


? Matthew N. Chappell, “Factors Influencing 
Recall of Radio Programs,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 6:107-14 (1942). 

* Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport, The 
Psychology of Radio (New York: Harper, 1935). 

*Thomas W. Harrell, Donald E. Brown and 
Wilbur Schramm, “Memory in Radio Listening,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 33:265—74 (1949). 

5 Unpublished data, related to the author by 
Wilbur Schramm, and reported herein with his 
permission. 
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there was some evidence of a generali- 
zation effect: items in close proximity 
to the name-linked one were recalled 
significantly better. 

The present study seeks to investi- 
gate the effect of the serial position of 
a newscast item on its recall. Does the 
relative position of an item in the news- 
cast influence its probability of recall? 
From a vast fund of psychological 
experimentation, dealing mostly with 
nonsense material, we may expect serial 
position to be an important factor (cf. 
McGeoch and Irion,® and Osgood’ for 
an account of the evidence). The ratio- 
nale is, of course, that recall is a func- 
tion of learning, and that the more we 
know about this process, the more we 
know about the effects of communica- 
tion in the acquisition of information— 
indeed, about communication effects 
generally. 


PROCEDURE 


The 10 p.m. Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation national news roundup of 
Monday, July 7, 1952, was recorded on 
tape. From the 30-odd items in the 
newscast, 12 individual items were se- 
lected. The main criteria for selection 
were that the items be of approximately 
equal and moderate length and of ap- 
proximately equal and moderate impor- 
tance in terms of newsworthiness. An 
additional but less precise criterion was 
that each news item appear to be a dis- 
tinct one in terms of vocal inflection 
and emphasis, as well as content. 

12 items were then re-recorded on 
tape in a more-or-less random order, 
and 12 copies of this tape were made. 
The first copy was kept intact, while 
the remaining 11 tapes were edited so 


*John A. McGeoch and Arthur L. Irion, The 
Psychology of Human Learning (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952). 

™Charles E. Osgood, Method and Theory in 
Experimental Psychology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953). 


vila. Saal 
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as to rotate the serial order of the 12 
items. This was done in a manner such 
that each news item appeared once and 
only once in each of the 12 positions. 
If we label the items from A through 
L, the first tape had the items in the 
order A, B, . . . . L; the second tape, 
B,C, ... .L, A, and so on, until the 
twelfth and last tape, in which the or- 
der was L, A, . . . K. Each newscast 
ran for approximately eight and one- 
half minutes, and the same voice read 
each item on each newscast. In all re- 
spects, then, the 12 newscasts were iden- 
tical, except for the particular ordering 
of the items. 


Twelve groups of subjects were used 
in the experiment, each group being 
exposed to a different tape. These 
groups ranged in size from 11 to 20 
persons, with a total of 180 subjects. 
Subjects were all counsellors at various 
summer camps in the Laurentian region 
near Montreal, Canada. There was an 
almost equal number of males and fe- 
males, and approximately 85 percent 
were college students, the remainder be- 
in high school seniors. 

Subjects were exposed to their respec- 
tive newscasts, and were told to attend 
to the newscast as they would “ordi- 
narily.” Approximately 10 minutes after 
exposure, subjects were asked to indi- 
cate each of the items they could recall. 
In this respect, they were instructed to 
“write down, in as many words as you 
need, what each item was about—just 
enough to indicate that you remember 
the content of each item.” There was 
no restriction placed on the order of 
recall. 


RESULTS 
The results, as indicated in Figure 1, 
clearly demonstrate differential recall of 
the items as a function of their serial 
position. The range in the incidence of 
recall for the various serial positions— 
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FIGURE | 
Recall as a Function of Serial Position 


loos 








from a low of 40.5 percent for the sev- 
enth position to a high of 88.33 percent 
for the twelfth or last position—indicate 
a quite profound effect of serial position 
on recall. 


These data also lend themselves to 
several interesting comparisons. When 
the appropriate statistical techniques* 
are applied to the data, the following 
information emerges: 


(1) Recall is significantly better in 
the second half of the newscast than in 
the first half. This was tested by com- 
paring the incidence of recall for the 
positions 1-6 with that for positions 
7-12. 


(2) Recall is significantly better at 
the extremes of the newscast—at the 
very beginning or at the very end— 
than in the middle of the newscast. This 
was tested by comparing the incidence 
of recall for the first and last quarters 
(positions 1-3, 10-12) of the newscast 


‘In the present instance, the Wilcoxon non- 
parametric paired replicates test was applied. See 
Frank Wilcoxon, Some Rapid Approximate Sta- 
tistical Procedues (Stamford, Conn.: American 
Cyanamid Co., 1949). 
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with the two middle quarters (positions 
4-9). 

(3) Recall at the extreme end of the 
newscast is significantly superior to that 
at the extreme beginning, i.e., recency 
predominates over primacy. This was 
tested by comparing the incidence of 
recall for the last quarter (positions 
10-12) of the newscast with the first 
quarter (positions 1-3). 

In each case, these differences were 
significant well beyond the 5 percent 
level of acceptibility. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings are significant in and 
of themselves. It is useful to know that 
serial position is a significant factor in 
radio newscast item recall, and to know 
something about the nature of this 
effect. There are also additional consid- 
erations that stem from these data. 


Some Theoretical Considerations: 
The data in Figure 1 generally con- 
form to those obtained in most studies 
of serial learning, with the obtained 
curve closely approximating the typical 
bow-shape.® Moreover, in the light of 
Raffel’s'® study demonstrating different 
curves as a function of the method 
used, we find that the somewhat 
skewed nature of the curve in the pres- 
ent study is highly similar to that of 
the so-called free recall method, a vari- 
ation of which was employed here. 

The general findings are also very 
similar to those reported by Jersild 1 
and Ehrensberger’?, utilizing communi- 


*L. B. Ward, “Reminiscence and Rote Learn- 
ing,” Psychological Monographs, 49, No. 220 
(1937). 

“G. Raffel, “Two Determinants of the Effect 


of Primacy,” American Journal of Psychology, 
48:654-57 (1936). 
“Arthur Jersild, ‘Primacy, Recency, Fre- 


quency and Vividness,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 12:58-70 (1929). 

 R. Ehrensberger, “An Experimental Study of 
the Relative Effectiveness of Certain Forms of 
Emphasis in Public Speaking,”’ Speech Mono- 
graphs, 12:94-111 (1945). 
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cation material. However, on the issue 
of recency vs. primacy, there is some 
discrepancy. Analysis of Jersild’s data, 
as reported in Hovland, Janis and 
Kelley,’* indicates that primacy pre- 
dominates over recency. The results of 
Ehrensberger’s study, which more close- 
ly paralleled the present investigation 
to begin with, agreed with the present 
results indicating a significant superio- 
rity of recency. Similarly, Doob'* re- 
ports inconsistent evidence—primacy 
appeared to be superior with printed 
material, but recency was favored with 
motion picture material. As Hovland, 
Janis and Kelley point out, about the 
only thing that can be said with cer- 
tainty from these studies is that recall is 
least in the middle portions. The fact 
that in the present study recency was 
superior to primacy may be mainly a 
reflection of the particular medium of 
communication used, radio, and is not 
a general law encompassing all com- 
munication situations. 

The results are significant in at least 
one other way—they help point out the 
close relationship between communica- 
tion and psychology. Communication 
may be considered as being a special- 
ized area within psychology, and many 
of the problems in one area are prob- 
lems in the other. Those engaged in the 
development of a theory of communi- 
cation can do well to focus attention 
on the experimental and theoretical 
formulations in psychology and related 
fields. 

Some Practical Considerations: What 
do these results mean for the radio 
newscaster? This question may well be 
a remote one. There are elements of 


Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis and Harold 
H. Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 

“Leonard W. Doob, “Effects of Initial Serial 
Position and Attitude upon Recall under Condi- 
tions of Low Motivation,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 48:199-205 (1953). 
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tradition and “strategy” in newscast 
writing that were not involved in the 
present experiment. This paramount 
consideration in newscast writing today 
is that of the importance or newsworthi- 
ness of the item—the more newsworthy 
it is, the more apt it is to be placed 
toward the beginning of the newscast. 
This general principle applies as well 
to the newspaper and telecast. 

Without attempting to dictate advice, 
serious consideration is recommended 
to the practice followed by some news- 
casters of repeating the “highlights” of 
the news at the termination of the 
broadcast. As this study indicated, 
items toward the end of the program 
are recalled significantly better. If we 
wish to bolster the impression and re- 
call of the main news items, it would 
be well to repeat their main points to- 
ward the end of the broadcast, as well 
as to give them their traditional atten- 
tion at the outset. In fact, a brief res- 
umé, in “headline” fashion, of the total 
newscast may be well worth considering. 

Some Methodological Considerations: 
The design of this experiment allowed 
for the testing of the effect of serial 
position, as such, on recall, while con- 
trolling any variation that might be in- 
troduced through differences between 
groups of subjects, and through differ- 
ences inherent in the various items. 

It was to be expected, of course, that 
some items, because of intrinsic news 
value, would be recalled more readily 
than other items. By having each item 
appear once in each position it was pos- 
sible to keep this possible source of 
variation controlled. Differences in per- 
formance between groups were similarly 
controlled.*® 


% An analysis of variance of the differences 
between groups indicated a very insignificant dif- 
ference in performance, with the “within group” 
variance being slightly larger than the “between 
group” variance. 
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One possible source of variation that 
this study did not attempt to control 
was the effect of a specific sequence of 
items over other sequences. The items, 
as used in this experiment, always oc- 
curred in the same sequential order, 
except for which came first and which 
came last. For example, item H always 
followed item G, except in the sole in- 
stance when item H, was first in the se- 
quence. To control this possible variable 
is a simple matter—on paper. In prac- 
tical terms, it poses many problems, 
mainly those of time, finances and facil- 
ities. It would involve the use of many 
additional tape recordings as well as 
a vast number of additional subjects. 
Such an operation was considerably be- 
yond the scope of this study. 

Another possible source of variation 
is that of interaction between any two 
variables. For example, it is possible— 
not probable, it is true, but one can 
never tell—that a combination of a par- 
ticular group with a particular sequence 
might produce a significant variation in 
recall findings. In other words, a partic- 
ular group might perform differently 
with different sequences. Similarly, it is 
conceivable that a particular item may 
be recalled more readily when it occurs 
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in a particular position, not only be- 
cause of the effect of that position but 
also because of a particular affinity—a 
particular going-togetherness—that that 
item has for that position. Another item 
may have a similar going-togetherness 
for another position, and so on. In view 
of the rather well-established practices 
in radio newscasting of placing certain 
item types in certain relative positions, 
this may be more than an overly cau- 
tious consideration. In a way, it is this 
going-togetherness that we mean when 
we talk about “interaction” in analysis 
of variance. Its effect, although not sus- 
pected, may be quite profound. 

Unfortunately, the facilities available 
at the time this study was conducted 
did not allow for a more thorough in- 
vestigation. Limitations of number of 
subjects, recording facilities, etc., com- 
bined to prohibit the use of an experi- 
mental design and procedure that would 
accommodate the above restrictions 
and possibly yield some additional valu- 
able information. What seems to be in- 
dicated is the use of an analysis of 
variance design (possibly of the latin 
square variety) which would allow us 
to get at other variables and to test 
their effect. 





“Inspiration then, I take it, is the sudden opening of some trap door into 
a subliminal area of the mind, or whatever the psychologists chose this year 
to call it. What opens that door I suspect may be any one of several things 
—either special pressures from within or demands from without. This I do 
know, that the experienced artist, the so-called professional, has mastered 
tricks and devices for getting it open, and so brings his subconscious mind 
into double harness with the rest of his cranial equipment. All inspired 
writers from Moses to Millay, all inspired artists, have done no more or no 
less than that.”—From “Inspired and Uninspired Writers,” by Burges 
Johnson, Saturday Review, April 25, 1953. 











Correspondents of U. S. Media 
In the United Kingdom 


BY THEODORE E. KRUGLAK* 


American newspapers have fewer staff correspondents in Lon- 
don now than in 1932, but other media have increased their 
coverage. So Professor Kruglak finds in this analysis of the com- 
position of the newspaper correspondents’ corps, and of prob- 
lems encountered in their reporting of the British scene. 





V3 IN LONDON, DURING DECEMBER 1953, 
there were 109 full-time correspondents 
serving 22 general U. S. information 
media, exclusive of trade, financial and 
specialized periodicals. This was almost 
double the number of correspondents 
working for U. S. media in the British 
capital in 1932. 

At first glance this seems impressive 
—an indication that the U. S. news- 
paper press has considerably expanded 
its coverage of the British scene in the 
last 20 years. That is not quite the case. 
The increase was not the result of addi- 
tional newspapers opening London of- 
fices or existing dailies hiring more cor- 
respondents. The fact is that there are 
fewer U. S. newspapers represented and 
fewer newspaper correspondents at 
work in London today than in 1932; 
the increase in numbers is the result, 
rather, of news agency expansion, and 
the entry of magazines, newsmagazines 


and radio networks into the field. Even 


*Theodore E. Kruglak is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn. He has been on leave to work for his 
doctorate at the Graduate Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Geneva, with a dis- 
sertation on “The Foreign Correspondents: A 
Study of the Reporters for the American Infor- 
mation Media in Western Europe.’’ He also has 
worked with the International Press Institute, 
Zurich, on The Flow of the News study. 


so, the 1953 figure is the lowest for any 
year since the war. (See Table 1.) 


In 1932, the full-time newspaper cor- 
respondents represented almost 50 per- 
cent of the news gathering personnel 
for the U. S. media of information. 
Today they represent 21 percent of the 
correspondents’ corps while the news 
agency staffs have increased to 61.4 per- 
cent of the total. ? 


In 1932 there were 10 U. S. news- 
papers with full-time correspondents in 
London, and at no time between 1945 
and 1953 were more than 14 news- 
papers listed with permanent represen- 
tation. Today there are nine American 
newspapers, including the four dailies 
which syndicate their correspondents’ 
reports. A comparison of the news- 
papers active in London in 1932 and 
those in 1953 shows the following per- 
sonnel and newspaper changes. (Table 
2.) 


‘Based on the annual rosters of the Associa- 
tion of American Correspondents in London. An 
independent check of the records of the Foreign 
Press Association and the British Foreign Office 
and other Ministries failed to uncover any addi- 
tional full-time correspondents for the American 
media. The author has not included specialized 
newspapers such as the Wail Street Journal. This 
field has expanded considerably since 1932. The 
entire area of trade and specialized periodical cor- 
respondence is a project well worth exploring. 
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TABLE | 


Number of Correspondents Employed by U. S. Information Media 
in London, 1932-53* 








Year om p niet e no? Based . Total 
ng, SPE ree en ree 29 30 _: — 59 
EE eer 27 a4 11 15 97 
DP icws Ceearkae en Hens 41 57 15 15 128 
re errr 36 62 15 10 123 
BOE Schad Bein wien amare es 31 67 15 7 120 
PS waebavhes ie sna 29 68 17 7 121 
Pct ped caew een tes shes 27 71 18 5 121 
| ee yee ree eee 24 64 18 5 111 
BE cake by oa ds aaweied ee a 68 15 6 116 
TOR eee eee fe 66 15 6 112 
a. PP ee ere eee ee ere 23 67 14 5 109 


*Rosters for the years prior to 1932, and for 1932 to 1944, are not to be found in the Association's 
files. The author tried to trace back copies through the printers, but their files were destroyed during 
the Blitz. Letters were written to all past presidents of the association in the hope that they might have 
copies of the rosters for those years. William Hillman, Hearst correspondent in London in 1932, be- 
lieved that he had copies of later issues, but in his recent moves from Washington to Independence 
and then to New York with ex-President Truman, has mislaid his personal file. Prof. Robert W. 
Desmond provided the author with a copy of the 1932 roster. Figures for 1942 are from the British 


Foreign Office records of accredited correspondents. 





HOW LONG DO THEY STAY? 


Of the correspondents listed in the 
1932 roster, only one, Peter Lyne, a 
British subject, is still on the job as 
diplomatic correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Two of the cor- 
respondents are still in Europe, Harold 
Callender, chief of the Paris bureau of 
the New York Times, and Marcel Wal- 
lenstein, who also moved to Paris as 
roving European correspondent for the 
Kansas City Star. 


With the exception of Charles A. 
Smith, INS reporter in 1932, and now 
Hearst correspondent and chief of the 
London INS bureau, none of today’s 
American correspondents had pre-war 
experience in London. Several of the 
American correspondents worked in 
London during the war and were reas- 
signed to other European posts after it, 
returning recently to resume London 


coverage. The majority of the corres- 
pondents have been stationed continu- 
ously in London for three years or less. 

The top man in the typical newspa- 
per’s London bureau today was born in 
the United States, although one news- 
paper has a British subject as its lone 
correspondent. Where there is a large 
bureau it is apt to be staffed at least in 
part by British subjects. The total re- 
porting staff for the U. S. newspaper 
press is composed of 14 U. S. citizens 
and 10 British subjects, according to 
the AACL roster.? 


The U. S. born correspondents, un- 
like their Washington colleagues inter- 
viewed by Leo Rosten in 1935-36, are 


* Based on questionnaire replies by nine Ameri- 
can and five British correspondents, and personal 
interviews with eight American and three British 
correspondents. The actual correspondent popula- 
tion at the end of 1953 was 12 American and 10 
British citizens. 
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TABLE 2 


Newspapers and Personnel in London in 1932 and 1953* 





Newspaper 


Personnel 


1932 


1953 





Baltimore Sun 


Chicago Daily News 


Chicago Tribune 


Christian Science Monitor....... 


Hearst Papers 


Kansas City Star 


New York Evening Post........ 


New York Herald Tribune 


Cleveland News, Plain Dealer.... 


New York Daily News.......... 


M. Farmer Murphy 


Negley Farson 


John S. Steele 
S. B. Cave 
Eugene Speck 


J. S. Braithwaite 

J. R. Drummond 
Col. H. G. Kennard 
A. G. Lias 

Pe er Lyne 

Everard Cotes 
Alexander Inglis 


William Hillman 
T. C. Watson 
Hugo Speck 


Marcel Wallenstein 
Raymond Gram Swing 


Harold E. Scarborough 
Arthur E. Mann 
Keith Hutchinson 
R. W. Champion 
J. E. Gibson 
Joseph W. Grigg 
Charles A. Selden 
W. F. Leysmith 
T. B. Macaulay 
Harold Callender 
Ferdinand Kuhn 


Russel W. Baker 
Joan Graham 


Ernie Hill 


Arthur Veysey 
Gwen Morgan 
Joseph Cerutti 
Kay Jackson 
Michael MacClear 
Robert Merry 


Carlyle Morgan 
Harold Hobson 
Melita Knowles 
John A. May** 
Peter Lyne 


Charles A. Smith 


Joseph Newman 
William J. Humphreys* ** 


Drew Middleton 
Thomas Ronan 
Thomas Brady**** 


W. Holden White 
Philip Drew 


Graham Miller 


*Rosters of AACL for 1932 and 1953. Does not include specialized newspapers. 


**Assigned to Boston during 1953. 


***Transferred to Washington during 1953. Not replaced. 
****Transferred to Paris during 1953. Added to London staff during 1953 were Benjamin Welles and 


Peter Whitney. 
——Indicates no representation. 











U. S. Correspondents in London 


not from small towns.’ On the basis of 
replies to a questionnaire,* 40 percent 
of the U. S. correspondents in London 
today were born in cities of 500,000 or 
more, whereas Dr. Rosten’s inquiry 
among Washington correspondents 
rearly 20 years ago revealed that only 
3.8 percent were born in cities of over 
500,000. 


The correspondent in London is 
likely to be in his early forties, al- 
though among British employees there 
is a greater spread in ages with several 
in the 20-25 year range. The majority 
of correspondents are married, three of 
the U. S. correspondents to British sub- 
jects. Most of the married correspon- 
dents have one child. 


There seems little difference in edu- 
cational backgrounds of the U. S. and 
British personnel. Contrary to the gen- 
eral rule in British journalism, the ma- 
jority of the British correspondent per- 
sonnel are college graduates. One of the 
U. S. correspondents reported no for- 
mal education beyond grade school, 
while two of the correspondents re- 
ported advanced degrees. One is a for- 
mer Nieman fellow. Eleven of the 14 
correspondents are college graduates. 
The following institutions are repre- 
sented by graduates among the news- 
paper correspondents in London: Uni- 
versity of California, UCLA, Harvard, 
Columbia, Syracuse, St. John’s of An- 
napolis, Johns Hopkins, University of 
Oklahoma, University of Paris, Cam- 
bridge and Westminster. 


The social sciences predominate as 
the college and graduate study majors. 


%Leo Rosten, The Washington Correspondents 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), p. 
326. 

‘ Questionnaires sent to all correspondents— 
staff and “‘stringer”—listed in the 1953-54 AACL 
roster, and personal interviews conducted with at 
least one correspondent of each of the U. S. 
newspapers represented in London. 
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TABLE 3 
Major Number 
Political Science .......... 3 
oo oo. cede css 3 
IR 550 5. Salen ed vee aoe 3 
SE Sede chsevnvedceses 2 
English Literature ......... 2 
err etre ee 1 
South American Studies 1 





Several indicated more than one major 
field of study.° (Table 3) 

The questionnaire and personal inter- 
views confirmed the length of service 
for the correspondents. Six of the cor- 
respondents have been in London for 
less than a year and seven for more 
than eight years. The average length 
of service in London is three years." 

While none of the British correspon- 
dents reported working in other foreign 
posts, apart from temporary duty with 
the armed forces, a majority of the 
Americans had served as correspon- 
dents in other foreign posts before com- 
ing to London. Three correspondents 
reported no prior foreign service. The 
longest period abroad (outside London) 
was 10 years, with a median of four 
years in other foreign posts. 

London correspondents are men with 
considerable experience in journalism; 


5 Based on questionnaire replies by nine U. S. 
and five British correspondents, and personal 
interviews witk eight U. S. and three British 
correspondents. 

For U. S. comparisons see: Francis V. Prug- 
ger, “Social Composition and Training of Mil- 
waukee Journal News Staff,’’ JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY (Sept. 1941); Warren C. Engstrom, “‘So- 
cial Composition and Training of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune News and Editorial 
Staff,’ University of Minnesota microfilmed mas- 
ter’s thesis, 1950; and Rosten, op. cit. The Journal 
staff averaged 39.8 years of age, the Star and 
Tribune’s 36.5 years, and Rosten’s Washington 
correspondents 37.5 years. The London corres- 
pondents averaged 42.5 years. 

* Based on AACL rosters. Questionnaire and 
personal interview figures are: four less than a 
year and three over eight. The average is slightly 
less than three years. 
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the minimum period was five years, but 
most reported at least 20 years in news- 
paper work or allied fields.” 


Salaries for U. S. correspondents are 
much higher than those paid British 
subjects working for the American 
newspapers. No full-time American re- 
porter in London received less than 
$6,200 a year; the maximum salary re- 
ported by a British correspondent was 
$6,000. Several of the U. S. correspon- 
dents received more than $15,000 a 
year, while the median was $9,000. 
The median for the British personnel 
was $3,000. 


How does this compare with Ameri- 
can and British wage scales? The for- 
eign correspondent minimum wage un- 
der the American Newspaper Guild 
agreements with the New York news- 
papers is $6,760. Only one U. S. cor- 
respondent in London (a non-New 
York newspaper correspondent) re- 
ceived a salary below Guild scale. The 
National Union of Journalists agree- 
ments with the London newspapers call 
for a top minimum of approximately 
$2,100 for qualified journalists (4 years 
experience). One British employee 
earned less than this scale; the others 
well above it. 


V> WHILE A WIDE RANGE OF TOPICS 
was covered in the personal interviews, 
this study is confined to the problems 
of reporting the British scene. 


The most obvious problem as soon as 
the comparatively short length of ser- 
vice in London was established through 
the roster examination is: “How does 
a correspondent with no background ex- 
perience in pre-war England cover the 
United Kingdom today?” 


‘Compared with Engstrom’s median of 8-11 
years, and Rosten’s 7 years. 
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There was general agreement among 
the correspondents interviewed that lack 
of pre-war London experience is a 
handicap in certain areas. The impact 
of social legislation is difficult to eval- 
uate without this background, especi- 
ally in the light of today’s emphasis on 
interpretive writing. 

But pre-war experience is merely one 
phase of the general problem. Cover- 
ing the United Kingdom requires con- 
tinuous and long cultivation of the 
sources of news. One correspondent 
put it this way: 


London is like any other city. To 
cover it properly you must have reliable 
contacts and sources of information. 
The only difference is that it takes long- 
er here to build up the contacts. And 
you have to keep working at it. I 
thought I knew everybody in London 
during the war. When I came back I 
discovered I had to start all over again. 
I had to retrace my steps and mend my 
fences. After a year, Ive just reached 
the point where I was nine years ago.® 


Another correspondent said: 


My paper likes to send a man out for 
a year or so for seasoning and to give 
the foreign news a fresh slant. My opin- 
ion is that a year is too long for the 
wide-eyed approach. At the end of the 
year you've lost your virginity without 
acquiring the experience. For an honest 
correspondent doing this kind of writ- 
ing, six months is too long. After that 
he wishes he’d been in the country six 
years to really understand the British. 


PROBLEMS OF NEWS-GATHERING 


The correspondents agreed unani- 
mously that there is no censorship prob- 
lem in the United Kingdom today— 
direct censorship that is. While British 
newspapers may be hampered by the 
Official Secrets Act and government 


5 All quotations are from personal interviews 
with correspondents. As in the case of the ques- 
tionnaires, the respondent’s anonymity was guar- 
anteed. 
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pressures, the correspondents are free 
to report the British scene as they see 
it. True, a government official may tele- 
phone a correspondent and call atten- 
tion to inaccuracies in a story, or sug- 
gest material to warrant other conclu- 
sions, but there is no control over the 
writing or transmission of news. 


But direct censorship is replaced by 
another phenomenon—the inaccessibili- 
ty of sources—a kind of censorship at 
the source—and the consequent inabil- 
ity to run down the answers to ques- 
tions. A majority of the correspondents 
felt that they could not see the impor- 
tant people in government. The stan- 
dard excuse is: “Oh that’s a question 
likely to be asked in the House in the 
near future—and you know I cannot 
answer it until Parliament meets.” Cor- 
respondents find an amazing number of 
questions on which silence must be ob- 
served until asked in the House, and 
most of them never are asked. 


The correspondents were of the opin- 
ion that this practice of dodging the 
American press representatives stemmed 


from Sir Winston Churchill. He has 
conducted no press conferences since 
coming into office, and this is reflected 
in the conduct of other ministers. Sev- 
eral correspondents were of the opinion 
that it is not a universal rule, citing the 
comparative accessibility of the Treas- 
ury Officials. But in general the high 
officials of the government do not speak 
to correspondents. 


The problem at the lower level is 
not as acute. The correspondents who 
have been stationed in London the 
longest reported little difficulty in this 
area. But as one correspondent put it: 

You have to work a lot harder and 
longer at the job of gaining their confi- 
dence than you do in Washington. It 


means daily visits for months on end, 
just dropping in for a chat until the of- 
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ficial is softened up enough to remem- 
ber your name and face. It means a se- 
ries of lunches and cocktails. And even 
then you can’t pick up a phone and pop 
a question. 


While this view is shared by most 
correspondents working in London to- 
day, a dissenting voice occasionally ap- 
pears, usually from a correspondent 
who has been in the United Kingdom 
for a long time. Some former London 
correspondents also take the minority 
side—witness a letter from a newsman 
now back in the States: 


As to the chief gripe of London cor- 
respondents being the inaccessibility of 
Churchill and top level people: this is a 
complaint of amateurs. British political 
figures have never been as accessible to 
the press in London as Americans in 
Washington. The British system just 
doesn’t work that way. You meet poli- 
ticians and top level people in the lob- 
bies at Westminster, at party confer- 
ences, at luncheons which you arrange 
yourself if possible... . Also (our 
publisher) had many personal friends 
among British publishers, politicians, 
and business men, and he went out of 
his way to see that the men on his Lon- 
don staff were introduced to these 
friends and taken into their confidence. 
Once I knew these people and had 
caught the hang of the British system, 
I never felt like an uninformed out- 
sider.® 


The official silence is overcome to a 
certain extent by the correspondent’s 


* Letter to author dated Jan. 21, 1954. It is in- 
teresting to note that the present correspondent for 
this newspaper agrees with the majority view, and 
not with his predecessor. For other views of the 
difficulties of covering London by correspondents 
who were transferred from London before the au- 
thor could see them, read: Doris Willens, “‘Re- 
porting in London Takes More Time,” an inter- 
view with the New York Times London bureau 
chief prior to his departure for Canada, Editor & 
Publisher, April 18, 1953, p.60.; and William Mc- 
Gaffin, “‘Access to News in London,” IPI Report, 
May, 1953, p.3, for views of the former Chicago 
Daily News London correspondent on Churchill's 
inaccessibility. McGaffin takes a kinder view to- 
wards the Foreign Office than some of today’s 
correspondents do. 
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own resources. A “must” is the daily 
and weekly British press. It is not un- 
usual for a correspondent to read 14 to 
16 newspapers daily. It’s not enough to 
rely on the Times, the Guardian and 
Express, the London evening papers, the 
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of Ambassador Douglas, but other em- 
bassies often come up with tips worth 
pursuing. BBC is a good source of news, 
and those correspondents with access to 
the BBC monitoring service can pick up 
a great deal of Iron Curtain material. 


provincial dailies, the Scotsman—not to 
mention the Sunday papers and weekly 
magazines of opinion. He must go be- 
yond all those. 


The task of covering London is not 
an impossible one. It is difficult for the 
newcomer, but given enough time to 
become acquainted, and a fairly good 
expense account, the correspondent can 
do the job. 


The American embassy is not the 
source of news it used to be in the days 





Life of the journalistic researcher may be greatly simplified through the 
introduction of a new research tool—the lightweight, portable photo-copy 
device. This invention is also exceedingly handy around the journalism 
classroom. 

The device, via slow-speed, direct copy photographic paper, permits the 
researcher to obtain full, 100 percent accurate transcriptions of manu- 
scripts, documents, newspapers, pictures and any printed or written data. 
The copying work may be conducted in ordinary room light, and requires 
no more space or facilities than for a portable typewriter. 

This photo-copying device was used by the author recently in research on 
18th Century publications in the Rare Book collection at the University of 
Texas. Complete photo-transcriptions were made by the researcher of all 
pertinent newspapers, quietly, and in the space of one afternoon. 

Then, in one evening, all the photographs were developed and printed, 
to provide full working material for the study. The prints, 842 by 10 inches 
in size, are sturdy and can be annotated with pencil and ink. 

Simple techniques of developing and printing can be mastered by those 
with no photographic background, and the work is done without need of 
darkroom. A few trays, a packet of chemicals and some water—and the 
job is quickly completed. 

By the use of these photo-techniques, this researcher found his speed to 
be about doubled, for it saved the slow task of accurate note taking. Accu- 
racy, of course, through photography, is at the 100 percent level. 

The device will copy not only flat material such as newspapers, but 
tightly bound books as well. It has many other uses. For example, when a 
student turns in an especially fine study, you can run off photo-copies for 
the entire class. 

The particular device used by the writer retails for considerably less than 


a portable typewriter —JIM F. PALMER, assistant professor of journalism, 
University of Houston. 














FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Egyptian Press and Its 
Current Problems 


BY HENRY LADD SMITH 


Egyptian newspapers are striving to overcome handicaps of illit- 
eracy, lack of access to news, censorship and an inadequate 
economic base. Dr. Smith, journalism professor at Wisconsin, 
spent the 1952-53 academic year in Egypt as a Fulbright lec- 
turer at Cairo University and the American University at Cairo. 





YW EGYPT WAS ALREADY THE KEY TO 
the Middle East before King Farouk 
was ousted in July 1952, but the posi- 
tion of the country in that area has 
become even more important since the 
revolution. The land of the Nile has 


emerged culturally, nationally and relig- 
iously as the leader in its sphere, and 
unless there is an internal collapse, 
there is every indication that it will 
maintain that position. 


It is significant that the headquar- 
ters of the potentially powerful Arab 
League are in Cairo, and that an Egyp- 
tian is its secretary-general. In an area 
where religion is so closely integrated 
with government, courts and home, re- 
ligious dominance is also important. 
The largest Moslem seminary in the 
world, Al Azhar, is located in Cairo. 
More important, the people of Egypt 
drank deeply of the intoxicating waters 
of nationalism following the revolution, 
and that spirit was manifest in the de- 
mands of Egyptian leaders for greater 
consideration from the West. As a 
crossroads of the world, Egypt is of 
concern to statesmen in the most dis- 
tant capitals, and they know that public 
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opinion in this critical area is a matter 
of considerable consequence. 

All this makes a study of the Egyp- 
tian press more than an academic exer- 
cise, for the press and the future adjust- 
ment of the Middle East are closely 
related. The press of the Nile Valley 
has a very creditable history, and some 
of the modern newspapers operate on 
standards that command respect.' 

For centuries Egypt was overrun by 
a succession of conquerors concerned 
only with the exploitation of the land 
and its ancient people. Conditions of 
the peasants, or fellahin, were deplor- 
able, for the most part. The low cul- 
tural level of the masses discouraged 
establishment of a popular press. 

When the French occupied the coun- 


try in 1798, Napoleon brought along 
three presses. His purpose was to issue 
information in French, Greek and Ar- 
abic as a means of developing better 
relations. The emperor eventually estab- 
lished two newspapers, both in French. 


‘The writer is indebted to Dr. Ibrahim Abdou, 
former director of the Institute of Journalism, 
Fouad Awal (now Cairo) University, whose un- 
published manuscript on the “History of the Egyp- 
tian Press” is the basis for some of this comment. 
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One, Le Courrier de l'Egypte, was 
printed on quarto-sized paper. It in- 
cluded mostly local news of interest to 
the garrison, but whenever information 
from Europe or the Near East seeped 
through the British blockade, this was 
given prominent space. 

The other Napoleonic publication, La 
Decade Egyptienne, was intended for 
scholars and administrators interested 
in the scientific, archeological and lit- 
erary progress of the Nile Valley. As a 
critical journal, edited carefully in a 
crucial period of Egyptian develop- 
ment, the publication is still a valuable 
reference. 

The French conquerors fully intended 
to produce an Arabic language paper 
for the general public, but revolts fos- 
tered by the enemies of France cul- 
minated in the evacuation of the coun- 
try by Napoleon in 1801 and ended this 
plan. 


Yt ONE OF THE GREATEST FIGURES IN 
Egyptian history is Mohammed Aly, 
until recently honored as the George 
Washington of his country.? He was a 
Macedonian who rose in the service of 
the Turkish Sultan, then in nominal 
control of Egypt, and eventually the 
soldier became viceroy of the Nile de- 
pendency. The old Ottoman empire was 
crumbling, however, and Aly was able 
to make himself so powerful that he 
soon made Egypt stronger than its mas- 
ter. In 1819 Mohammed Aly founded 
the first press to print the native 
tongue. It was called the Khedive’s 
Journal, and it was mainly concerned 
with information of interest to govern- 
ing officials.’ Its successor, El Wakai- 


* He was founder of the dynasty, of which King 
Farouk was the last member to rule, and the 
present status of the emancipator of Egypt is 
somewhat vague at the time of writing this. 


* Khedive was Turkish for “‘small ,” and was 
the title used by Egyptian viceroys of the Sultan. 
Under Ismail Pasha, the title connoted a ruler who 
was in complete control of an independent country. 
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el Masria, established in 1826, contin- 
ued to modern times as the official 
gazette of the administration. 

Mohammed Aly and his sons made 
Egypt not only autonomous, but the 
dominant power in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. They extended Egyptian boun- 
daries through the Sudan. During this 
period newspapers thrived. Some were 
foreign language publications for the 
benefit of the European colonies at 
Alexandria, Cairo and the Suez com- 
munities. 

Ismail, the grandson of Mohammed 
Aly, encouraged publishers. They fitted 
in with his plan for westernizing 
Egypt. More than 30 newspapers ap- 
peared in his reign, which was roughly 
the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This period was the high water 
mark in the surge of Egyptian freedom 
and power. Ismail sponsored the con- 
struction of roads, canals, telegraph 
lines and rail systems. Under his rule 
the boundaries were extended to Ethi- 
opia and the Congo. For the first time 
the entire Nile waterway was under 
unified control. A nationalized postal 
system improved communications, 
much to the benefit of the press, of 
course. The Khedive also established 
museums, libraries, schools and special 
courts. All this accounted for a kind of 
Egyptian rebirth, and was reflected in 
a thriving press. 

But Ismail extended himself too far. 
He had been left with a huge debt from 
the building of the Suez canal. He also 
paid heavy tribute to the Turks for a 
time in order to win complete indepen- 
dence by peaceful means. But instead 
of enforcing an austerity program to 
help balance his budget, Ismail lavished 
fortunes on the trappings of royalty. To 
meet his obligations, he borrowed heav- 
ily abroad. When his creditors became 
apprehensive about their investments, 
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they demanded action from their re- 
spective governments. The decline of 
the Egyptian cotton monopoly, follow- 
ing the revival of the American cotton 
trade at the end of the Civil War, 
brought Ismail to ruin. He was forced 
into exile by statesmen of the very coun- 
tries he had looked to as models for 
his own country. 


Yt AS FOREIGNERS ONCE AGAIN BEGAN 
to exploit the resources and people of 
the Nile, a remarkable leader appeared. 
He was Ahmed Orabi, first powerful 
leader in modern times to spring from 
the fellahin class.‘ Orabi engineered a 
successful army revolt, similar to the 
one that brought Lewa Mohammed Na- 
guib to head a new government in 
1952. Many attempts were made by 
outside interests, and by Egyptian poli- 
tical rivals, to get rid of Crabi, but he 
was too popular with the fellahin to 
risk assassination, either politically, or 
physically. In 1881 he succeeded in win- 
ning broad reforms, including the 
greatest extension of popular rule ex- 
perienced up to that time. 

Fearful of the military leader’s in- 
creasing power, a combination of the 
old Egyptian privileged class and a coa- 
lition of foreign powers sought his 
overthrow. The reaction of the out- 
raged populace was a bloody riot. In 
Alexandria and Cairo, anti-foreign dem- 
onstrations got out of control. At this 
point the British stepped in to restore 
order. Orabi held them off until the 
British moved in treacherously from the 
Suez canal, which the Egyptian leader 
believed to be a flank protected by 
international agreement. At the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, on the site of the pres- 


* The translation of Egyptian names and places 
is phonetic. Thus, Orabi is sometimes spelled 
“Arabi” or “Irabi’’. The authority for the above 
spelling is Anthony M. Galatoli, Egypt in Midpas- 
sage (Cairo: Urwand and Sons Press, 1950), chap- 
ter 1. 
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ent British base, Orabi was defeated. 
This was the beginning of British dom- 
ination of the Nile Valley, but during 
this short interim of insurgency, jour- 
nalism progressed rapidly, as editors 
tried to keep readers informed of the 
issues and of developments. 


The Egyptian press encountered 
many difficulties under the British after 
the occupation of the key cities in 1882. 
Despite controls, journalists made im- 
portant contributions during this period, 
however. A virile party press appeared. 
Controversy, political interests and par- 
ty subsidy kept the press active and 
influential at a time when it might easily 
have ceased to be an important force. 
As nationals and foreigners chose sides 
on political and social issues, more than 
a thousand newspapers and magazines 
were registered. 


Another contribution of the press was 
to shift the emphasis in public matters 
from religious to secular leadership. 

The press of this period may also be 
credited with the revival of Arabic as 
the official language. Turkish and Eng- 
lish threatened at one time or another 
to drive out the native tongue. News- 
papers, by carrying the vernacular into 
the home, office and bureau, literally 
submerged the alien voices. 

The increase in the number of print- 
ing plants, many of which were devoted 
to producing public periodicals, stimu- 
lated interest in other types of publica- 
tion. For the first time authors appeared 
who could write in the vernacular pop- 
ularized by the newspapers. Competi- 
tion for their work, combined with re- 
duced production costs, brought forth 
a new literature. 


YW THE PRESENT NEWSPAPER PRESS OF 
Egypt continues to extend its influence. 
Greatest obstacle to its progress now is 
illiteracy, but even this can be over- 
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come, if the present administration 
lives up to its promises. 

Because of the peculiar geography of 
the country, influential newspapers 
printed in Alexandria or Cairo have a 
national distribution. The populated 
area of Egypt is actually only a ribbon 
of green, about 10 miles wide, except 
in the delta region. About 95 percent 
of Egypt is desert, habitable only by 
wandering groups. This narrow band 
cannot support many newspapers, even 
if the literacy level in the small farm 
communities could be raised materially. 
Some of the larger cities, such as Suez, 
Port Said, Assiut and Minia have news- 
papers, but the concentration of the 


popular press is in the political and re- 
ligious capital, Cairo; or in the great 
commercial center, Alexandria. Good 
railroad service running up the nar- 
row, fertile corridor takes these papers 
to the distant communities in a short 
time. These papers also circulate widely 


in other states of the Arab-Moslem 
world, so their influence is greater than 
circulation figures might suggest. For 
example, there are Egyptian publica- 
tions with larger publics in Lebanon, 
Jordan and the Hejaz areas than any 
the local periodicals can reach. This 
makes Egyptian journalism significant 
in most countries under the Crescent. 

If it were not for the cost and scar- 
city of paper, Egyptian newspapers 
would be larger in bulk. The typical 
paper has 12 pages, although before 
the war 24 was common. Advertising 
has lagged in a country where the mass 
of consumers live on a_ subsistence 
level. And because selling and business 
are careers without much prestige, the 
material aspects of journalism usually 
do not receive the proper emphasis. On 
student newspapers, for example, candi- 
dates are eager to write editorials, poet- 
ry or sports, but no one cares to write 
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advertising copy, much less to sell 
space, even when there are attractive 
financial inducements. Progressive 
papers are beginning to see the rela- 
tionship between editorial independence 
and legitimate profits, however, and 
eventually this change in attitude may 
result in publications larger in bulk, 
circulation and income. 


Because of income tax problems, 
publishers do not report circulations 
publicly. There is no such thing as an 
audit bureau of circulations. Not only 
are publishers taxed according to circu- 
lation, but circulation has only an in- 
direct relation to the “pulling power” 
of advertising. The larger papers, in- 
deed, are very likely to go to families 
least likely to be important buyers, 
although of course, anyone who can 
read in this area is almost certain to be 
several levels above the economic plane 
of the average Egyptian. 


Even journalists of long experience 
rarely agree in their estimates of circu- 
lations. The consensus, however, is that 
several of the newspapers have press 
runs of 100,000 daily. In time of crisis 
circulation may zoom to a quarter of a 
million. Twenty-five years ago, by con- 
trast, a circulation of 15,000 was con- 
sidered good. 

Some of the outstanding publications 
are: 

Al Misri (meaning, “The Egyptian”). 
This daily newspaper followed the line 
of extreine nationalism. It was formerly 
the voice of the old Wafd political 
party, outlawed after the 1952 revolu- 
tion because of its extremist elements, 
but apparently ready to be revived 
whenever authorities permit.° Al Misri 
suffered some in popularity when the 


5 The revolutionary period is explained by Dr. 
Rashed El Barawy, in The Military Coup in 
Egypt (Cairo: The Renaissance Bookshop Press, 
1953). 
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old Wafdist leaders were exposed for 
their corruption in the latter days of 
King Farouk. It tended to be anti-for- 
eign in tone, and regained circulation 
as such sentiment became a factor in 
the development of nationalism under 
the Naguib-Nasser administrations. Cir- 
culation in the fall of 1953 was esti- 
mated by one of the veteran foreign 
correspondents at around 150,000. The 
paper was published by Mahmoud Abu 
el Fat’h, and edited by his brother, 
Hussein. In the spring of 1953 the 
publisher bought the Société Orientale 
de Publicité (the S.O.P.), which pro- 
duced some of the most influential for- 
eign language newspapers, including the 
English language Egyptian Gazette and 
its weekly supplement, the Egyptian 
Mail. The price was said to be nearly 
a million dollars for the plant and good 
will of the half dozen publications in- 
volved, which indicates the importance 
of this transaction. Thus the most ex- 
treme anti-foreign journalist gained con- 
trol of the bulk of foreign language 
organs. 

But the publisher of A/ Misri and his 
brother were brought to trial by the 
Revolutionary Command Council in 
May 1954. They were accused of “aim- 
ing to destroy the government,” and of 
“spreading hostile propaganda.” The 
publisher was sentenced to 10 years im- 
prisonment in absentia (he was living in 
Europe when the trial began). The edi- 
tor was given a suspended sentence of 
15 years in prison. Property estimated 
to be worth well over a million dollars 
was confiscated by the government. Al 
Misri was padlocked. What would hap- 
pen when the largest Egyptian news- 
paper was no longer in competition 
with less nationalistic publications, and 
what would happen to the extensive 
foreign language press owned by Mah- 
moud, were questions that could not be 
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answered as this article went to press. 

Al Ahram (“The Pyramid”) is the 
New York Times of the region. It! is 
one of the great dailies of the Middle 
East. Originally operated by Lebanese 
interests, it is now published under a 
trust. Occasionally it bursts into the 
popular chant against foreigners, but on 
the whole, it is restrained and it ranks 
ahead of competitors for reliability and 
responsibility. Circulation is about half 
that of Al Misri, or around 60,000, but 
its subscribers are likely to be in the 
upper income brackets, and it is there- 
fore one of the most prosperous news- 
papers in the Middle East. Like A/ 
Misri, it is a morning paper. 

Al Akhbar (“The News”) is a daily 
published by the famed Amin twins, 
Aly and Moustafa, promoters of some 
of the most spirited journalism in the 
lands under the Crescent. Heavy-set, 
amiable, and noted for shrewdness in 
a land where this trait is highly valued, 
the Amins have established a promising 
press empire. A key publication is the 
Saturday Akhbar el Yom (“News of the 
Day”). Making use of the lessons in 
makeup, illustration and lively treat- 
ment of local news that they learned 
on British and American papers, the 
Amins threatened for a time to run 
away with Egyptian circulation honors. 
They did prove that sensationalism is 
as effective in the Nile Valley as it was 
in New York, in building up a new- 
reader-public. The Amins bought a 
modern building to house the latest in 
presses. They hired the best writers ob- 
tainable. They fought courageously for 
reforms, even before the revolution. 
Their policies and methods made the 
Amin publications the fastest-growing 
journals in the Middle East. But of late 
the adoption of western standards has 
been suspect, and the Amins are now 
suffering for their former pro-Ameri- 
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canism and for their departure from tra- 
ditions now identified with nationalism. 
From a high of around 120,000, Akh- 
bar el Yom began to decline in circula- 
tion after the fall of 1953. 


Other publications of the Amins are 
Akhbar el Guedida (“Latest News”, a 
supplement to Al Akhbar; Akher Saa 
(“The Last Hour”), a Wednesday news 
magazine; Al Guil al Guidid (“New 
Generation”), the Egyptian equivalent 
of Time, and widely distributed 
throughout the Arab League countries; 
Akher Lahza (“Last Moment”), a fea- 
ture insert for Akher Saa; Kettab al 
Yom (“Book of the Day”), a monthly 
magazine of general interest; and Akh- 
bar al Dar (“House News”), an em- 
ploye or house organ. 

Rose el Yuseff is a popular little 
weekly published by a noted woman 
journalist, Fatima el Yuseff, and edited 
by her son. Printed on cheap stock, it 
is available to Egyptians of lesser in- 
comes, but it is closely followed by in- 
tellectuals and by a loyal public of edu- 
cated men and women. It includes 
background information, outspoken 
criticism of administration policies and 
current issues, and some of the best 
caricatures to be seen in the Middle 
East. It can be extremely unfair in its 
attacks, as the writer has reason to 
know. 
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The Egyptian press has thrived on 
controversy. It uses opposition to out- 
side influences both as a policy and as 
a circulation builder. It must be given 
great credit for developing culture and 
national aspirations in a people long 
apathetic to constructive agitation. It 
has enjoyed surprising freedom. Even 
under the deposed monarch newspa- 
pers were often violently critical of 
royal policies. They were openly resent- 
ful of Farouk’s scandalous conduct. 


The papers suffered, however, from 
lack of reliable news sources. Free to 
comment on many issues, they were 
denied access to administration informa- 
tion from top to bottom and had to 
depend upon handouts much of the 
time. At times the Egyptian press lost 
public confidence because of the venal- 
ity of some of its members. And most 
of the press was controlled by factions 
eager to discredit rivals at any cost. 


The new administration purports to 
encourage freedom of the press. It 
sometimes imposes rigid censorship, but 
apparently only with reluctance. For- 
eign publications critical of Egyptian 
policy are seldom banned, although they 
may be delayed in distribution. On the 
other hand, the right of the government 
to censor and to padlock publications 
is unchallenged. 





Discovery of 120 annual volumes of the Europaeische Zeitung, 1678 to 
1825, is announced by Gustav K. Fastabend, historian and journalist of 
Kreis Hanau, Germany. The journal is said to be the first European news- 
paper which attempted to circulate across the boundaries of states and prin- 
cipalities in central Europe. Its first issue appeared on December 7, 1678 
under authorization of Count Friedrich Kasimir of Hanau. 

The volumes were packed in large boxes which had been undisturbed for 
several generations. Mr. Fastabend has now begun to study systematically 
the contents of the newspaper, particularly the sidelights on details of his- 


tory which the issues contain. 














The Press in Indonesia: 
By-Product of Nationalism 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF* 





> IN COMPARISON WITH THE PRESS IN 
Western countries, the newspaper world 
in Indonesia is characterized by certain 
distinct features. 

First of all the Indonesian press, like 
the language it employs, is the by- 
product of nationalism in the country. 
Virtually all important Indonesian 
papers played a role in forming and 
directing an undeveloped indigenous 
public opinion toward the ultimate 
overthrow of the colonial regime. 

Second, the press in Indonesia not 
only reflects divergent political ideol- 
Ogies, but is affected even more by the 
structure of a plural society, i.e. by the 
presence of large and to a certain ex- 
tent still unassimilated population 
groups, such as Europeans, Chinese, 
Arabs and Indians. Hence more than 
in other countries the press in Indo- 
nesia expresses profound social and 
ethnic differentiation. 

Third, the Indonesian press is un- 
usually dependent on the government. 
This was so in colonial times because 
of repressive censorship regulations, and 
remains true today because of its finan- 
cial insecurity which has resulted in an 
extensive program of assistance or sub- 
sidization by the state. 


*The author was born and educated in Indo- 
nesia, and has returned there twice since the rev- 
olution. He calls Surabaya his “home town.”’ He 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia University, 
is an assistant professor in the Department of 
Foreign Studies at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, and is the author of a book and of sev- 
eral articles on social processes in Indonesia. 


Finally, the Indonesian press is still a 
medium of a social élite, since roughly 
70 percent of the Indonesian populace 
are still illiterate. This not only affects 
circulation and advertising techniques, 
but sometimes gives the press a pecu- 
liar stridency of tone and extremism of 
editorial opinion. 


In the days of the Dutch East India 
Company printed bulletins carrying offi- 
cial news existed for the benefit of the 
European community. It was not until 
the middle of the 19th century that both 
Dutch and Indonesian newspapers were 
started. Among the earliest were the 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Handelsblad (Ba- 
tavia), which lasted from 1828 to 1833; 
and the Soerabaiasche Courant, founded 
in 1837. The Samarangs Advertentie- 
blad, founded in 1845, was the fore- 
runner of De Locomotief, established 
under that name in 1863 and a daily 
that became extremely important as an 
influence for political and colonial re- 
forms. It employed Indonesians on its 
staff and included articles in the Indo- 
nesian language. This paper still exists. 
Another early paper, founded in 1852, 
was Java Bode, also continuing today as 
the largest Dutch paper in the Indies. 
Since the total European population was 
very small—never exceeding 300,000 
even at its peak. just before World War 
Il—the circulation of these Dutch pa- 
pers was limited; their combined total 
before 1900 probably did not exceed 
80,000. 
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Almost simultaneously Indo-Chinese 
and Indonesian papers came into exis- 
tence. In 1856 the first paper for Indo- 
nesian-speaking Chinese was founded 
in Surabaya,’ Java, the Soerat Kabar 
Bahassa Malajoe (“the newspaper in the 
Malay language”). The year before in 
Soerakarta, also in Java, the first Indo- 
nesian paper, Bromartini, had seen the 
light of day, followed by Slompret Ma- 
lajoe (“Malay Trumpet”) in 1860, in 
Semarang, and by Bintang Timur 
(“Eastern Star”) in 1862, also in Sura- 
baya. 

All of these early Indonesian papers 
were issued by Dutch publishers. Their 
circulations were very small. Owing to 
the lack of news services and communi- 
cations facilities, most of the Dutch 
papers offered little more than a rehash 
of old news culled from the European 
papers, plus semi-literary articles of hu- 
man interest and of life in the Indies, a 
few advertisements, usually of auctions, 
and above all local news. 


Due to the small size of the Euro- 
pean community and the relatively low 
level of intellectual interests, these 
papers suffered from an inescapable 
aura of provincialism which they did 
not lose even in the present century. 
Furthermore those bright spirits who 
wished to quicken intellectual curiosity 
and an interest in public affairs among 
the European élite soon found them- 
selves out of favor with the authorities. 
Censorship was extremely repressive un- 
til deep into the 19th century, and in 
theory nothing could appear in print 
without the approval of the governor- 
general’s office. A statute of Dutch 
Criminal Law decreed heavy punish- 
ment for those who advocated and pro- 


'The Javanese spelling of Surabaya (or Sura- 
baia) is Surabaja. The varied spellings of this and 
other place names is explained by such differences 
in the Dutch and Javanese usage. 
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mulgated “by word, letter or picture, 
either directly or indirectly, openly or 
secretly ideas destined to disturb peace 
and order and urge the disestablish- 
ment of the government of the Nether- 
lands Indies”, or who publicly uttered 
sentiments of “enmity, hate or criti- 
cism” of the government. The “Pers- 
breidel ordonantie” (Press control ordi- 
nance), Statepaper 1937, no. 394, gave 
the government absolute authority to 
disband temporarily any newspaper, 
without due process, in the interests of 
“peace and order.” In the '30’s as well 
as in the revolutionary period (1945- 
1949) the Dutch prohibited the appear- 
ance of a number of dailies.” 


Despite these oppressive measures, 
or perhaps because of them, the Dutch 
colonial papers and later the Indone- 
sian papers exhibited a marked aggres- 
siveness and vituperativeness. As early 
as the middle of the 19th century this 


reached such a state that the colonial 
authorities hired one of Holland’s lead- 
ing literary figures, Conrad Busken 
Huet, to direct a paper which would 
counter the hostile criticisms the gov- 
ernment was experiencing in the colo- 
nial press in Indonesia. With a mea- 
sure of increase in local self-govern- 
ment—and especially after the advent 
of Indonesian nationalism in the pres- 
ent century—the tide turned; many 
journalists of note in the colonial press 
world became die-hard defenders of 
colonialism. The power of some was 
immense, and through their bullying 
practices they made themselves and 
their papers feared throughout 
Indonesia.* 


* On the press in the colonial era see G. W. J. 
Drewes, “De strijd om de persvrijheid en de oud- 
ste inlandsche couranten,” Koloniale Studien, vol. 
18 (1934), pt. 1, pp. 1-37; Mochtar Lubis, “The 
press in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, 21: 90- 
94 (1952). 

* Edgar Du Perron, Indies Memorandum (Am- 
sterdam, 1946), p. 17. 
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The Indonesian press was on the 
whole of a totally different character. 
The press control legislation gave the 
government such wide censoring author- 
ity as practically to nullify the develop- 
ment of a healthy and nationally-ori- 
ented newspaper life. According to one 
recent Indonesian writer, the Indone- 
sian press was merely given the right 
to some kind of existence in order to 
enable the authoritarian colonial regime 
to label itself “democratic.” * 


Lack of funds, political persecution, 
and above all the fact that more than 
95 percent of the Indonesian populace 
was illiterate, were reasons why the na- 
tive press led an extremely precarious 
existence. It probably also explains in 
part the marked aggressiveness and ir- 
ritated editorial over-tones. 


In 1917 the first news agency was 
founded with government backing: the 
Algemeen Nieuws en Telegraaf Agent- 
schap. This was followed by establish- 
ment of a Reuter’s agency and provision 
of facilities for news distribution from 
the German Trans-Ocean agency, the 
French Havas and later by the Japa- 
nese Domei. The Indonesian press had 
little or no direct access to these ser- 
vices, so its function was limited mainly 
to political agitation over local issues; its 
role in helping to form a sound public 
opinion was virtually nil. In retrospect 
it may be said that its main function in 
the colonial period was to provide a 
forum for the political ideologies and 
programs of nationalist leaders and to 
help them and their followers in crys- 
tallizing their aspirations in a coherent 
scheme of action. 


Many outstanding nationalists were 
active in the Indonesian press world 


*Roeslan Abdulgani, “De nationale pers en 
haar sociale functie,’’ Cultureel Nieuws Indone- 
sie, 1953, no. 26-27, p. 642; Mimbar Indonesia 
(Djakarta), Aug. 17, 1952. 
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before the war. President Sukarno 
edited and published the magazine 
Fikiran Rakjat (People’s-Thought) and 
with Vice-President Hatta regularly 
contributed to such papers as Pandji 
Islam, Pedoman Masjarakat and Dau- 
lat Rakjat. The editor of Pandji Islam 
was Z. A. Ahmada, now a prominent 
member of the provisional parliament. 
Former Economic Affairs Minister Su- 
manang formerly edited the paper Na- 
sional, appearing in Jogjakarta, and for- 
mer Social Affairs Minister Anwar 
Tjokroaminoto edited the Djakarta 
daily Pemandangan. Many of these and 
others suffered incarceration because of 
their writings and actions. 


> DURING THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 
(1942-1945) the entire European and 
Chinese press in Indonesia ceased to 
operate. Indonesian journalists, on the 
other hand were given a role of great 
importance in mobilizing indigenous 
public opinion in support of Japan’s 
Greater Asia Co-prosperity sphere. Un- 
der the auspices of the Djawa Shinbun 
Kai, and other government offices of 
a civil or military nature, many Indo- 
nesian journalists became propaganda 
agents of the Japanese occupation 
authorities. The Japanese-controlled 
press of the period was published in 
the Dutch newspaper plants. 

With the end of the war and the 
revolutionary proclamation of Inde- 
pendence (August 17, 1945) the Indo- 
nesian .press became sharply divided. 
In Republican territory Indonesian 
newspapers supported the revolution, in 
Dutch territory most papers were seem- 
ingly loyal, although in the period 
1945-1949 the Dutch did close down 
numerous native papers. The republi- 
can press in this period was largely 
characterized by unbridled agitation and 
extremist editorial exhortations, which 
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greatly contributed to the acrimony be- 
tween Dutch and Indonesians. Yet the 
Republic did not fail to censor papers 
whose opinions it disliked. In the so- 
called Madium affair in 1948, for ex- 
ample, which involved the efforts by 
Indonesian Communists to seize the rev- 
olutionary government, the Republican 
authorities summarily suspended a num- 
ber of papers, which were believed to 
be sympathetic to the Red cause.® 

In this period too, political differ- 
entation became apparent in the Indo- 
nesian press as a whole. As the fight for 
national independence progressed, much 
of the solidarity of the pre-revolutionary 
era vanished from the editorial pages, 
making way for a great variety in sec- 
tarian opinions. Again Indonesian 
newspapers seemed less and less to be 
organs for the dissemination of news 
and more and more media for the prop- 
agation of partisan programs. 

After 1949, when Indonesia offici- 
ally attained her independence, more 
sober views began to prevail in the anal- 
ysis of press functions. Complicated le- 
gal questions were raised: on the one 
hand the provisional constitution rec- 
ognized freedom of opinion for every 
one; on the other hand some areas of 
Indonesia that had been under Dutch 
control during the revolution abided 
still by special regulations giving the 
government certain censorship powers, 
and providing for judicial process in 
such matters as defamation of char- 
acter, incitement to unrest, insulting the 
state or its officials and so on. To elim- 
inate the existing anomalies the national 
government, on March 17, 1950 called 
together a special Press Commission, 
consisting of newspaper men, scholars 
and officials. The Commission was to be 
charged with drafting proposals look- 
ing toward: 


* Ibid., p. 645. 
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1) Replacement of the colonial press 
legislation; 


2) Giving the Indonesian press a more 
firm socio-economic basis (i.e., cred- 
it facilities and possible government 
assistance); 


Improvement of the quality of Indo- 
nesian journalism; 


Adequate regulation of the social 
and judicial position of Indonesian 
journalists (i.e., living standards and 
pay scale, legal protection, journal- 
istic ethics, etc.). 


Even before the Commission had be- 
gun to function several national associ- 
ations of journalists had urged the gov- 
ernment to consider in particular the 
financial plight of many Indonesian pa- 
pers, especially in the light of the con- 
tinuing competition of papers financed 
by foreign capital. This meant in effect 
an attack upon the return of many pre- 
war Dutch and Chinese newspapers, 
whose circulation in many ways com- 
pared favorably with that of the major- 
ity of the Indonesian papers. 


The government reacted to these sug- 
gestions in two ways. First it set up 
machinery for granting assistance to 
needy papers, especially in procuring 
better equipment, paper and financial 
credit. Second, it began to investigate 
the possibilities of restricting European 
and Chinese newspapers in Indonesia 
on the theory that the freedom of opin- 
ion and the press in Indonesia should 
not be construed to mean that the State 
would tolerate the propagation of 
“alien” ideologies subversive of the con- 
stitution of Indonesia. 


The latter action was felt to be neces- 
sary for various reasons. In the first 
place Indonesia has announced repeat- 
edly that it wants to stay out of the 
“cold war,” yet it has within its bound- 
aries large alien minorities generally 
committed to one side or another in this 
war. For example, the Dutch minority 
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—especially in so far as it has not nat- 
uralized itself to Indonesian citizenship 
—tends to be on the side of the United 
States; the Dutch papers in Indonesia 
not infrequently show it. Among the 
Chinese, on the other hand, there are 
ardent supporters of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, and influential Indo-Chi- 
nese papers have made no bones about 
the position they take. 


Since Indonesia refuses to be drawn 
into the cold war, its leaders fear that 
“foreign capital” might well wage a 
continuous campaign in foreign-owned 
Indonesian newspapers to sway the na- 
tive population one way or another. 
Regulating the foreign-owned press in 
this instance means therefore, as for- 
mer Information Minister Arnold Mon- 
onutu declared,® that no foreign point 
of view shall be forced on the public. 
The Press Regulation of 1952 will not 
apply to newspapers, printed in a lan- 
guage other than Indonesian, which are 
of national origin, Mononutu stated 
further. Nor is the regulation applicable 
to papers whose board of directors is 
composed for the greater part of Indo- 
nesian citizens. Above all due consider- 
ation will be given to international press 
regulations and to inviolable “civic 
rights.” 


To press circles in Western democra- 
cies such government interference may 
seem to open the way to unwarranted 
censorship, and to forcible interference 
with the formation of public opinion. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
in many respects Indonesia is not yet 
ready to make use of a free press, in 
view of the isolation, illiteracy and per- 
sistent traditionalism of so many peo- 
ples in the archipelago. It is for this 
reason that one of the most important 
agencies in the formation of public 


* Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), Sept. 6, 1952. 
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opinion is not the press, but rather the 
Kementerian Penerangan, the Ministry 
of Information (or Mininfo), which 
has as its task “the mental development 
and reconstruction” of the Indonesian 
masses. The overwhelming majority of 
these “masses” have no inkling of the 
duties and problems of the government 
or of the citizen of the new national 
state. They are to be educated to a state 
of “informed discrimination” on all the 
issues of the day. As one reporter re- 
cently put it: “For the masses in Indo- 
nesia there is no press, because the 
masses are intellectually and socially 
not yet ready for the reading of a news- 
paper.”? 

It is not conformism that the Minis- 
try seeks but the dissemination of un- 
biased information at the “rice roots” 
level. The Ministry is therefore partic- 
ularly sensitive to what it has called the 
“propaganda war” within the bound- 
aries of Indonesia between Russia’s 
Communism and the West. In its com- 
mentary on its proposed budget for 
1952-1953, the Ministry informed 
members of the provisional parliament, 
that the information service of the 
United States (USIS) was publishing 
three different magazines and pam- 
phlets in Indonesia with a circulation 
of about 90,000, while the Chinese 
People’s Republic’s office was putting 
out two periodicals with a circulation 
of 3,000. Both offices furthermore were 
publishing additional and _ incidental 
media of information. Hence the Min- 
istry declared that Indonesia was ex- 
periencing the “aggression of foreign 
ideologies,” which could not be toler- 
ated.* 


7 Cultureel Nneuws Indonesie, 1953, no. 26-27, 
p. 653; De Volkskrant (Amsterdam), June 21, 
1952. 

*Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1953, no. 
Pp. 663; Indische Courant (Amsterdam), 
21, 1953. 


26-27, 
March 
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V? SINCE THE CRITICISM OF THE “FOR- 
eign” press in Indonesia applies in par- 
ticular to the Dutch and Chinese pa- 
pers, it is perhaps useful to discuss 
them briefly. Since the official transfer 
of sovereignty in December 1949, more 
than 100,000 Hollanders have left the 
country, but a sizable Dutch commu- 
nity still remains behind. The circula- 
tion and number of Dutch papers have 
declined as a matter of course. In 1940, 
just before the war, their combined cir- 
culation was 102,300; in 1953 it had 
sunk to about 70,000 and was still fall- 
ing. In 1948 there were 13 Dutch pa- 
pers in Indonesia; today there are 11, 
but three of these are on the verge of 
closing down.° 

In many cities before the war, such 
as Tegal, Jogjakarta, Malang and oth- 
ers, Dutch papers appeared, but these 
have not returned since 1945. Some 
hardy perennials, like the Java Bode 
and the Nieuw Surabaiasch Handels- 
blad, will probably continue to exist so 
long as there are Dutchmen left in the 
Indies, but most of the others are prob- 
ably doomed. The staff, the capital and 
the editorial opinions of these papers 
have undergone changes since the rev- 
olution. Many of these papers are in a 
process of “Indonesianization,” also be- 
cause of the government’s warning 
about newspaper staffs composed of 
“foreigners.” Capital and plant are still 
of foreign origin, but the Indonesian 
share is far greater than before the war 
in not a few instances. As to editorial 
opinion all papers have become con- 
scious of the changed relationships be- 
tween Holland and her former colony; 
few dare to be very critical of the Indo- 
nesian government and stick to a care- 
ful policy of avoiding offense to the of- 
ten sensitive political leaders. 


® Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1953, no. 26-27, p. 
666; De Tijd (Amsterdam), March 21, 1953. 
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Even so, some Dutch editors run 
afoul of official sentiment. Quite re- 
cently, Mrs. A. K. Fihri-Mierop, editor 
of the Nieuw Surabaiasch Handelsblad, 
was arrested, imprisoned and then 
forced out of the country because in an 
editorial she had allegedly given utter- 
ance to “contempt for the head of the 
state,” ie., Sukarno.’® A similar, and 
even more spectacular case involved E. 
Evenhuis, editor of a Dutch daily in 
Surabaya, who was expelled early in 
1954, Evenhuis, as correspondent of an 
Amsterdam daily, had sent a telegram 
regarding a disturbance in a local hotel, 
which in the opinion of the Indonesian 
authorities was prejudicial to the peace 
in Indonesia. The telegram itself was 
intercepted. Late in 1953 the govern- 
ment announced that any report (pre- 
sumably even if truthful) that would 
upset national stability would render 
the reporter liable to arrest. Despite 
many protests the order has not been 
withdrawn. 


In contrast, not a few Indonesian pa- 
pers dare to be very free in their criti- 
cism of political figures. One columnist 
in the large and influential daily Pedo- 
man, who signs himself “Kili-Kili,” has 
made a reputation as a gadfly and free- 
ly ridicules officials high and low. “Kili- 
Kili” and Mrs. Fihri-Mierop illustrate 
ad oculos how the tables have turned. 
One result has been that the editorial 
emphasis in Dutch papers has shifted. 
As the editor of the Dutch daily 
Nieuwsgier recently pointed out, Dutch 
papers must adopt an “Indo-centric” 
point of view and should appeal not 
only to Dutchmen but also to Western- 
ized Indonesians.'' Much of the tradi- 
tional social particularism is thus dis- 
appearing. 


” See Het Nieuwshlad voor Sumatra (Medan), 
Oct. 7, 1952 ff. 
" Also cited in Lubis, p. 92. 
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From the point of view of govern- 
ment policy the Chinese press in Indo- 
nesia presents an even greater problem, 
since many Chinese papers are ardent 
supporters of the Communist regime in 
China.'? The oldest Chinese newspa- 
pers, like Sin Po, have always been ag- 
gressively Chinese nationalistic. Before 
the war Sin Po did not hesitate to criti- 
cize Chiang Kai Shek for failing to 
take a more active stand against the 
Japanese and for spending too much 
time hounding the Chinese Reds. An- 
other Chinese daily, Keng Po, long be- 
fore the war was an active supporter of 
Mao tse-Tung, Chinese Communist 
leader, but has since then assumed a 
more critical attitude. Now it purports 
to speak for those Chinese who regard 
Indonesia as their permanent home. 


Both papers got along well with In- 
donesian nationalists before the war, 
but after the Japanese occupation both 


became more critical of nationalist as- 
pirations and supported the cause of 
the Chinese as a distinct and unassimi- 
lated minority in Indonesian society. 
This has led Sin Po, as well as Sheng 
Hwo Pao, to become out and out sup- 
porters of Mao’s regime at present. On 
the other hand, such papers as The 
Free Press and Thien Sung Yit Po are 
open supporters of the Formosa gov- 
ernment. 


The conflict between these Chinese 
papers is of major concern to the gov- 
ernment of Indonesia, which is drawn 
into their disputes whether it wants to 
or not. For example, the Chinese asso- 
ciation, Chung Hua Chiao Thun Tsung 
Hui, during the last year asked the In- 
donesian justice department to investi- 
gate threats made in the pro-nationalist 


**On the Chinese press see Kwee Kek Beng, 
“Betekenis der Chinese pers in Indonesie,’’ Cul- 
tureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1951, no. 7, pp. 44-46, 
and Javabode (Djakarta), Oct. 27, 1950. 
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papers The Free Press and Thien Sung 
Yit Po against those Chinese in Indo- 
nesia who support Mao’s government. 
The Chung Hua association declared 
that, since diplomatic relations between 
Red China and Indonesia have long 
been in existence, such threats are il- 
legal.’* It is difficult to categorize these 
papers as “foreign,” since their capital 
and plant is often owned by Chinese 
who are Indonesian citizens. Further- 
more, most employ many Indonesians 
on their staff and their editors are not 
without influence in national politics. 
A number of Chinese journalists have 
occupied high political office in the Re- 
public in recent years. The role of the 
Chinese press is all the more important 
because the most aggressive of them, 
like Sin Po and Keng Po, are also pub- 
lished in Indonesian and reach a larger 
audience than the Dutch papers. 


Compared to the Dutch and Chinese 
papers, the Indonesian press is econom- 
ically far weaker and is handicapped by 
a lack of proficient journalists and of 
regular subscribers. In most cases Indo- 
nesian papers do not own their own 
printing plants but are dependent on 
Dutch and Chinese establishments. 
Like the foreign press, they are ham- 
pered by a shortage of newsprint, which 
limits the number of pages daily to four 
or occasionally six. Since revenue from 
advertising is wholly inadequate, sub- 
scriptions probably play an even greater 
role in Indonesian newspaper finances 
than is the case in Western countries. 
Yet distribution is inadequate, largely 
because of a shortage of regular “out- 
lets” except perhaps in the larger cities 
like Djakarta and Surabaya. 


One result of all this has been the 
identification of many newspapers with 
a political party or movement, and not 


** Het Nieuwsblad voor Sumatra, Sept. 27, 1952. 
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a few have become in effect party or- 
gans. Examples include Abadi in Dja- 
karta, which is the paper of the Mas- 
jumi (Muslim) party; Merdeka, which 
reflects the policies of the Partai Na- 
sional Indonesia; and Pedoman, which 
follows the line of the Indonesian So- 
cialist party. Still another consequence 
of the economic situation of the press 
is that some papers refuse to take sides 
at all, lest they offend public opinion. 
This has led to a disgraceful “watering 
down” of the news and continuous mis- 
representation of facts, as was the case 
at the time of the resignation of the 
Wilopo cabinet around the middle of 
1953. On the other hand, in the opinion 
of one Indonesian editor, “the Indone- 
sian press is unanimous in the cam- 
paign against corruption among govern- 
ment officials”’* and the influence of 
the press is certainly noticeable in re- 
cent political crises. 

Despite these obstacles, new papers 
and journals are founded with great 
frequency. Among the more note- 
worthy to appear recently are such pa- 
pers as Kemudi, publication of the 
Christian Party in Indonesia; Suara In- 
donesia, published in Den Pasar (Bali) 
and purporting to be the only daily in 
the Lesser Sunda islands; Gelora Masa, 
a “national progressive” organ pub- 
lished in Kotaradja, Acheh (Sumatra), 
and Merah Puti, an extreme national- 
istic paper, published in Djakarta with 
the motto: “Unity, justice, welfare and 
security.” 

Merah Puti, upon its appearance, 
promised that every citizen sending in a 
complete exposé of an instance of 
“treason against the people and against 
the Republic” would be fully compen- 
sated for his troubles by the paper, 
while the paper itself would assume the 
responsibility for the exposé. One may 


“ Lubis, p. 93. 
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contrast this crusading spirit with the 
editorial policy of another recently- 
founded paper, the Surabaja Post, 
which declared that its function would 
be to “give the people the joy of liv- 
ing.” 15 

Other papers and periodicals have 
appeared, but few would seem to have 
promise of any very long life, and 
hence have not been mentioned. 


VP INDONESIA HAS SEVERAL JOURNAL- 
istic associations of which the PWI 
(Pesatuan Wartawan Indonesia—asso- 
ciation of Indonesian journalists) is 
probably the most important. The asso- 
ciation has particularly busied itself 
with increasing the available amount of 
newsprint and the number of printing 
presses. The Ministry of Information 
recently estimated in this connection 
that if it is assumed that there are 15 
million potential newspaper readers in 
the country (out of a total population 
nearing 80 million) and if there were 
sufficient paper for the presses now 
available, some 43.3 million kilograms 
of newspapers could be produced, pro- 
viding one paper for every literate per- 
son every four days.’* This is regarded 
as wholly inadequate. 

In order to improve the quality of 
the press the PWI of Djakarta has es- 
tablished an annual prize of 1000 Ru- 
piahs ($100) for the best journalistic 
work of the year; the first prize was re- 
cently awarded to Mochtar Lubis, edi- 
tor of the daily Indonesia Raja and 
founding editor of the English language 
daily Times of Indonesia, both pub- 
lished in Djakarta. The PWI also has 
established a “Journalistic Council of 
Honor,” which is to take cognizance of 
all matters of journalistic ethics. It is 
significant that prominent political fig- 

® Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1953, no. 26-27, 


p. 670. 
16 Pesat (Jogjakarta), Feb. 14, 1951. 
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ures are members of the Council, which 
is to act as a sort of police organ in its 
own province. 


Under the guidance of the Ministry 
of Information the PWI also sponsored 
the founding of a national press insti- 
tute in May 1952. The institute has a 
library and plans to give courses in 
journalism. Plans were made to bring 
a professor of journalism from Holland 
to this institute, but at the time of writ- 
ing such a functionary has not as yet 
come. The press institute has had a 
promising beginning, but there are 
many obstacles. Its libriry is inade- 
quate because few works on journalism 
are available in the Indonesian lan- 
guage. STICUSA (Stichting voor de 
Culturele Samenwerking—Foundation 
for Cultural Cooperation), a Dutch or- 
ganization, recently sent several thou- 
sand volumes to the library, but an 
adequate function of the institute must 
await a more solid standard of ethical 
or professional performance on the part 
of Indonesian journalists themselves. 


It is evident that Indonesian journal- 
ists expect active help from the govern- 
ment. Another example of this is to be 


found in the news service situation. 
The national news agency Antara, for- 
merly a private corporation owned in 
part by its own personnel and by Indo- 
nesian papers, has not been able to 
finance its operations from service to its 
clients alone. It appears furthermore 
that the agency was under Communist 
influences and _ generally _ inefficient. 
With the aid of a government loan of 
800,000 Rupiahs ($78,000) in June 
1953 the SPS (Serikat Perusahaan Su- 
rat Kabar), a publishers’ association, 
bought the controlling interest in An- 
tara. Since the influence of Djakarta is 
strongest in the Indonesian press world, 
the Djakarta papers will tend to con- 
trol Antara. Earlier Antara was the re- 
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cipient of a government subsidy of 
about one million and a half Rupiahs 
($150,000). 


The Dutch agency Aneta has recent- 
ly attempted to expand its services by 
making itself more Indonesian “mind- 
ed.” It has put more Indonesians on its 
staff and tried to sell its services to In- 
donesian as well as Dutch and Chinese 
papers, but thus far with little success. 
Aneta does not seem to be popular with 
the Information Ministry and for that 
reason its future in the archipelago is 
dubious. 


Antara obtains and distributes inter- 
national news from various foreign 
agencies, including Tass, UP, Reuter, 
New China News Agency (Peking) 
and so on. A smaller agency, Brata 
News, operated from Djakarta and 
Medan, and owned by Muslim inter- 
ests, provides mainly reports on local 
conditions. While most of the larger 
Indonesian papers obtain their news 
from Antara, the smaller dailies and 
weeklies are not in a position to do so 
and divide their contents mainly—as so 
often in the past—between political agi- 
tation and local news."" 


The close tie-up between the govern- 
ment and the national press service 
augurs ill for the future independence 
of the press. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion is contemplating a code which 
would restrict the foreign press, and es- 
pecially the Dutch press. It tends to 
make newspapers more and more the 
organs for private political interests and 
obstructs the free dissemination of facts 
in a country where political demagogu- 
ery has reached dangerous heights, par- 
ticularly in the large urban centers; the 
local and community press is far quieter 


7A list of the major Indonesian newspapers 
and periodicals in 1953 appears in Cultural Niews 
Indonesie, 1953, No. 26-27, pp. 671-3. 
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in tone, and not without influence. The 
difficulties confronting the press, how- 
ever, have delayed the growth of an 
able and self reliant corps of journalists 
since the journalistic function has been 
so largely confined to mere mouthing 
of political equivocations and self in- 
terests. It is fortunate, however, that 
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more thoughtful political leaders have a 
clear idea of the function of the press 
in a democratic country. With their 
guidance, which under the circum- 
stances seems indispensable, the press 
of Indonesia may yet rise above its 
present difficulties and attain inde- 
pendence. 





Governments have done “far too much” and private newsgathering agen- 
cies and educational institutions “far too little” in the field of international 
communications, a Michigan State College political science professor be- 
lieves. 

In urging a new approach toward improving the international dissemina- 
tion of news through “bi-national” or “multi-national” teams, PROF. BRUCE 
L. SMITH cites the following points: 

“1. According to public polls in the U. S., about a third of the nation 
has almost no information on the main issues of the day. Another third has 
substantially incorrect information, but does not know that it does. Only 
the remaining third can give evidence of substantially correct information, 
and only 10 to 12 percent score near 100 percent on elementary questions 
such as ‘Where is Formosa?’ and ‘Who is Marshal Tito?’ 

“2. Recent research indicates that considerable segments of the popula- 
tion—especially the middle classes of Europe—are developing ‘an acid, 
dissolving skepticism’ toward informational and educational efforts from 
any governmental sources whatever—especially from the governments of 
the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

Smith declares that “the world, and in particular the European area, has 
been saturated with governmental propaganda and information of every 
description and from every direction, over a period of several years.” 

The M.S.C. professor says it is probable there would be “a tremendous 
qualitative improvement” in communication both ways about the world of 
foreign affairs if newspapers, magazines, radio, schools and other media 
gave far more space and time to reports about conditions abroad and in this 
country, prepared by joint teams of Americans and foreign nationals. 

“Our media could easily do this,” Prof. Smith believes, by calling on 
these “bi-national” or “multi-national” teams. 

As an example of resources in America, there are 30,000 foreign stu- 
dents in the United States at the present time. Additionally, there are hun- 
dreds of visiting professors, journalists, trade union leaders, businessmen, 
political leaders and others from abroad. 

“This would be a marvelous pool for our radio and TV to draw upon for 
scripts that could be used both in the U. S. and in American communica- 
tions to foreign audiences.” 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


An Analysis of Degree 
And Rank: 1947-1953 


BY DODD VERNON 


A study of the 1947 and 1953 journalism teachers’ directories 
shows an increase in number of teachers listed despite student 
enrollment declines, and an increase in the number of teachers 
holding doctor's degrees. The author is assistant professor of 
journalism at Texas Technological College. 





Yt HAS POST-WORLD WAR II JOURNALISM 
education shown any significant faculty 
personnel trends? 


Publication of a new directory of col- 
lege and university journalism teachers 
in the Winter 1954 issue of Journalism 
Quarterly’ provides an opportunity to 
appraise rank distribution and academic 
training of the teachers listed. For com- 
parative purposes, the directory of 1947 
is available.? 


This article presents an analysis of 
those directory listings which indicate 
employment by educational institutions. 
A series of tables presents a detailed 
breakdown of degrees and rank, both 
for the nation as a whole and for cer- 
tain groups of institutions. The study 
also comprises in part a survey of duty 
assignments by showing the number of 
individuals who are heads of journalism 
programs, and the number whose pri- 
mary function is listed as publicity or 
public relations. 


1“National Directory 1954 of Journalism Tea- 
chers in American Colleges and Universities in- 
cluding the Complete Membership Roll of A.E.J., 
Jan. 1, 1954,” compiled and edited by Elmer F. 
Beth. Also addenda, p.275, Spring 1954 JouRNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY. 

*“Directory of Journalism Teachers in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities: 1947," compiled 
by Norval Neil Luxon, in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
for December 1947. 


The basic over-all statistics, compris- 
ing Table I, are presented in 10 col- 
umns: Head of school or college, head 
of division or department, professor, 
associate professor, assistant professor, 
instructor, lecturer, publicity, others, 
and totals. (“Acting” heads are included 
as heads.) In these columns are listed 
the number of persons holding each 
degree. Three “sub-total” lines show the 
number of doctor’s, master’s and bach- 
elor’s degrees. A separate line shows 
the number for whom no degree is 
reported. 


As a detailed breakdown, similar 
tables are set up for those schools which 
are listed in the Winter 1954 Journal- 
ism Quarterly as members of the Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism; for those 
listed in the Winter 1954 Bulletin of 
ASJSA as being in the American Soci- 
ety of Journalism School Administra- 
tors; for those in neither of these 
groups, but which are listed in the 1953 
Editor & Publisher Yearbook; and for 
others represented in the 1954 Direc- 


* Both the AASDJ and ASJSA tables include 
22 faculty members in three schools which hold 
membership in both groups. For this reason, the 
two tables overlap to the extent of one Ph.D., 
12 masters, seven bachelors and two without de- 
grees. This duplication is eliminated in the total 
compilation presented in Table I. 
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tory but which are on none of the above 
special lists. 

Caution should be used in any gener- 
alization on the basis of these statistics. 
While the data are useful, and probably 
are as complete as any survey could 
be, certain limiting factors should be 
kept in mind. First, neither directory is 
a complete listing. Despite the best 
efforts of Professors Luxon and Beth, 
the information obtained by each was 
dependent on voluntary replies to the 
compiler’s requests for information. 
Any failure to reply would affect the 
completeness of the directories. Second, 
academic rank was not given by some 
individuals who listed themselves as 
heads of journalism programs. (In the 
statistical tables, all program heads were 
listed in either column 1 or column 2, 
and to avoid duplication they were not 
listed in the columns specifying rank. 
Since most such individuals are profes- 
sors, the reader may secure an approxi- 
mation of the total number of profes- 
sors by consolidating columns 1, 2 and 
3.) Third, few of the individuals listed 
in the “Other” column give any aca- 
demic rank for themselves. Insofar as 
such failure to give rank may be an 
oversight, the general picture is blurred. 
Fourth, the figures in the “No Degree” 
line are based simply on the absence of 
a degree listing after the names in- 
volved. If some of these constitute 
oversights by reporting individuals, the 
resulting statistics would be affected. 


Finally, comparisons between the 
four major groups of schools, as repre- 
sented in the break-down tables, are 
interesting and valuable; the reader 
should remember, however, that ap- 
parent generalizations might be sub- 
ject to slight changes should it hap- 
pen through coincidence that data are 
less complete in certain groups than in 
others. 


Wf PRELIMINARY TO A STUDY OF THE 
tables, one is struck by the increase 
between 1947 and 1953 in number of 
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members not connected with any edu- 
cational institution. In 1947 there were 
a scant dozen so listed, and now there 
are well over three score. The increase 
resulted largely from inauguration of 
junior associate and senior associate 
memberships by provision of the 1951 
AEJ constitution. In addition, teachers 
on leave, or temporarily out of the 
teaching field for other reasons, report 
varied employment. Non-teaching mem- 
bers in 1947 included only a couple of 
newspapermen, a Navy historical writer, 
a publicity man, and employees of a 
press association, a government bureau 
and an association of colleges. In 1953, 
however, the directory includes 26 
newspapermen, 11 persons in various 
forms of public relations, three in 
radio, four in advertising, and the re- 
mainder in eight scattered vocations. It 
is possible that some of these are part- 
time journalism teachers. In addition, 
five gave no employment connection of 
any kind in 1947; 13 listed no employ- 
ment in 1954. Recent graduates who 
expect to teach and others in transition 
from past jobs to prospective employ- 
ment are believed to account for at 
least most of the group reporting no 
position of any kind. 

When we focus on the school people 
proper, the most obvious fact is the 
wide variety of degrees held by those 
on journalism faculties. Twenty-four 
separate degrees, even after eliminating 
the duplication in M.A.-A.M. and B.A.- 
A.B., are represented. It should be re- 
membered that the directories show 
only the highest degree held by each 
individual, so the total number reported 
for each degree below the doctorate 
cannot be complete. 

More significant, however, are three 
major facts: (1) an increase in num- 
ber of teachers listed by the directory, 
despite student enrollment declines; (2) 
a continuing tendency to assign jour- 
nalism teachers to either the top aca- 
demic rank, or to assistant professor- 
ships or lower, with comparatively few 
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associate professorships; and (3) an in- 
crease in the number of those holding 
doctor’s degrees from 83 to 117. 

In 1947, the number of persons re- 
porting journalism teaching duties in 
colleges and universities totalled 617. 
By 1953 the number had risen to 880, 
an increase of 43 percent. Examination 
of the statistical tables for the four 


groups of schools reveals that schools 
now in AASDJ had a 35 percent total 
increase; schools now in ASJSA a 76 
percent increase; other schools on the 
Editor & Publisher list a 56 percent 
increase, and the remaizder a 31 per- 
cent increase. 

If it is generally considered good 
practice to have academic ranks distrib- 


TABLE | 
Distribution by Degree and Rank of All Individuals Reporting Educational Duties 





Head Head 

Sch, Div. Assoc. 
or or Prof. Prof. 

Col. Dept. 


Asst. 
Prof. 


Instr. Lect. Publ, Other Total 


47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 





17 16 29 31 9 14 


4 12 7 73 99 
1 


20 244 330 
6 54100 
3 13 30 

3.6 CG 
ae. 
> = 
a 
1 


29 329 485 


19 92121 
10 41 49 
2 3% a 
1 


13 12 24 36 42 
No degree. . e. CT 2s 


Grand Total 27 70 100 86104 80 109 134 201 133 174 


80 617 880 
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uted fairly evenly among the four 
levels, this practice was disregarded in 
journalism instruction in 1947, and the 
same uneven distribution continues un- 
til the present. There is no means of 
ascertaining from the directory the 
exact number of professors, since many 
heads of journalism programs list only 


their assignment, not their rank. Indi- 
cations are that by far the greater num- 
ber are professors. If columns 1, 2 and 
3 are combined, we have the following 
distribution for 1947: Professors 183, 
associate professors 80, assistant pro- 
fessors 134, and instructors 133. In 
1953 the distribution would be: Pro- 


TABLE 2 


Distribution by Degree and Rank of Individuals Reporting Educational Duties in 
Institutions Which Are Members of AASDJ 





Head 

Div. Assoc. 
or Prof. Prof. 

Dept. 


Asst. Instr. Lect. Publ. Other Total 
Prof. 





47 53 47 53 47 53 
27 cm? 9 


47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 57 53 47 53 
a © a 4 37 52 


18 149 213 


12 39 Sli 
3 30 25 
2 13 


No degree. . 


Grand Total 20 29 20 15 46 61 66 75 103 48 306 413 
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fessors 238, associate professors 109, 
assistant professors 201, and instruc- 
tors 174. Certainly, some of the heads 
were associate professors or lower, but 
the number is not likely to be large 
enough to bring the associate profes- 
sorships into line with other ranks. The 
relatively small number of instructors 
as compared to assistant professors in 
1953 is at least partially offset by an 
increase in number of lecturers, whose 
duties are often comparable, from 31 
to 57 in the six-year period. 

In passing, it might be worth observ- 
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ing that an obstacle to increasing the 
proportion of associate professors may 
lie in the relatively small number of 
doctor’s degrees in the profession. De- 
spite the gratifying increase from 83 to 
117 doctors in the period studied,* the 
percentage of all journalism teachers 
who are doctors increased only 1.45 
percent. The increase in master’s de- 
grees from 329 to 485 represents a 
somewhat broader achievement, since 


‘Includes five Ph.D.’s and one Ed.D. reported 
after publication of the 1953 Directory. See 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Spring 1954, p. 275. 


TABLE 3 


Distribution by Degree and Rank of Individuals Reporting Educational Duties in 
Institutions Which Are Members of ASJSA 





Head Head 
Sch. Div. 
or or 
Col. Dept. 


47 33. 47 $3 


Asst. 
Prof. 


47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 57 53 


Prof. rors Instr. Lect. Publ. Other Total 


47 53 47 53 





No degree. . 


Grand Total 4 2 24 32 1S: 24 32° 17 
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it raised the proportion of masters to 
total number of teachers by 2 percent. 
In 1953 the bachelor’s degrees com- 
prised 1.8 percent less of the total than 
in 1947, and the percentage change for 
those without degrees was negligible. 
A phenomenon which may interest 
those concerned with college journalism 
teacher training is a 100 percent in- 
crease during the past six years in num- 
ber of journalism teachers with science 
rather than arts degrees. The number 
with M. S. degrees virtually doubled, 
from 54 to 100. The number with 
M.S.J. degrees more than doubled, go- 
ing from 13 to 30. The increase in Ed. 
D. degrees from one to six, and in 
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M. Ed. degrees from three to six, may 
be noted in this connection. To some 
extent, science and education degrees 
indicate relaxing of language require- 
ments, but generalization is dangerous 
without further detailed investigation. 
The tendency toward science degrees 
among journalism teachers was not ob- 
served on the baccalaureate level. 


Wf THE RATHER LARGE NUMBER OF 
journalism education personnel lumped 
into the “other” classification requires 
a few words of explanation. Most of 
that group reported no rank, except 
in the case of several who are retired 
or emeritus members. Generally, they 


TABLE 4 


Distribution by Degree and Rank of Individuals Reporting Educational Duties in 
Institutions Which Are Not Members of AASDJ or ASJSA but Which 
Are Listed in "Editor & Publisher" 





Head Head 
Sch. Div. 
or or 
Col. Dept. 


Assoc. 


Prof. Prof. 


47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 


Asst. 


Prof, Publ. 


Instr. Lect. Other 


47 53 47 53 47 53 





Total 


No degree. . 


Grand Total 3 
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listed their assignments only, the 1953 
list including: Retired and emeritus 
personnel (12), various types of assis- 
tants (23), graduate students (6), pub- 
lications advisors and managers (5), 
college and university press personnel 
(4), and a few in research and miscel- 
laneous tasks. Six listed themselves 
only as “teacher,” or “department of 
journalism.” 

Other generalizations are possible 
from the statistical tables herewith pre- 
sented. They may be left, however, to 
readers with special interests. 

For those who wish to pursue the 
analysis of degree and rank further, 
certain lines of research suggest them- 
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selves. To what extent have Ph. D.’s 
and M. A.’s specialized in journalism 
or journalism-related subjects for their 
degrees? What is the present trend? 
What attitudes are held by college and 
university administrators toward con- 
centration in the field of journalism for 
advanced degrees of journalism teach- 
ers? What is the trend in employment 
of part-time teachers from the profes- 
sional communications industries? How 
many schools currently are requiring 
the doctorate for department headships? 
for professorships? for associate profes- ~ 
sorships? 

For all of these, fresh data would be 
required. 


TABLE 5 


Distribution by Degree and Rank of Individuals Reporting Educational Duties in 
Institutions Not Included in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 





Head Head 
Sch. Div. 
or or 
Col. Dept. 


Assoc. 


Prof. Prof 


Asst. Instr. Lect. Publ. Other 
Prof. 


Total 


47 53 


47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 47 53 





4 102 145 
3 23 25 


No degree. . 


Grand Total 19 40 29 13 163 214 














The Place of Journalism 
In the Junior College 


BY GORDON B. GREB* 





V> WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE TWO- 
year college in journalism education? 

That question was asked in 1950 by 
Prof. Dwight Bentel, journalism depart- 
ment head at San Jose State College, 
who confined his survey to faculty 
members at schools and departments 
of journalism in four-year institutions. 
Replies from 63 senior educators 
pointed to the general conclusion, “No 
occupational journalism ought to be 
taught in the junior college.’ 

By occupational journalism these ed- 
ucators meant any training that pur- 
ported to equip two-year graduates for 
professional employment immediately 
after leaving junior college. 

One of the university respondents 
thought the question itself was not one 
for higher institutions to decide. Prof. 
Wesley H. Maurer, chairman of the 
journalism department at the University 
of Michigan, said, “I am inclined to let 
the two-year colleges determine this for 
themselves.” 

Since no one knew what the junior 
college educators actually thought about 
their own work, this survey was under- 
taken to fill such a gap. The author 
surveyed the situation in California, the 
state with the largest number of two- 
year colleges. More than half of these 
small colleges replied. 


* The author has been on the teaching staffs 
of Stanford University, University of Oregon, 
University of Minnesota and San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College. Besides teaching, Mr. Greb 
has been on the news staff of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and has held various editor- 
ial positions on weekly and daily newspapers in 
California. 

' Editor & Publisher, July 15, 1950. 
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Mail questionnaires were sent out to 
elicit three kinds of information: (1) 
what these teachers thought they were 
doing (goals); (2) what they actually 
were accomplishing (graduates); and 
(3) what qualifications they possessed 
to do it (educational and professional). 

They were asked first: What is the 
goal of the journalism program at your 
junior college? Almost all reply that 
they have more than one goal. The ma- 
jority favor a program aimed at pre- 
paring two-year graduates for a “major” 
in journalism at four-year colleges or 
universities. Next in popularity, they de- 
sire curriculum to acquaint the “non- 
major” with the mass media, what they 
term “consumer” education. Third in 
preference rating: miscellaneous goals 
suggested in answer to an open-end cat- 
egory of the questionnaire. Examples: 
to publish the newspaper; to motivate 
students in learning English; to develop 
good citizenship. Last in importance, 
they believe, is journalism curriculum 
devoted exclusively to occupational 
goals. 


A comparison of the views expressed 
by senior with junior educators shows 
close agreement on purposes. Neither 
group wants to emphasize vocational 
training at the freshman-sophomore 
level. Yet both think there is room for 
some type of journalism instruction 
during this two-year period. 

No small college instructor who fav- 
ors occupational training wants to place 
the whole emphasis on it. Each wants 
to supplement such training with other 
kinds of preparation, i.e., pre-profes- 
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sional or consumer education. But few 
who selected occupational as a goal say 
that they can avoid offering it. Reason: 
they feel responsible to those students 
who, after two years of college, find it 
impossible to continue their education 
and must find jobs. 

Vernon Patterson, journalism teacher 
at Orange Coast College, who repre- 
sents the pro-vocational view, says his 
program is designed: “1. To teach stu- 
dents how to read and intelligently ap- 
praise the contemporary newspaper. 2. 
To equip those students who wish to 
work on small town newspapers and 
cannot afford more than two years of 
college with basic principles of news- 
paper production.” 

Another junior college instructor, 
Mel Huden, of Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege, thinks that offering occupational 
journalism is required when “it is im- 
possible for students to secure additional 
education.” 

Herbert Cartwright at San Benito 
Junior College favors vocational train- 
ing even though his own school is too 
small to offer it. (College enrollment 
there: 44.) 

At Pasadena City College, William P. 
Buttler blames newspaper editors and 
publishers for encouraging his two-year 
students to take jobs immediately after 
their graduation from junior college. 

“I feel it is important to keep stu- 
dents in school until their education is 
complete,” he says. “But more fre- 
quently, newspaper editors come to us 
for students.” 

Faced with this demand, he feels 
there is no other alternative except to 
train for the job, even though he fav- 
ors sending his students on to univer- 
sities. 

Teachers at Imperial Valley, Fuller- 
ton, and West Contra Costa junior col- 
leges think the goals ought to be several 
—occupational, consumer and pre- 
professional. 

The conclusion may be drawn: junior 
colleges which offer any occupational 
journalism feel obligated to do so. 
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Newspaper editors and publishers lure 
many of the two-year graduates into 
jobs. Also some students cannot finance 
further education anyway. So_ these 
teachers feel job preparation is forced 
upon them, that it is a situation not of 
their own making. 


V> SO GOES THE PRO-VOCATIONAL ARGU- 
ment. We now turn to the junior col- 
lege people who oppose offering any 
vocational journalism during these two 
years. Their chief reason: it’s a dis- 
service to the junior college journalism 
graduate because he cannot compete 
with the four-year man. Medical 
schools, they say, would not dare to 
turn out half-a-doctor and the same 
logic applies to journalists. 

Strongly opposed to job training in 
the small college is Charles M. Rod- 
ecker at San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College. Besides placing the student at 
a disadvantage in competition with the 
university-trained person, occupational 
training is too narrow, not balanced by 
enough liberal arts background, in a 
two-year period. 

“To attempt to prepare a junior col- 
lege student as a journalist,” he says, “is 
to deny the existence of journalism as 
a profession which requires years of col- 
lege background and experience.” 

(Senior educators will agree. Most of 
the accredited schools and departments 
of journalism plan four-year programs 
so that one course in journalism is bal- 
anced by three in the liberal arts.) 

This same anti-occupational stand 
was taken by C. F. Plummer at Ven- 
tura College, who prepares his two-year 
graduates for higher education else- 
where. “In competition with the gradu- 
ates of four-year schools,” Plummer ob- 
serves, “two-year schools find placement 
difficult.” 

Beverly Harte Myers also restricts 
journalism at Coalinga College to prep- 
aration for more work at the university 
or senior college. She tries to conduct 
her courses so as to provide “an incen- 
tive for further study.” 
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Stuart Dufour of Hartnell College 
says some students are good enough to 
hold down a job upon graduation from 
junior college but they would be infi- 
nitely better journalists with two or 
more years of education at the higher 
level. 

At Mt. San Antonio College, Hilmer 
G. Lodge confines his program to “con- 
sumer” goals and college activities. 
However, like some senior college edu- 
cators, he thinks there is a place for a 
course in mechanics of journalism dur- 
ing the early college years. Lodge 
teaches photography and believes that 
“certain phases involved in journalism, 
outside of writing and editing, can be 
profitable.” He cites courses in sales 


methods, business, art and photography 
as examples. 

In summary, California junior college 
teachers are 2 to 1 against teaching 
occupational journalism. Even those 
who offer it say that vocational aspects 
are not a major part of their programs. 


> NEXT, THE SURVEY ASKED FOR INFOR- 
mation on the educational and profes- 
sional background of these teachers. 
What are the qualifications of the jun- 
ior college teacher to conduct classes in 
journalism? 

A high percentage have been em- 
ployed in some phase of professional 
journalism at one time or another. Al- 
together 80 percent of California junior 
college journalism teachers have worked 
in some capacity for a newspaper, mag- 
azine or radio station. Average profes- 
sional experience: three years. 

Most have worked on newspapers. 
Very few have held jobs on magazines 
or in broadcasting stations. Several have 
been in governmental public relations, 
i.e., Office of War Information and sim- 
ilar wartime assignment. 

The job held most frequently on 
newspapers was that of general reporter. 
Several have been editors. One teacher 
had been a publisher of a weekly news- 
paper for five years. In the magazine 
field, several had edited trade publica- 
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tions or served as contributing editors. 
In radio there were copywriters, sales- 
men, scriptwriters and directors. 

As for education in journalism, 57 
percent had taken some work in a sen- 
ior college or university to qualify them 
to teach journalism in the two-year 
college. 

Of those possessing master’s degrees, 
27 percent obtained them in journalism; 
23 percent in English; and 50 percent 
in some other major area. Of the latter 
group, many had “minored” in jour- 
nalism or had taken bachelor’s degrees 
in journalism. 

Less than 4 percent of these teachers 
lacked either practical background or 
university training in journalism. 


V> THE IMPORTANT QUESTION REMAINS: 
What happens to the journalism stu- 
dents at the junior college after two 
years of education? According to the 
survey, those enrolled in journalism 
courses, graduating in June, were dis- 
tributed in this fashion: 49 percent 
planned to continue journalism at a 
higher institution; 39 percent expected 
to enter some other profession, either 
directly as an employe or after more 
college work; and only 12 percent 
hoped to find journalism jobs im- 
mediately. 

Conclusion: a majority of all students 
taking journalism at the two-year level 
will continue to advanced work at a 
university. Four times as many will en- 
roll at a senior college as plan to look 
for jobs, after the two-year training 
period. 

If there is a problem in junior college 
graduates entering the profession, the 
solution seems to lie in more education 
at the junior college level, not less. Edu- 
cation of employers: point out the dan- 
gers of hiring fledglings before they are 
ready. Education of the two-year college 
teacher: stress the importance of orient- 
ing students to the idea of further study 
and of discouraging immediate entrance 
into the field. Education of the junior 
graduate: convince him, through a good 
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course On mass media, that journalism 
is a hard, competitive field in which 
only the best-trained succeed. Last and 
certainly not least, more educational 
opportunities through scholarships to 
encourage the good two-year students 
to continue their studies at higher 
institutions. 

The threat of occupational instruction 
flooding the market with half-trained 
journalists does not seem sufficiently 
real now for anyone to campaign for 
the elimination of all journalism from 
the junior college. However, small col- 
leges which insist upon offering voca- 
tional training may risk criticism. 

In conclusion, it seems proper for the 
junior college to offer a limited pro- 
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gram, for the purposes of publishing 
the college newspaper and yearbook; to 
familiarize general art students with the 
field of communications; and, where 
facilities permit, to teach some mechan- 
ical skills. Naturally this restricted pro- 
gram ought not to be promoted as “pro- 
fessional” in any sense. It should exist 
to orient the non-journalist and chan- 
nel the gifted students into journalism 
work at a university. 

Educators may not know whether 
this is the final answer but will probably 
agree with President J. L. Morrill of the 
University of Minnesota, who once said: 
“,..real educational questions are al- 
ways open questions. They’re never 
really answered.” 








Jobs Again More Numerous 
Than Journalism Graduates 
BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN* 





> AGAIN IN 1954, JOBS IN JOURNALISM 
were more numerous than applicants 
for them. Average starting salaries were 
better than in the previous year, and 
military service was still taking about 
one-fourth of the men. 

The total number of graduates was 
down again too, but not as much as a 
year ago, the second annual Journalism 
Quarterly survey of graduate employ- 
ment showed. 

Of the 102 schools and departments 
listed in the 1954 Editor & Publisher 
International Yearbook, 73 replied 
(71.5 percent). This was a better re- 
turn than last year when 60 of an even 
100 responded. 

The 73 respondents reported a total 
of 1,863 graduates in 1953-54 as against 


*Professor of Journalism, University of Oregon. 


2,040 the preceding year. This was a 
drop of 177, or 8.6 percent. Last year’s 
60 responding schools and departments 
reported 1,670 graduates, compared to 
1,873 for the same 60 in 1951-52—a 
decline of nearly 11 percent. 


Continuing the trend shown last 
year, an overwhelming majority (61) 
of the schools reported that jobs out- 
numbered graduates. Only three report- 
ed the reverse situation, and eight said 
supply-demand was approximately in 
in balance. 

This makes the third straight year 
such a trend has been documented by 
the Journalism Quarterly survey, as last 
year’s report showed that the same situ- 
ation had obtained in the year previous 
to that (1951-52). 


There were scattered signs that the 
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demand for journalism graduates was 
beginning to taper off in a few places, 
however. Three respondents said it was 
“not as great as in 1953.” 

On the other hand, job-over-graduate 
ratios as high as 10-1 were again re- 
ported, with 2-1 the more common 
ratio. 
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One respondent said that his school 
had received about 400 requests for its 
approximately 50 graduates during the 
academic year. Another said, “We had 
302 specific job calls, a record high 
number.” This school had about 100 
graduates. Still another reported 160 
job openings for 75 graduates. 


TABLE | 
73 Schools and Departments (out of 102 Queried) 





Bachelor's Degree 


Men 


Advanced Degree 


Women Men Women Total 





No. graduated, 1953-54*.... 
No. graduated, 1952-53*.... 


1,068 
1,192 


No. of year’s graduates 
employed as of June '54.... 
No. of year’s graduates 
employed as of June ’53... 


No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1954 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1953 


616 149 30 
647 161 40 


1,863 
2,040 


(all) 910 


(all) 1,085 


(all) 432 


(all) 470 





More Graduates 
Than Jobs Open 


More Jobs 
Than Grads. 


Approximately 
in Balance 





What was the “supply-demand” 
situation in your school or dept. 
this year? 

Last year? ....ccscecececeees 


60 
1 63 





Editorial 


Most Advertising 





In what type or types of jobs 
was there the greatest demand 
for graduates this year? 


Newspaper: ....(91) 
—Daily 55 
—Weekly .., 36 


Newspaper: 
—Daily 


Wire Service.... 


PR 


(industrial ) 


(teaching, indust. 
journ. ) 


What was the approximate average starting salary (weekly) 
for your graduates this year? (66 reporting for men, 63 fer 


women. ) 


Women 
$75—40 
$55 

$56.52 





“Includes all graduates during academic year—not June only. 
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TABLE 2 


Salient Figures and Percentages, 73 Schools and Departments of Journalism 
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1953-54 1952-53 





Total graduates (men, women—bachelor and advanced degrees ) 


(Decline 1953-54: 8.6% ) 
Women graduates, total 
% of total 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees 
% of total bachelor’s degrees 
Women graduates, advanced degrees 
% of total advanced degrees 
Advanced-degree graduates, total 
% of all graduates 
Graduates entering military service 
% of all graduates 


Graduates employed as of June 1! 
% of all graduates 


1,863 2,040 
686 
33.6% 
647 
35.2% 
40 
19.9% 
201 
9.8% 
470 
23.6% 
1085 
54.6% 


* Again this year a few respondents apparently interpreted “employed” to include military service. 


?In order to meet the printing deadline for the summer issue it was necessary to mail the question- 
naire too early for some schools to report fully on placement records through June, 1954. 





The head of a small department in 
the East took the opportunity to ex- 
press his annoyance with the persistent 
reports of job scarcity in journalism. 
“Statements attributed to governmental 
sources that journalism is overcrowded 
....are completely false as far as our 
department is concerned,” he wrote. 
“For the past 15 years we have been un- 
able to fill the demand for our 
graduates.” 

Beginning salaries were up in all sec- 
tions of the country, and the regional 
differences revealed in last year’s report 
were not so pronounced this year. 

The nationwide average starting pay 


for men increased from about $60 a 
week in 1953 to slightly over $65 a 
week this year. For women the average 
was up from $53.54 to $56.52. 
Journalism graduates still received 
less as starting pay than graduates in 
other fields, as was also shown in last 
year’s survey, but relatively they were 
gaining. The average starting salary for 
college men in engineering, accounting, 
sales, general business (trainees), and 
“other fields” (not specified) was 
$321.40 a month or $78.04 a week. 
This figure is from the eighth annual 
“Trends in the Employment of College 
and University Graduates in Business 


Table 3 
Regional Salary Differences 





East 
(9 reporting) 


Men Women Men 


South 
(18 reporting) 
Women 


Midwest 
(23 reporting) 
Men Women 


West 
(16 reporting) 
Men Women 





$80-S5S2 $65-40 
$70 $55 
$66.77 $56.43 


Range .. 
Median . 
Average. 


$62.50 


$75-50 $6840 
$55 
$62.06 $54.29 


$85-55 $72-S0 
$68 $55 
$68.09 $57.52 


$75-55 $75-S0 
$63.50 $56 
$65.41 $57.50 
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and Industry” by Frank S. Endicott of 
Northwestern University, as reported in 
Management Record of January, 1954. 
Taking accounting, sales and general 
business only, the average falls to 
$72.21 a week. 

The average percent-increase for 
starting salaries in the fields reported 
by Dr. Endicott was 6.4 percent over 
the previous year. Beginning salaries 
in journalism, however, were up 8.6 
percent this year over 1953. 

Dr. Endicott’s report shows the av- 
erage starting salary for women (sten- 
ographers, secretaries, lab technicians, 
statisticians, home economists, and gen- 
eral clerical workers) to be $59.08 per 
week. Leaving out the lab technicians, 
the weekly average drops to $56.63. 

Newspapers continued to make the 
greatest demand for journalism gradu- 
ates, with other media trailing far be- 
hind as in 1953. This was true both for 
editorial and advertising jobs. 

Percentage-wise, there was little sig- 
nificant change in other aspects covered 
by the survey. The percentage of grad- 
uates entering military service held 
steady at 23.6 percent, the number of 
women graduates was up slightly (34.6 
percent as compared to 33.6 percent in 
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1953), and the percentage of advanced- 
degree graduates remained at slightly 
under 10 percent of all graduates. 


Replies were received from the fol- 
lowing universities and colleges: 


Boston, Brigham Young, California, 
Colorado, Creighton, Denver, Florida, 
Fresno State, Georgia, Houston, Idaho 
State, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Iowa State, 
Kansas, Kansas State, Kent State, Ken- 
tucky, Lehigh, Lincoln, Loyola (New 
Orleans), Maine, Marquette, Marshall, 
Maryland, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Mississippi 
Southern, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, North Texas, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rutgers, St. Bonaventure, San 
Jose, Simmons, Southern California, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, South 
Dakota State, Southern Illinois, South- 
ern Methodist, Syracuse, Tennessee, 
Texas, Texas A.&M., Texas Christian, 
Texas State, Texas Tech, Tulane, Tulsa, 
UCLA, Utah State, Washington, Wash- 
ington State, Washington (St. Louis), 
Wayne, West Virginia, Wichita, Wiscon- 
sin, Wisconsin (Agricultural Journal- 
ism), Wyoming. 





“Emphasis upon readership, which is very proper on the comics page, 
must be deflated considerably, it seems to me, before it is applied to the 
editorial page. 

“An editorial should make a complex issue as understandable as possible 
through the use of clear logic and simple language. But important issues 
cannot be ignored simply because they may be complex. And abstract argu- 
ments cannot usually be reduced to personalities without destroying edi‘o- 
rial integrity. 

“If some readers are too lazy or too ignorant to bother reading editorials 
devoid of personal pronouns, catch phrases and allusions to sex, . . . the 
editorial writer will not be able to help them much by depriving more liter- 
ate and more curious readers of ideas that may be worth expressing even 
if they cannot capture the mass market. 

“A publisher of the New York Times has been quoted as saying he would 
be willing to publish an editorial which would be read and believed by only 
one man—if that man happened to be President of the United States.”— 
WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, managing editor, Lewiston (Idaho), Tribune, in 
1954 Eric Allen Memorial Lecture at University of Oregon. 











Cost of Journalism Instruction 
By the Student Credit-Hour 


BY KEEN RAFFERTY* 





WPIN THE SPRING OF 1950 THIS STUDY 
was first made, among schools and de- 
partments of journalism in 48 American 
colleges and universities, when it was 
discovered that the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of New Mexico 
was nearly twice as expensive per stu- 
dent credit-hour as the average arts and 
sciences department. 

This is a repetition of the survey, 
made now for the academic year 1953- 
1954, in order to arrive at a basis for 
comparison with figures for the 1949- 
1950 year, and to try to fix upon a 
figure that can represent a fair current 
estimate of what it takes to operate a 
journalism program. 

No effort was made to send the ques- 
tionnaire to every school and depart- 
ment of journalism. The same 48 places 
were used this time as in 1949-1950. 
All are at state colleges or universities 
except for four endowed institutions. 

In the 1949-1950 study 27 replies 
were received, or 56 percent. Twenty- 
eight usable replies, or 58 percent, came 
back in the 1953-1954 survey. Three 
other responses could not be used, one 
because it did not cover total journal- 
ism budget, and two because they were 
obviously in error, with credit-hour 
costs of $710 in one case and 69.9 cents 
in the other. Some responses came too 
late to use. 

Usable replies this time were received 
from the Universities of Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 


* Professor Rafferty is head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of New 
Mexico. 
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tucky, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Southern 
California, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; 
Indiana University, lowa State College, 
Kansas State College, Michigan State 
College, Montana State University, 
Ohio State University, West Virginia 
University; Lehigh University, New 
York University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University. 

The questionnaire asked two ques- 
tions: “How much does journalism cost 
you, for the current nine months, per 
student credit-hour?” and “Are you on 
the semester system? (or) .... quarter 
system?” 

Student credit-hours were defined as 
the number of hours of credit per 
course multiplied by enrollment in the 
course. Totals thus arrived at were 
added and the resultant figure was divid- 
ed into the total journalism budget. In 
each case the institution was asked 
whether it was on a quarter or semes- 
ter system, and the figures received 
from those on quarter systems were ad- 
justed to semester-system equivalents. 


There were some difficulties this time, 
as before, due to the fact that two 
schools submitted figures for a 12- 
month period, while one omitted some 
small expenses. But the figure arrived 
at in the new study would appear to 
give some idea as to what journalism 
schools and departments may spend for 
each credit-hour of instruction. 

In the 1949-1950 national study, the 
average cost of journalism instruction 
per student credit-hour among the 27 
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respondents was $17.85. In 1953-1954 
it was $30.84, an increase of about 72 
percent. 

Cost at New Mexico in the 1949- 
1950 year was $19.55, twice the average 
for all departments in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. The New Mexico 
cost in the 1953-1954 year was $32.48, 
or 250 percent of the New Mexico arts 
and sciences average. 

In their 1953-1954 replies, many 
journalism administrators included com- 
ment in explanation of what appeared 
to be “high” costs, even though some 
of these ran considerably lower than the 
sample average. 

One whose budget covers 12 months 
said he had adjusted his figures accord- 
ingly. One had difficulty with figures 
for part-time people and added: “Our 
hour-cost is not quite double what it 
was in 1938-1939... when salaries were 
about 60 percent of what they are now.” 

One wrote that his figures included 
some courses “we call non-professional, 
i.e., not required for journalism ma- 
jors.” One submitted figures both on the 
basis of his total budget and on the basis 
of faculty salaries only; many seemed 
concerned to keep the figure as low as 
possible consistent with the purposes of 
the study. But one said that this was a 
low-cost year due to a man-shortage, 
adding that his costs probably ordinarily 
ran about 45 percent more than the 
figure he sent in. 

One, with a figure of $63.31 per stu- 
dent credit-hour, said he would guess 
that his costs were abnormally high be- 
cause of a high proportion of high-rank- 
ing faculty members and a low-point of 
enrollments. 

“Low enrollment has greatly boosted 
our unit-student cost in the last three 
years,” wrote another. So did yet an- 
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Instructional Costs per Student Credit- 
Hour, Nine-Month (Two-Semester} 
Basis, 1953-1954 





School Cost Reported 





31.62 
ES i 
30.52 
30.16 
29.43* 
28.11 
26.75* 
26.00 
24.03* 
23.35 
22.66* 
22.35 
22.08* 
20.35 
19.20 
19.06 
14.27* 
12.00 
11.39 


$30.84 


* Adjusted 
equivalents. 


from quarter basis to semester 





other, who said that unit costs were up 
despite a cut in total budget. 


“We aim to keep classes small, rang- 
ing from about 10 to 20,” wrote one 
administrator. “For every hour of the- 
ory, we try to give two or three hours 
of practice. This makes instruction 
expensive.” 





“I think our readers deserve a good newspaper. Even if they don’t de- 
serve one, they will have to have one if they ever are to grow enough in 
knowledge and understanding so that they deserve one. They have enough 
people trying to trick them without their newspaper getting into the act.” 
—WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, in 1954 Eric Allen Memorial Lecture. 








Practical Reporting Training 
In Radio and TV Stations 


BY RAYMOND SIMON* 








Vt ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A WAY TO PRO- 
vide your journalism students with some 
practical experience within the frame- 
work of a regular reporting course? If 
our results here at Utica College of 
Syracuse University are any criterion, 
we feel we’ve found one answer to the 
problem. 

By working through a local radio sta- 
tion and a local TV station, we’ve been 
able to provide sophomore journalists 
with invaluable reporting, newswriting, 
and editing experience. We’ve been do- 
ing this now for two years, and have 
been so successful that another radio 
Station in the city has asked to be in- 
cluded in the arrangement. 

The system we've set up is simple. 
Each Wednesday night during the spring 
semester the entire reporting class takes 
over the newsroom of WRUN, ABC 
outlet in the city of Utica. Reporting 
to the studio at 7 p.m., the students are 
paired up and given assignments cover- 
ing all scheduled and late-breaking news 
events in Utica and surrounding towns. 
Two students, designated as editors for 
the night, remain in the newsroom while 
the others cover the city. Under the 
guidance of the instructor, these editors 
rewrite late items from the afternoon 
papers, check local and state police via 
the telephone, cover stories coming over 
the station’s police inter-com, and take 
stories phoned in by those student re- 
porters who are covering late-breaking 
news. 

Each student reporter writes a story 


*The author is assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Public Relations, Utica College. 
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geared for radio and TV and then writes 
a longer and more detailed story for the 
morning newspaper. Stories written by 
the student reporters are first screened 
by the instructor and then are either re- 
turned to the student for rewriting, or 
are turned over to the two editors who 
are compiling the late news shows for 
WRUN and WKTV. In working up 
their shows, the editors integrate stu- 
dent stories with material they’ve gath- 
ered over the telephone. The end result 
is usually a complete Wednesday night 
local newscast of from seven to ten 
major items; the radio station airs its 
show at 10:55 p.m., and the TV station 
puts on its local cast half hour later. 


Why select Wednesday night? Be- 
cause it happens to be the night in Utica 
when the Common Council holds its 
meetings, and when area groups are 
somewhat active. A typical student-con- 
ceived news show, selected at random 
from my files, contained items about the 
Utica Common Council, an accident 
that occurred at 7:30, a Utica board of 
education meeting, a board of educa- 
tion meeting in nearby Whitesboro, two 
dinner meetings, two PTA meetings, 
and a follow-up on the condition of a 
couple injured in a late afternoon acci- 
dent. Because Common Council meet- 
ings are particularly difficult to cover, 
each student is required to report at 
least two such meetings held during the 
term. Each student is also given the 
chance to act as editor at least twice 
during the semester. 


Carbon copies of all stories, both 
radio-TV and newspaper, are handed in 
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to the instructor. Though the newspaper 
story is not actually used, students are 
required to write for the newspaper in 
order to gain experience in writing the 
longer, detailed stories. In order to show 
the students the error of their ways— 
and also to show where they’ve done a 
good job—the instructor grades both 
the radio-TV and newspaper copies and 
returns them at a discussion seminar 
session held later in the week. 

Of course, the students are not 
thrown “cold” into the reporting class. 
During the fall term preceding the 
course the students are required to take 
a newswriting course where they write 
news stories based on facts provided in 
a laboratory workbook. However, it is 
only through actual contact with news 
sources and through actual pounding of 
a beat and coverage of events that fledg- 
ling reporters learn how to handle real 
news. Students are further helped when 
they’re able to hear their stories used 
over the air on a regularly-scheduled 
news show, and are also able to com- 
pare their product with that of the 
morning newspaper. 

As a matter of fact, several times this 
past term the sophomore journalists 
scooped both the opposition radio sta- 
tions and the morning newspaper in 
town. In one instance, an enterprising 
young student reporter secured an ex- 
clusive interview with a young lady who 
has stowed away in an air force plane 
“for the excitement.” His story was 
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picked up by two newspapers and car- 
ried by the Associated Press. At a hos- 
pital dedication, this same student, ac- 
companied by another, made an on-the- 
spot tape recording during which the 
area bishop made a surprise an- 
nouncement of a $300,000 gift. The re- 
cording was integrated in WRUN’s 
10:55 evening news show, but the area 
paper did not catch up with the an- 
nouncement until the following after- 
noon. One Wednesday evening two of 
the students travelled 35 miles for an 
interview with the wife of a man who 
had disappeared under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. The woman’s tearful re- 
marks, plus a statement made to the stu- 
dents by a state trooper they interviewed 
on the way back to Utica, made a good 
human interest item. 

As for the radio and TV stations, the 
two station managers are more than 
satisfied with the arrangement. They 
feel that the students have been putting 
out an up-to-the-minute radio news 
show that is professionally done, and 
they’d like © continue the arrangement 
every night of the week during both 
semesters rather than merely on one 
evening one semester. Their comments 
are gratifying testimony to the compe- 
tence of the class. Comments from vari- 
ous class members to the effect that 
they’d like to put in one or two evenings 
during the summer “just for the experi- 
ence,” prove that the students are as en- 
thusiastic about the project. 





“What, then, is the role of education in social change? It would appear 
that in a democratic society such as ours, where, as in all societies, con- 
stant changes are required to maintain equilibrium between the rights of the 
individual and the protective functions of government, education serves two 
essential purposes: first, it strengthens the conviction that necessary adjust- 
ments can be made by peaceful means, and, second, by spreading knowl- 
edge, it assists the people and their leaders to discover what the appropriate 
adjustments are. To say that education provides the motivation for change 
because it performs these functions is like saying that fire engines cause 
fires because they are usually present at the scene and seem to have a Sig- 
nificant role in the proceedings.” —ARTHUR S. ADAMS, president, American 
Council on Education, in statement to special House Committee investi- 
gating tax-exempt foundations. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





The Interpretive Story as an 
Aid to Understanding News 


W INTERPRETIVE REPORTING HAS 
evolved as standard treatment for most 
important news stories handled by press 
associations and the larger city dailies. 
Despite this major development in the 
method of news presentation, the ratio- 
nale for the interpretive report—stimu- 
lating a more thorough understanding 
of contemporary life by presenting the 
news in a more complete social and 
cultural context—has never been veri- 
fied empirically. 

The writer tested the hypothesis of 
greater learning potential of interpretive 
reporting by exposing 52 juniors in jour- 
nalism at the University of Illinois to 
varying forms of newspaper stories, 
both describing fictitious events. The 
first dealt with blackout of baseball tele- 
casts in cities where major league 
games were in progress; the second con- 
cerned construction of nine electric 
power stations in Egypt. 

Each set included an interpretive and 
a news report.* Thus the sample was 
divided into four cells, two reading 
interpretation, two reading straight 
news. The interpretive report and its 
corresponding news story treated the 
event alike, except that the former con- 
tained explicit statements of conclu- 
sions, associations or generalizations. 


* This nomenclature will be used to distinguish 
the interpretive from the traditional, objective 
news story. 
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After exposure, subjects were tested 
on two types of questions. Items 1-10 
tested recall of factual statements repro- 
duced indentically in both types of stor- 
ies. Questions 11-15 required subjects 
to indicate associations between events 
or to generalize from the facts stated 
in the stories. 

Two types of data were thus secured. 
First, the results supported the conten- 
tion that interpretive reporting induces 
more meaningful insights into the day’s 
news than does non-interpretive report- 
ing. For all 15 questions, the mean 
scores were as follows: 


Means of Test Scores, Questions 1-15 





Baseball Egypt 


10.3072 
9.1535 





10.0764 
7.5386 


Interpretive . 





The superiority of the interpretive re- 
port, when exposed to a standard anal- 
ysis of varience, was significant at .01. 

This result was substantiated when 
the writer isolated and examined the 
test scores for questions 11-15, those 
pertaining directly to measuring the de- 
gree to which facts become meaningful 
in a broader sense than acquisition of 
the fact itself. 


Means of Test Scores, Questions 11-15 





Baseball Egypt 


4.1536 
1.9234 





2.9222 
1.1536 


Interpretive . 
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The data indicate that respondents 
reading the interpretive stories answered 
correctly approximately twice as many 
interpretation test items as those read- 
ing the news story. The difference is 
significant at the .001 level. 


The experiment corroborates the the- 
ory submitted by proponents of inter- 
pretive reporting, that backgrounding 
the news stimulates readers’ insights 
over and above those gained from the 
objective news story. This finding is 
consistent with a vast body of research 
on a parallel question, that of drawing 
explicit conclusions versus requiring an 
audience to infer a conclusion from a 
given series of facts. The studies, many 
of them in the area of persuasion and 
attitude change, generally suggest the 
superiority of the former technique. 


The writer, in the second place, mea- 
sured the relative amount of retention 
and recall of facts contained in the dif- 
fering types of news presentation. Table 
3 is a summary of the mean scores for 
questions 1-10, which were concerned 


only with indentifying (on the multiple- 
choice test items) the facts as reported 
in the stories. 


Means of Test Scores, Questions 1-10 





Baseball Egypt 


6.1534 
7.2304 





Interpretive .... 7.1537 





While readers correctly remembered 
more facts in the interpretive story in 
the case of baseball, the opposite was 
true in the Egypt story. None of the 
differences was significant at the .05 
level. The data, then, fail to support 
the hypothesis that interpretive report- 
ing, i.e., imbedding the facts in a rela- 
tively more meaningful context, is more 
conducive to retention of these facts. 


The results of the present study invite 
additional research in this and several 
related areas. One having special sig- 
nificance for the editor is the question 
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of what type of news event should be 
given interpretive treatment. The inter- 
pretive story is generally longer than its 
strictly objective counterpart. This dif- 
ference has implications for the editor’s 
scarcest commodity—space. It seems 
likely that there are events for which a 
brief recapitulation of the facts may suf- 
fice, in which case the shorter form is 
as fruitful as the interpretive story, as 
indicated by the data in Table 3. Brev- 
ity in the treatment of such stories 
would make available a corresponding 
increase in the space devoted to news 
which might otherwise remain unre- 
ported in the day’s press, or for news 
which might be given more elaborate 
treatment if these uninteresting, unim- 
portant events were not _ reported 
interpretively. 

Such observations lead directly to the 
question of the editor’s news values and 
selection, an issue which is implicit in 
the present study but which remains un- 
resolved. Although suggesting the rela- 
tive efficiency of the interpretive report 
in learning, the experiment has neces- 
sarily ignored the entire question of 
what happens to content once the news- 
paper story form changes from one of 
traditional objectivity to interpretation. 
Many critics have attacked the policy 
of interpretation in the news columns 
as an invitation to inject bias, the slant- 
ing of news, in the daily press. 


A segment of the area for future 
study, then, involves two questions re- 
lated to the issue treated here: 


1. To what extent, if any, is the inter- 
pretive report responsible for biased 
reportipg? 

2. If there is evidence to establish the 
existence of significantly more slanting 
in the interpretive report than in the 
straight news story, to what degree are 
values inherent in interpretive reporting 
offset by losses in accuracy and fairness 
of news presentation? 


T. B. SENNETT 
University of Illinois 
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HENRY, NELSON B., editor, Mass Media 
and Education. Chicago: The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 290 pp. $4. 


V> THE WRITINGS OF 12 AUTHORITIES IN 
the field of mass communication appear 
in this volume, which is the second part 
of the 53rd Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The 
study was planned and prepared by the 
Society’s Committee on Mass Media 
and Education. 

The Yearbook seeks to provide both 
teachers and parents, through interpre- 
tive and illustrative materials of a non- 
technical type, with a better understand- 
ing of the nature and influence of the 
commonly available mass media. Sug- 
gestions are included on the proper use 
of mass communications to advance 
both social and educational objectives. 
The content is remarkably illuminating 
and will be extremely helpful to all 
those concerned with the impact of the 


mass media on youngsters of school age. 
Three major areas of interest are ex- 
plored: (1) What are the mass media 


for?, (2) how mass communication 
works, and (3) what the schools and 
the public can do about the mass media. 
Professors of journalism, education and 
psychology provide their interpretation 
of the more significant factors involved 
in these fields of relationship between 
the mass media and the schools. 

Five of the 12 essays were written by 
staff members of the Institute for Com- 
munications Research ard the School of 
Journalism and Communications at the 
University of Illinois. The reviewer 
knows of no comparable study which 
provides such an opportunity to review 
in compact form the conclusions of 
journalism faculty members of a 
selected institution with respect to major 
issues in contemporary mass communi- 
cation. 

Fred S. Siebert, director of the School 
of Journalism and Communications at 
Illinois, discusses “The Role of Mass 
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Communication in American Society” 
in terms of four general theories of 
function — authoritarian, libertarian, 
communist and social responsibility— 
and three service functions—informa- 
tional, entertainment and sales or adver- 
tising messages. He stresses the idea that 
the mass media constitute a powerful 
educational source because of their 
stress on information. 

Theodore Peterson, instructor in the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, outlines “The Social Functions of 
the Press.” These are construed to in- 
clude: enlightening the public, servic- 
ing the political system, safeguarding 
personal liberties, making a profit, ser- 
vicing the economic system and provid- 
ing entertainment. The functional role 
of the press is directly related to the 
economic aspects of publishing, includ- 
ing monopolistic ownership and the 
profit factor. 

Wilbur Schramm, dean of the Divi- 
sion of Communications at Illinois, is 
the author of the introductory article in 
Section II of the Yearbook under the 
title “Procedures and Effects of Mass 
Communication.” He discusses the 
nature, functions and effects of mass 
communication in terms of their rela- 
tionship to three basic elements— 
sender, message and receiver. 

Charles E. Swanson, assistant dean of 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at Illinois at the time of writing, 
surveys the “Procedures and Effects of 
the Printed Media,” and seeks to ex- 
plain how and why people learn from 
the printed word. His essay relates the 
school teacher to what is read, reading 
habits and reading patterns. 

Dallas W. Smythe, research professor 
in the Institute of Communications Re- 
search, brings radio into the picture 
through an examination of “The Con- 
tent and Effects of Broadcasting.” He 
surveys the sources, uses, content, and 
effects of broadcast programs. 

Other essays in the Yearbook in- 
clude: “Motion Pictures in Relation to 
Social Controls” by Robert W. Wag- 
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ner, professor of education at Ohio 
State; “Freedom of Access to Broad- 
casting” by I. Keith Tyler, professor of 
education and director of radio educa- 
tion at Ohio State; “Social Impact of 
the Mass Media of Communication” by 
Franklin Fearing, professor of psychol- 
ogy at California; “The Classroom and 
the Newspaper” by Per G. Stensland, 
professor of education at Texas Techno- 
logical College; “Teaching Discrimina- 
tion in Motion Pictures” by Edgar Dale, 
professor of education at Ohio State, 
and “The Citizen and the Mass Media” 
by R. J. Blakely of the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The essays, without exception, possess 
a common characteristic: a delightful 
informality. The contributors show that 
it is possible to write in a penetrating 
and authoritative manner about mass 
communication in a language easy to 
read, easy to comprehend. Presumably 
the nature of the audience dictated the 
choice of writing style. But why should 
school teachers be set apart? There 
would be much wider understanding of 
the role of mass media in this country 
if all senders would make certain that 
all messages will be easily compre- 
hended by all receivers. 

One can hardly refrain from express- 
ing the sincere hope that the Yearbook 
will actually be read by all school teach- 
ers who share the responsibility for 
building awareness of the meaning of 
mass communication in American soci- 
ety. The reviewer has been appalled on 
numerous occasions in conversations 
with school teachers by their almost 
complete lack of knowledge of even the 
most rudimentary facts about the mass 
media. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers University 


Norbert Wiener’s The Human Use of 
Human Beings (“Cybernetics and Soci- 
ety”) has been revised and reprinted by 
Doubleday & Company, New York, as 
an Anchor Book and may be obtained 
in the paper-back edition at 75 cents. 
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KLARE, GEORGE R. and BucK, BYRON, 
Know Your Reader. New York: 
Hermitage House, 1954. 192 pp. 
$2.95. 


@> SEVERAL YEARS AGO A CHICAGO RE- 
write man complained in a trade jour- 
nal article about a new rule in his office 
that sentences should be no longer than 
14 words. His editor laid down the rule 
when a readability report showed that 
the newspaper was a little harder to read 
than a competitor. 

This misuse of the scientific gauge of 
reading ease by such arithmetical mea- 
surements as sentence length, syllabic 
count and personal references was typ- 
ical of malpractices followed during the 
height of the readability fad at that 
time. No one who really understood the 
measurement formula would have laid 
down such a nonsensical rule as the 14- 
word sentence. 

Dr. Klare, a psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Mr. Buck, an edi- 
tor for Macmillan, in Know Your 
Reader gives us the most thorough as- 
sessment of readability that has yet been 
made. A person who reads their book 
will learn what the real uses of the read- 
ability yardsticks are and their limi- 
tations. 

The authors relate the history of 
efforts to determine reading difficulty, 
analyze the several formulas developed, 
and discuss how editors and writers can 
make proper use of the formulas. 

They emphasize that an effective style 
and literary quality are not measured by 
readability formulas. Style, they point 
out, is a complex of many characteris- 
tics. Thus they severely limit the uses 
of any formula, declaring that a form- 
ula can help eliminate guessing at clar- 
ity of statement, can help the writer see 
his material from the viewpoint of the 
reader, and can suggest how wide a 
readership a writer can reasonably ex- 
pect for any particular piece of writing. 

With such limitations clearly set forth 
and with the formulas carefully ex- 
plained and their uses and misuses ex- 
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plicitly illustrated, Dr. Klare and Mr. 
Buck have made a welcome contribu- 
tion to the study of writing. Their point 
of view that the formulas are rating 
tools and not writing tools and that writ- 
ing is primarily an art and only partly 
a science should do much to halt some 
of the misapplications made of measur- 
ing devices. 


These misapplications perhaps ac- 
count for the opposition found in many 
writers to the word and syllable counters 
—an opposition which Dr. Kiare and 
Mr. Buck seek to counter. Whatever 
one’s attitude toward the formulas, their 
extensive use in recent years has at least 
been heipful in directing attention to the 
need for better writing. 


The volume contains two appendices 
explaining the use of the several read- 
ability formulas and a bibliography list- 
ing magazine articles as well as books. 

CHARLES H. BROWN 
Pennsylvania State University 


ELLISON, RHODA COLEMAN, History and 
Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers 
in the Nineteenth Century. Univer- 
sity, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1954. xii+209 pp. $4. 


> DR. ELLISON, OF HUNTINGTON COL- 
lege, who wrote an interesting and help- 
ful analysis of Early Alabama Publica- 
tions several years ago, now furnishes 
us with a bibliography of the newspa- 
pers of her state in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, though of course it may 
omit some items (which even the pain- 
staking investigations of the compiler 
have not turned up), is a model of 
scholarly thoroughness. Following the 
example of Dr. Brigham, in his monu- 
mental work on the American news- 
papers to 1820, Dr. Ellison calls her 
latest work a History and Bibliography 
because ordinary bibliography metes 
and bounds are exceeded by the brief 
historical notes on personnel, policy and 
ownership which she is able to supply 
for many of the papers listed. 
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Besides these notes, and the standard 
data on location, dates and periodicity, 
Dr. Ellison tells where files of the 
papers are found. Over a thousand 
titles are listed, with holdings in some 
30 libraries and in private hands. The 
book is well produced by planograph. 

FRANK LUTHER MoTT 
University of Missouri 


The History of The Times (The 150th 
Anniversary and Beyond). 1912- 


1948. Part I, 1912-1920. v-xvi, 534 
pp. Part II, 1921-1948. 535-1182 

. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1952. $14.00. 


V> THE PERIOD COVERED BY THESE VOL- 
umes, published as Part I and Part II, 
spans the first World War, the North- 
cliffe era as proprietor of The Times, 
and the rising tensions in Europe which 
led to the second armed conflict. The 
critical period of British foreign policy 
in the 1930s is emphasized in Part II. 
The grave, almost suicidal, misunder- 
standing of the true nature of Nazi and 
Fascist military and political intentions, 
which led “The Thunderer” to collabo- 
rate with the wrong-headed Neville 
Chamberlain, occupies many pages of 
this volume. 


To the great credit of the authors of 
the companion books, they reveal to the 
reader an unsparing and ruthlessly 
honest analysis of the failure of The 
Times to exercise responsible leadership 
during the crisis. Part II seems to have 
as a central focus the editorial behavior 
of Editor Geoffrey Dawson. With great 
candor, the authors reveal Dawson’s 
failure to face the harsh facts of Hitler’s 
rise to power, and his refusal to accept 
the warnings of his own seasoned for- 
eign correspondents, even to the bowd- 
lerizing of their dispatches in the inter- 
est of expediency and a personal loyalty 
to Chamberlain, the Prime Minister. 


As it happens, Dawson remained to 


the last an obtuse and irrational isola- 
tionist. Even after his retirement from 
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editorial office, when his past leadership 
of The Times was fully understood as 
having exposed his countrymen to mo- 
mentous danger because of the lack of 
vision at the helm of a prestigeful and 
politically powerful newspaper, Dawson 
continued to be an impenitent apologist 
for the Munich policy. 

Dawson served two periods as editor. 
He was dismissed by Northcliffe in 
1919, but returned to The Times as the 
successor to Wickham Steed in the edi- 
torial chair after the mental collapse of 
the noted publisher. Dawson turned his 
back on both the Northcliffe policies 
and the earlier great tradition of The 
Times—a tradition that recognized that a 
journalist’s trust is not to a government 
but to the public. Support of a govern- 
ment did not require The Times to ac- 
cept without stern challenge Baldwin’s 
weakness in arming the nation or Cham- 
berlin’s myopic estimate of the German 
threat. The record of The Times recalls 
the independence of earlier editors and 
Delane’s rebuke to Lord Derby: 


We cannot admit that its (the news- 
paper’s) purpose is to share the labors 
of statesmanship, or that it is bound by 
the same limitations, the same duties, 
the same liabilities as that of the Min- 
isters of the Crown. The purpose and 
duties of the two powers are constantly 
separate, generally independent, some- 
times diametrically opposite. The dig- 
nity and the freedom of the Press are 
trammelled from the moment it ac- 
cepts an ancillary position. To perform 
its duties with entire independence and 
consequently with the utmost public ad- 
vantage, the Press can eater into no 
close or binding alliances with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surren- 
der its permanent interests to the con- 
venience of the ephemeral power of any 
Government. 


There are many lessons for newspa- 
per editors in every democracy, includ- 
ing our own, in the volumes under re- 
view. The most important of these prin- 
ciples, as they emerge from the honest 
story of the failure of The Times in a 
crucial period, is the dictum of Delane 
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and Barnes, dehased by Dawson, that it 
is not the newspaper’s duty to kow-tow 
to a government. 

Nor is there any excuse for an editor, 
even with a “free hand” on policy, as 
given to Dawson by the passive John 
Walter and Astor, the “financial angel” 
of the newspaper, to tamper with the 
dispatches of able and experienced for- 
eign correspondents. The editors of the 
volumes make it crystal clear that they 
regard this practice as having been a 
hateful, if not an unconscionable, prac- 
tice on Dawson’s part. 

Perhaps it is not too surprising that 
Dawson failed to provide his readers 
with the basis of a sound judgment on 
foreign affairs. Here was an editor pos- 
sessed of great power who, the authors 
point out, “had no foreign languages, 
no knowledge of economics”; a leader 
writer who had never taken the trouble 
“to match his close connections with 
Empire statesmen with similar friend- 
ships with European statesmen, or even 
journalists; nor had he at any time made 
the direct acquaintance with personali- 
ties in American politics.” (Nor did 
Dawson’s heroes, Baldwin, Chamberlain 
and Halifax possess a deep knowledge 
of the European continent.) These han- 
dicaps did not deter Dawson from exer- 
cising self-righteous direction of the cov- 
erage and “play” of foreign news and 
the comment thereon. 

A paragraph from Part II requires 
quotation here: 


The Times Correspondents in Europe 
felt bothered by the practice of exclud- 
ing anything that the Germans might 
choose to regard as “unfair” from both 
the leader—and the news—columns of 
the paper. It looked to them as though 
Correspondents’ messages were being 
“trimmed” to fit a policy. In fact, mes- 
sages were cut and omitted from time to 
time with what was accepted by the 
Editor as the requirements of diplomacy. 


A specific example of such editorial 
tampering with the news is pointed up 
by the authors: The Times’ Berlin cor- 
respondent’s half-column message on re- 
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newed existence of the German Air 
Force was cut to three lines, and even 
this was dropped from later editions. 

If this review gives undue attention 
to the disastrous editorship of Dawson, 
it can be excused in the light of what 
appears to be an effort of the authors 
to expunge a feeling of guilt over the 
behavior of a man once charged with 
supreme editorial responsibility, but 
whose journalistic principles and under- 
standing were too limited to lead his 
countrymen toward national security. 
Dawson lowered his newspaper’s “intel- 
ligence, independence and leadership in 
foreign affairs.” He and his newspaper 
failed “to instruct, inform and energize 
the nation by the reporting of the facts.” 

For the journalist and student of the 
press, the two volumes are a mine of 
newspaper history from 1911 to 1948. 
While The Times is at the forefront of 
the analysis, the authors sketch in bril- 
liant style the domestic and foreign 
events of the period. The great person- 
ages of press and politics emerge. The 


portrayal of Northcliffe’s direction and 
influence as proprietor of The Times 
adds new light to his career. The reader 
learns, too, that David Lloyd George 
was once an aspirant for the editorship 


of The Times. No review can ade- 
quately summarize what is the best 
single study of a newspaper that has 
appeared in the past decade or two. 

The volumes bring to a close the offi- 
cial history of the newspaper. 

RaLpH D. Casey 

University of Minnesota 


Noe, Mary, Villains Galore. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. xi + 320 pp. $5. 


V> MARY NOEL HAS MADE A FIRST-RATE 
contribution to the history of American 
newspapers and magazines. Her volume 
deals with the weekly story book papers 
which flourished between the 1840's and 
the 1880's. They were a cross between 
newspapers and magazines, and con- 
tributed to the development of both. 
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Other historians, such as Frank Lu- 
ther Mott in his A History of American 
Magazines and James Playsted Wood in 
his Magazines in the United States, have 
had chapters on the story book papers. 
Miss Noel’s is however the first full- 
length volume on this type of publica- 
tion. These periodicals were filled with 
melodramatic serials, short stories, spe- 
cial features and departments devoted to 
a variety of interests. Their editorials 
dealt mostly with temperance, duelling 
and having a good reputation. 

Popular literature of the day, these 
publications with such names as Robert 
Bonner’s Ledger, Saturday Night and 
Fireside Companion, reflected the tastes 
and moralistic attitudes of the decades 
before and after the Civil War as per- 
haps the serious literature of the era did 
only partially. They reached enormous 
circulations. Bonner’s Ledger won 400, 
000 subscribers, while other story book 
papers appealed to from 150,000 to 
250,000 or more. These cir ulations 
were achieved while the metropolitan 
papers such as the New York Herald 
and the New York Sun had 150,000 or 
less, and Harper’s wavered between 100, 
000 and 200,000. 

Miss Noel has made a content study 
of the weeklies with the mass circula- 
tions. She must have read hundreds of 
the serials, for she gives the plots of 
many of them in detail and summarizes 
others. Her analysis is acute, and while 
we would tend to laugh at the plots and 
stilted conversations, she indicates that 
she knows they sound funny, but she 
treats them as seriously as the mass- 
audience of a hundred years ago did. 
For she is looking for the essential ap- 
peal in them. The author dissects the 
characters and the settings in workman- 
like fashion. She seeks to explain, too, 
the various moralistic and Christian- 
like attitudes assumed by the writers. 

But beyond the content of the story- 
book publications, Miss Noel analyzes 
the social and economic conditions 
which produced them. This material is 
written well and woven into the pat- 
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tern effectively. She points out how the 
development of education, the multipli- 
cation of population and the increased 
leisure of the Americans contributed to 
the growth of story books. Her study of 
the changing status of women and the 
effects of the improvements in the home 
throws light on the development of both 
newspapers and magazines. The author 
also points to the development of rail- 
roads, express companies and news- 
stands as being significant influences in 
providing for the accessibility of the 
popular Ledger Fireside Companion 
and Sunny South. Indeed, she contends 
that Bonner and the other publishers 
caused the development of newsstands 
and newsstand circulation. 

The story book papers grew out of 
the newspapers, but they also proved 
the value of the sentimental, action- 
packed serial, human interest features, 
departments, advice-columns, science 
features and bold illustrations. These de- 
vices were used later in the Sunday sup- 
plement by Joseph Pulitzer and William 
Randolph Hearst. The Sunday supple- 
ment, Miss Noel asserts, helped ring 
down the curtain on the story book 
publications. 

You read a few paragraphs describ- 
ing the serials and novelettes in the 
story book papers and you say that 
sounds like the movies from Hollywood 
or soap operas and whodunits of radio. 
Miss Noel confirms your conclusion be- 
cause soon she, too, reflects on the simi- 
larity. She raises the question why did 
the readers of the story book papers 
want escape literature, and though she 
suggests occasionally the reasons, she 
points out this analysis remains for 
others in the twentieth century to make. 

This problem presumably is in the 
realm of the social psychologist, or the 
student of journalism interested in the 
“why” of popular appeal in each gener- 
ation. He would be interested in the rea- 
sons for the development of the mawk- 
ish, unrealistic and moralistic literature 
of the last century and why we have 
shifted, to some extent, to a leaner, 
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more realistic style. Another question 
raised is, how true to life are the movie 
plots and characters, the newspaper hu- 
man interest stories and the magazine 
short stories and serials today? 

Villains Galore can be well used in 
history of journalism courses, but also 
in those dealing with news and feature 
policy-making, for Bonner and the other 
story papers discovered many practical 
appeals which may be modified for pres- 
ent-day consumption. As_ indicated, 
Miss Noel’s volume also is a model of 
study in content—qualitative, but still 
penetrating and useful. 

SIDNEY KOBRE 
Florida State University 


VaN DEUSEN, GLYNDON G., Horace 
Greeley: Nineteenth-Century Crusa- 
der. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 445 pp. $5. 


V> HORACE GREELEY, MOST ASSUREDLY, 
has not been without his biographers. 
As early as 1855, James Parton, break- 
ing new ground, gave the country a life 
of Greeley, free of the filiopietism of 
the old school. Other able contempo- 
raries wrote about Greeley, too, and 
Whitelaw Reid, who took over the Trib- 
une after Greeley’s death in 1872, put 
out a biography seven years later. Since 
then, historians have not been idle in 
assessing Greeley’s role as a journalist, 
politician and social reformer for two- 
score years after his arrival in New 
York City in 1831, fresh from the Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania hinterland. 
Most recently, scholars have sought 
to analyze special aspects of Greeley’s 
career. Notable in this respect is Jeter 
A. Isely’s memograph on Greeley and 
the Republican party, 1853-1861, pub- 
lished in i947. Now, Dr. Van Deusen, 
professor of history at the University of 
Rochester, presents a full-length por- 
trait of Greeley, relying on a wealth of 
source material, published and in manu- 
script. Author of the lives of two other 
prominent Whig leaders, Henry Clay 
and Thurlow Weed, Dr. Van Deusen 
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has brought to his task an expert’s 
familiarity with the subject-matter. 
Thoroughly annotated, written with ar- 
tistry and critical detachment, this book 
well deserved the Albert J. Beveridge 
Prize of the American Historical 
Association. 

In a sense, Van Deusen has done 
more than write a biography of an ex- 
traordinarily colorful American of a 
generation that saw the coming, con- 
duct and conclusion of the Civil War. 
Because Horace Greeley was, in many 
ways, an American symbol, his life rep- 
resents a key to an understanding of 
the troubled times through which he 
moved. His paper, in spirit and fact a 
national institution, mirrored the age 
with startling fidelity. At the same time, 
it sought to shape the course of events 
to fit Greeley’s patriotic faith in eco- 
nomic and political nationalism, his 
boundless zeal for reform, and his nar- 
row enthusiasm for Whig and Republi- 
can policies. Greeley never underesti- 
mated the power of the press, but his 
partisanship, idiosyncrasies and yearn- 
ing for high political office made him 
less than a hero to many thousands of 
his readers. 

A friend once remarked that Greeley 
was “a self-made man who worshipped 
his creator,” a circumstance that led 
him to champion many a mistaken 
cause, especially in those later years 
when his influence was considerable. 
He spoke endlessly and wrote prolific- 
ally on the subjects nearest to his heart, 
and much of what he advocated be- 
came embodied in the philosophy of the 
Republican party and the legislation of 
the Civil War period. But the inconsis- 
tencies in his utterances and political 
conduct came home to roost in 1872 
when his opponents ruthlessly destroyed 
his Presidential aspirations and his 
hopes of serving as the instrument to 
cement the Union and promote the for- 
tunes of Liberal Republicanism. 

Told in proper perspective, Greeley’s 
role as journalist and publisher is but 
a phase, albeit a major one, of 40 years 
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of toil and trouble, success and failure. 
Enormously detailed though this biog- 
raphy is, the day-to-day story of the 
Tribune is not the focus of emphasis, 
though there is much about the 
strengths and weaknesses of this dedi- 
cated journal from its founding in 1841. 
The Tribune gave Greeley the power to 
project his personality locally and na- 
tionally, and this he did in ways that 
come in for close scrutiny by the author. 

When, in 1851, Henry J. Raymond 
brought out the Times, Greeley was 
confronted with a Whig competitor who 
sorely tried his editorial pretensions and 
political ambitions. But Greeley took 
him on, along with Bennett of the 
Herald, Bryant of the Post and a host 
of other editors and imporiant public 
figures, sparing neither words nor effort 
in arraigning the opposition. It is this 
political aspect of the journalism of the 
day that Dr. Van Deusen treats most 
thoroughly, tying it all in with the party 
warfare of the period and exposing, 
with brilliant insight, the complex moti- 
vation actuating Greeley’s likes and dis- 
likes. 

It is Van Deusen’s judgment that 
Greeley played a constructive part in 
public life and made a positive contri- 
bution to the welfare of the metropolis, 
New York state and the Republic. 
Whatever his shortcomings—and they 
were many—he served his country well. 
Back in 1847 the Tribune had exulted, 
“What an age is ours, and what a 
people!” Greeley, the crusading jour- 
nalist, was a symbol of that age and of 
those people. 

SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 
City College, New York 


“There is no substitute for a good 
newspaper—honestly published, honestly 
sold and honestly promoted. Check the 
list of America’s top newspapers and 
you will find very little of the cheap 
and tawdry in either their production 
methods or their promotion activities.” 
—NorMAN Isaacs, managing editor 
Louisville Times, in address to NNPMA. 
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BusH, CHILTON R., The Art of News 
Communication. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1954. ix + 246 
pp. $2.50. 


V> THIS BOOK IS NOTABLE BECAUSE IT 
brings modern communications theory 
directly into the training of news writ- 
ters, and because it urges these students, 
from the beginning of their training, to 
have clearly in mind the problems of 
the communication process, and of the 
intended audience. 

The author, director of the Institute 
for Journalistic Studies at Stanford Uni- 
versity and a leader in communications 
research, describes his volume as “a be- 
ginning text book for classes in news 
writing,” designed for both newspaper 
and radio, because “news writing for 
these media requires few distinctions.” 
(The presentation is almost entirely 
from the standpoint of the newspaper. ) 
He assumes the student will be of soph- 
omore or junior standing with college 
training in English composition and an 
introductory course in psychology (al- 
though the psychology background 
would appear to be helpful rather than 
essential). The book is planned for a 
one-year course, with most or all of the 
reading in the first term, and exercises 
and discussion sessions for both terms. 

The emphasis is on writing, and not 
much attention is given to news-gather- 
ing methods; the author feels that these 
methods deserve extensive separate 
training, and that other textbooks, on 
such specialized topics as are necessary, 
will then be used. 

The volume opens with a chapter on 
the communication process which em- 
phasizes the need for the writer (the 
encoder) to use his symbols (encode) 
in such a way that the reader or listener 
(the decoder) can correctly and most 
efficiently understand (decode) the 
message. 

In this effort, the author declares, the 
student must be much aware of “chan- 
nel noise” (factors, such as competing 
activities and intermittent attention due 
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to expected interruptions, which can 
interfere with efficient decoding), of the 
problems of the listening and reading 
processes (for example, rapidity of 
reading occasionally produces conclu- 
sion-jumping which distorts meaning), 
of the characteristics of the transmission 
process itself (newspaper column width, 
story pattern and paragraph length), 
and of the limitations of the decoder 
(vocabulary, educational background, 
problems of attention). In summary this 
material may seem abstract and abtruse, 
but actually the presentation is specific, 
vivid, understandable and interesting. 

A well-done chapter on “the audi- 
ence” analyzes reasons why people read 
and listen to news (prestige, to know 
and adjust to the environment, and so 
on) and why they select the items to 
which they do attend. In this connection 
the author develops the concept of “psy- 
chological” proximity as a factor in 
news interest. 

The following chapters cover getting 
and processing the news: the charac- 
teristics of news style, including objec- 
tivity, attribution and the use of evalu- 
ative expressions; the structure of the 
news story; the lead, presented with 
some concern for the limitations of the 
single-sentence or single-paragraph all- 
inclusive lead; sentences, including pat- 
tern, emphasis, rhythm, tense and 
length, with some consideration of read- 
ability measurement; and words, includ- 
ing the importance and impact of con- 
text, the need for concreteness, the 
choice of words (and why), the place of 
repetition, and cliches. 

Chapters on descriptive news writing 
(including problems of vividness and 
the importance of details), on explana- 
tory news writing (including interpre- 
tive reporting), and on types of news 
stories (speech report, conventions, in- 
terview, obituary, human interest, pic- 
ture caption) conclude the 165 pages of 
text. 

The author presents also 69 pages of 
exercises, averaging at least a dozen for 
each chapter, which are well chosen, 
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varied and stimulating. Most require ini- 
tiative and thought rather than fact- 
hunting or rule-following. 

A glossary of some 50 common news 
terms, a three-page style guide with 51 
rules under eight headings, and a well- 
done index conclude the volume. 

Throughout the book, rules are set 
forth as suggestions, and not as dicta; 
in practically all cases, the “reasons 
why” behind rules are detailed. 

The author re-examines and disagrees 
with a number of conventions in news- 
writing. He feels, for example, that the 
rigidities of the inverted pyramid form 
are not always needed (especially when 
the reporter knows the story will stand 
up through all editions), and that in 
such a case the reporter can often im- 
prove the story greatly by using transi- 
tions which would be barred in a story 
anticipating cut-and-change. The author 
approves repetition of words in circum- 
stances which improve clarity and un- 
derstan. rz. And he feels that “news 
writers should have more freedom to 
use cliches than writers who address 
only a sophisticated audience. A cliche 
that is not too outworn is a more effec- 
tive symbol of communication for many 
readers and listeners in the newspaper 
and radio audiences than are more care- 
fully chosen words.” 

In commenting on backgrounding 
and the need for more explanatory 
writing, the author points out that 
“interpretive” reporting implies the 
furnishing of a frame of reference 
which then deprives the reader of any 
alternative frame of reference, and that 
a medium “that explains every major 
event must pose as being omniscient,” 
which would require the writer to in- 
vent an explanatory context when he 
didn’t have an accurate one. He goes 
on to set forth a number of usable pos- 
sibilities for making the news more 
meaningful. 

The author makes clear by example 
that conditions vary and that newshand- 
ling methods change (“The traditional 
practice of placing ‘the’ before ‘rever- 
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end’. . . . is too formal for newspaper 
usage.” Fort Worth Star-Telegram. “Use 
of the definite article preceding the 
word ‘reverend’ in the title is essential.” 
Tacoma News Tribune. 

To those who buy textbooks by the 
pound the volume may not be particu- 
larly attractive, but on an ideas-per- 
page basis it stands up extremely well. 

All in all, the volume is thoughtfully 
planned to give the fundamentals of 
news writing, and to stimulate the stu- 
dent to think about the communica- 
tions process. It will certainly help in 
training reporters who are properly 
grounded in gathering and in writing 
news, because they will be thinking 
more effectively of the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the audience, and of the 
problems of communicating effectively 
to that audience. 

Lestie G. MOELLER 
State University of lowa 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AU- 


THORS AND PUBLISHERS, Copyright 
Law Symposium. Number Five. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. 318 pp. $4. 

Dean, Josepu, Hatred, Ridicule or Con- 


tempt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 271 pp. $3.75. 


> IN 1939 THE NATHAN BURKAN MEM- 
orial Competition was established by 
ASCAP to stimulate greater study of the 
modern problems of copyright law 
among senior students in American law 
schools. This volume contains the prize 
winners and honorable mention essays 
for the 1951 and 1952 competitions. 
Copyright law, and particularly those 
aspects of it which apply to media of 
mass communications, has tended to be- 
come submerged in the flood of prop- 
erty jurisprudence with which law 
courses have to deal, so that, in stimu- 
lating independent study of the subject 
through this essay contest, ASCAP has 
performed a highly useful service. 
Several of the papers in this volume 
will be highly rewarding to journalism 


+ 
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students. The 1952 prize winner, from 
the University of Idaho, discusses “Loss 
of Literary Property in Comic Strips.” 
One of the honorable mention papers 
for the same year, from the University 
of Louisville, is on “Television—Public 
Performance for Profit?” Another 
paper, given honorable mention in the 
1951 competition, by an Ohio State stu- 
dent, gives an excellent summary of 
“Plagiarism, Piracy and Common Law 
Copyright.” 

Joseph Dean’s readable little book is 
a collection of case studies of represen- 
tative libel cases in English history. It 
perhaps will prove useful in acquaint- 
ing American students with certain 
basic propositions of English libel law. 
The chapters on “Artemus Jones and 
His Consequences,” on the famous trials 
growing out of the motion picture story 
of Rasputin, and on Harold Laski’s suit 
involving the postwar issue of “guilty 
by association” which has plagued both 
sides of the Atlantic, probably will hold 
the greatest interest for journalism 
students. 

There are two weaknesses to the book 
—one is that in many instances the 
studies of individual libel cases are 
much too brief. The other is that, in 
writing for a lay readership, the author 
has omitted the citations for the cases 
which are of such fundamental conven- 
ience to teachers or students seeking 
primary source material. Comparative 
law being so little studied in this coun- 
try as it is, however, this will probably 
not be a serious handicap to users of the 
book. It certainly makes a pleasant eve- 
ning’s reading. 

WILLIAM F, SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


DiLLe, JOHN, Substitute for Victory. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1954. 219 pp. $3. 


V> THE UNITED STATES’ “POLICE AC- 
tion” in Korea cost us the lives of nearly 
25,000 men. 

Was it worthwhile—this sacrifice of 
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young men whose dreams ended in the 
oozing mud or on a barren hill in a 
remote land? 

Korea has not ended the cold war. 
It settled nothing. The free world still 
anxiously stands before the Iron Cur- 
tain. Douglas MacArthur said, “There 
is no substitute for victory,” and Mark 
Clark complained that he was the first 
American general who was ordered to 
sign an armistice without victory. Then, 
what was the fighting all about? Was 
our venture in Korea a tragic blunder? 

John Dille, who spent two and a 
half years covering the war for Life, 
believes this was a good war, and he 
has written Substitute for Victory to 
prove it. 

Dille believes that the Korean war— 
the most fully reported and least un- 
derstood in our history—was an emer- 
gency measure that was never intended 
to be conclusive. We went to Korea be- 
cause a stand against aggression had to 
be made somewhere; the enemy had to 
be warned. We could not afford to let 
Korea go, for if the Communists had 
taken Korea they would have been in 
an excellent position to nibble away at 
Japan, which is vital to our over-all 
defense in the Pacific. 

But Korea was only a preliminary 
to the main bout that must someday 
come in the USSR and Red China. It 
taught us many lessons about fighting 
battles quite differently from those of 
Europe and North Africa. It showed 
us that we must not rely on “miracle” 
weapons like the atomic bomb because 
they cannot be used to advantage in all 
military situations. We answered the 
challenge of the enemy and toughened 
ourselves for the final showdown. 

In addition to helping us understand 
the Korean war better, Dille’s book 
give us some insight into the reliability 
of battle-front reporting. He says that 
competition often affected the accur- 
acy of the stories cabled home. Who- 
ever “provides the newspaper editors at 
home with the best yarn and gets it 
there first is, by agency standards, the 
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best reporter....The hills often ran 
redder with blood in the news columns 
than they actually did on the terrain of 
Korea.” 

And, of the atrocities: “With the ex- 
ception of several outbursts of savage 
Oriental cruelty in the early days of the 
war—and a clumsy attempt to make 
propaganda by forcing germ-warfare 
confessions from some of our flyers— 
the Communists treated most of our 
prisoners about as well as they treated 
their own soldiers. 

Chapters on Japan and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s army in Formosa are informa- 
tive and reassuring. 

The message of the whole book 
seems to be summarized in one of its 
sentences: 


Our response [to Communist jabs] 
should be to counterattack where we 
have to, but to keep each battle in per- 
spective, to let no battle get us so deep- 
ly enmeshed on untenable terrain and 
against overwhelming odds that the con- 
flict serves the enemy’s purpose more 
than it does ours. 


SIMON HOCHBERGER 


University of Miami 


IcKES, HAROLD L., The Secret Diary of 
Harold L. Ickes: The Inside Strug- 
gle, 1936-1939. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1954. $6. 


¥> IN THIS SECOND VOLUME OF HIS 
diaries, Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes continues his Pepysian com- 
ments of the Roosevelt years. Here the 
highlights are the attempt to increase 
membership of the Supreme Court, the 
President’s 1938 efforts to defeat con- 
servative Democrats and the futile en- 
deavor to head off war in Europe. 
As in the first book, interest for the 
journalism teacher and student centers 
primarily upon the public relations and 
public opinion aspects of the story as 
well as Icke’s personal (and frequently 
pithy) evaluation on events and persons. 
Col. Robert McCormick and his Chi- 
cago Tribune are special targets for 
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barbed remarks. Other newspaper folk 
who incurred Icke’s disfavor included 
William Randolph Hearst, Cissy Pat- 
terson and columnist Hugh S. Johnson. 
Ickes related that he told an April 
1938 press conference that “if I were 
a candidate for any office in Illinois, 
I would hesitate to run until I had an 
ironclad agreement with the Chicago 
Tribune that it would oppose me since 
this would assure my election.” In 
December 1938 when a Tribune re- 
porter called to check a story with 
Ickes, the Secretary instructed his tele- 
phone operator “to tell the Chicago 
Tribune ‘to go to hell.’ ” Another time 
he had his publicist release a news item 
for afternoon papers so the Tribune 
would not get a favorable break. 
After Morris Ernst read galley proofs 
of Ickes’ book on the press, the Secre- 
tary commented with obvious glee: 


He tells me that my chapters on the 
Chicago Tribune are full of libel, but to 
print them anyhow because he does not 
believe for a minute that McCormick 
would sue me or that he could win in a 
suit. (August 26, 1939) 

Hearst fascinated Ickes although he 
disapproved of him almost as much as 
of McCormick. On his 1938 western 
trip, the Secretary was invited to visit 
Hearst through John Boettiger, who 
was then working for the publisher. 
After telling of the inviiation, Ickes 
added in his diary: 


There is no real reason why I should 
call on him except to satisfy my own 
curiosity. I do not approve of him in 
any respect. I think he has had a de- 
grading influence on the American 
press, but it would be interesting to have 
an opportunity to size up at first hand a 
man who has been so influential in his 
generation as has Hearst. (August 6, 
1938) 

After the 1936 Roosevelt re-eiection, 
Ickes reported that the President made 
it clear that Hearst was persona non 
grata to the Administration. In 1937, 
after Hearst papers had attacked Mr. 
Roosevelt for his Chicago “quarantine” 
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speech, Ickes wrote that the President 
“told me that one of these days he was 
going to remind Mr. Hearst that he had 
been responsible for an absolutely un- 
justifiable war with Spain and that he 
had been responsible, too, for the assas- 
sination of a President—referring to 
McKinley.” 

When Cissy Patterson answered 
Ickes’ running attacks on the press with 
a radio talk in 1939, he remarked that 
she was “catty and personal.” After he 
heard that the speech was written by 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
Washington bureau, he noted that “I 
was tempted to write to Krock and tell 
him that one had the right to expect 
a better piece of work from him but 
probably it is better to let the thing 
stand as it is since the general impres- 
sion seems to be that Cissy did herself 
more harm than she did me.” 

Earlier Mrs. Patterson had contacted 
Ickes in an effort to lease the Washing- 
ton Times to a wealthy New Dealer so 
that she could cut her losses on the 
operations of both the Times and Her- 
ald. Nothing came of the proposal and 
shortly the two papers were merged into 
a 24-hour combination. 

Ickes confessed that he had a ques- 
tion planted with a correspondent at a 
press conference so that he could reply 
in kind to caustic criticism in Hugh 
Johnson’s syndicated column. 

Numerous entries reflect an antagon- 
ism toward most of the press although 
Ickes had some good words for specific 
correspondents. He told how reporters 
had been duped, once by Steve Early 
about President Roosevelt's visit to play 
poker with Ickes. 

Ickes praised the New York Times 
as “the leading newspaper in the United 
States” and indicated his approval of it. 

In one revealing report of a confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt, Ickes 
said, “I suggested that, in public opin- 
ion, I had never played politics with 
public works, although, as he knew, I 
had played politics but in a way that 
was not against the public interest.” 
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Probably many publishers and editors 
Ickes assailed also believed sincerely 
that what they printed was “not against 
the public interest” but the reader does 
not find this mentioned in the diary 
entries. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. Edit- 
ed by Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cart- 
wright, Samuel Eldersveld, and AlIl- 
fred McClung Lee. The Dryden 
Press, New York, 1954. Pp. xi, 779. 
$6.25. 


VW) AFTER SEVERAL FALSE STARTS AND 
seven years of work by various commit- 
tees of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, a comprehensive, 
impressive and well-organized tome of 
readings in Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda has been produced. As the editors 
point out in the preface, this volume 
is an attempt to present in inter-disci- 
plinary fashion, a collection of previous- 
ly published articles and selections from 
books “which would show the societal 
context, the political structure, and the 
social dynamics of opinion formation.” 
The Board of Advisory Editors con- 
sists of 26 scholars representing the 
fields of social psychology, sociology 
and political science. The four editors 
are also from these disciplines, Katz 
and Cartwright being social psycholo- 
gists, Eldersveld a political scientist, and 
Lee a sociologist. The 92 contributors 
come from a much wider variety of 
fields. 

Some universities have been making 
serious attempts to teach the social sci- 
ences in integrated form or to carve out 
the social sciences into disciplines other 
than the traditional ones. Social Rela- 
tions and Human Relations are ex- 
amples of titles used to describe such 
newly defined disciplines. This approach 
is even more prevalent in the organiza- 
tion of research groups. Institutes of 
Social Science Research, by either that 
title or closely related ones, have been 
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formed in many universities throughout 
the country as a way of integrating the 
research approach to the behavioral sci- 
ences. Clearly, the area of public opin- 
ion is a natural one for such an inte- 
grated or reformulated approach. 

Many other institutions of higher 
learning have taken the position that, 
at least at the instructional level in 
graduate work, students ought to be 
trained primarily in one of the tradi- 
tional disciplines, and can deal with the 
problems of integration and crossed 
boundaries of the various fields of the 
behavioral sciences by reaching out 
from the core of their respective disci- 
plines. When this approach is followed, 
public opinion becomes an area with 
which each of several behavioral sci- 
ences must deal. Characteristically, 


these have dealt with the subject in 
different fashions, with different levels 
of concepts and with varying research 
methods. This collection of readings is 
a serious attempt to at least sample 
from all such approaches. 


The editors make it quite clear that 
they regard the area of public opinion 
and propaganda as being “amenable” to 
a scientific approach in the sense that 
the data of human behavior can be 
gathered under controlled conditions, 
that variables can be quantified, and 
that experimentation can be employed. 
They are quick to recognize that the 
field is at present quite uneven in the 
extent to which important concepts 
have been subjected to the difficult re- 
quirements of the scientific approach. 
In fact, the selections represented in 
this volume reflect quite clearly the un- 
evenness of the field at present. There 
are articles dealing with problems of 
public opinion in purely arm-chair fash- 
ion, there are some involving only the 
rudiments of quantification, and there 
are others, particularly those coming out 
of the Yale Communication Research 
Program, which represent a precise ex- 
perimental approach to problems of 
opinion formation and attitude change. 

To evaluate the current status of the 
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field, this reviewer compared the pres- 
ent volume with perhaps the best com- 
parable one of a quarter of a century 
ago, Readings in Public Opinion, edited 
by W. Brooke Graves (1928). In their 
broad theoretical discussions of the role 
and the nature of public opinion, the 
selections in the two volumes are re- 
markably similar. For example, Lipp- 
mann’s brilliant theoretical analysis of 
public opinion is excerpted from in both 
volumes. Similarly, Lowell is used by 
both editors. The most striking differ- 
ence lies in the fact that while the early 
volume contains only one study involv- 
ing quantitative or experimental method 
(a very interesting study by Stuart Rice 
of a straw vote on a college campus in 
the 1924 election campaign), the pres- 
ent volume contains a great many. Per- 
haps there is no more striking demon- 
stration of the growth and development 
of the behavioral sciences over the past 
quarter of a century than this. At the 
same time, the similarity in the basically 
theoretical inclusions suggests that de- 
velopments in theory have not been 
nearly so extensive as the development 
of specific bits of knowledge. 

If there is unevenness in the quality 
of the selections, a principal reason for 
such disparity is the uneven develop- 
ment of the various parts of the field. 
The editors themselves feel that the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to 
problems of public opinion will, in the 
long-run, prove most fruitful. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly clear that 
knowledge gained in this way is a slow 
and painful process, and with all the 
excellent work that has been done in 
the last quarter century, only the begin- 
nings of knowledge have so far been 
made. 

One of the advantages of the SPSSI 
book of readings on Public Opinion and 
Propaganda is the inclusion of impor- 
tant and relatively hard-to-find articles. 
This reviewer has frequently had occa- 
sion to assign to students articles which 
were sufficiently difficult to find in col- 
lege libraries as to make it necessary 
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for him to have these articles “dittoed” 
for class use. For example, Lazerfeld’s 
excellent discussion of the use of “why” 
questions in survey research is drawn 
from the National Marketing Review 
of 1935. 


In summary, the editors have done a 
really excellent job of putting together 
a book of readings in the field cf pub- 
lic opinion. It is a volume which should 
prove to be highly useful to instruc- 
tors and students of communications, 
whether in schools of journalism or in 
the disciplines represented by the four 
editors. 

NATHAN MACcoBy 
Boston University 


BROWN, DONALD E. and JoNEs, JOHN 
PauL, Radio and Television News. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1954. xiii + 472 pp. $5. 


Y> ALTHOUGH THIS BOOK IS A “HOW- 
to-do-it” manual, it contains a philo- 
sophy of journalism which makes it 
academically sound as a college text. 
This work captures the best newscast- 
ing know-how. 

Each of the 24 chapters has its own 
suggested readings and work assign- 
ments. Generalizations are backed up 
by specific examples; principles are 
coupled to techniques. Practical infor- 
mation is integrated with exercise ma- 
terial. Instead of just saying “Do the 
following exercises,” Brown and Jones 
blend information and fatherly advice 
with a learn-by-doing situation. 


The major aspects of news broad- 
casting are covered: news writing tech- 
niques, special events, documentaries, 
microphone techniques, interiews, good 
taste, legal problems, sports, farm news, 
weather reports, television news tech- 
niques. 


Each unit is introduced by a top- 
notch radio or television newsman. 
Some of these men are news directors 
of individual stations; some are net- 
work newsmen; most of the guest ex- 
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perts are active in the Radio-Television 
News Directors Association. 

In Chapter XI, the foreword by Mor- 
gan Beatty of NBC cautions news edi- 
tors: “Personal embroidery is danger- 
ous in the news. .. . Never second-guess 
a man on the scene...” This advice 
is typical of the seasoned methodology 
of newscasting presented. Such basics 
are immune to out-datedness, thus insur- 
ing this text a long life as a newscast- 
ing reference. Like Charnley and War- 
ren, Brown-Jones will endure. 

The only shortcoming this otherwise 
excellent book has is its absence of illus- 
trative material and concrete explana- 
tions regarding splicing newsreels and 
editing tapes. There should have been 
included pictures of a newsman using 
a splicer, and arrows indicating where 
to cut frames and radio tape. The re- 
viewer was disappointed not to find in 
the unit on television techniques some 
illustrations of the workings of a video 
camera. How can the producer of a 
television news show do his job of inte- 
grating film, slides, mounted-stills-on- 
clipboard, and on-camera narration if 
he does not have a concept of dolly 
shots, of when to pan, of the limita- 
tions of a 90 mm. lens for fast-breaking 
camera shifts? Newsmen may be pro- 
ducers too. 

Of course, this text is designed as a 
general reference, and not as an instruc- 
tion book for advanced specialization. 
And so, perhaps the suggested additions 
belong in a separate work. Yet their in- 
clusion in the Brown and Jones book 
would have increased the advantage the 
work already has over older standard 
texts by Charnley and Warren: namely, 
the inclusion of television techniques. 
Charnley in 1948 and Warren in 1947 
naturally limited themselves to radio 
news. Brown and Jones in 1954 natur- 
ally include television news. Subsequent 
editions should find video operational 
procedure given a chapter all its own. 

Those who use this text will find a 
valuable collection of exercise material 
that can be utilized to advantage. Work- 
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ing newsmen also will find this volume 
to be a handy reference. As a junior 
student at Indiana, who received the 
1954 award for being the outstanding 
undergraduate broadcasting student, fin- 
ished reading Brown and Jones in May, 
he remarked, “This must have been 
written by men who love radio-tv 
news.” 

MARVIN ALISKY 
indiana University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 


ARON, RAYMOND. The Century of Total 

War. New York: Doubleday, 1954. 
379 pp. $5. 
A French columnist and sociologist ana- 
lyzes 20th century trends, dwelling upon 
the use of mass media by world leaders 
in their attempts to gain ideological 
control. 


BAKER, ROBERT A. Help Yourself to Better 

Mail Order. New York: Printer’s Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1953. 366 pp. 
$5.50. 
The author states that he has not tried 
to write a “how to do it” book, but has 
attempted to present suggestions to help 
the user work out his own specific ans- 
wers, “based on my own experience and 
the consensus of truths and normal ex- 
pectancies of the mail order business.” 


BECHOFF, SAMUEL. Motion Pictures. New 

York: Oxford Book Co., 1953. 114 pp. 
60 cents. 
Fifteen units designed as a guide to high 
school English teachers in helping stu- 
dents learn to interpret the motion pic- 
ture as entertainment, as a medium of 
communication and learning, and as an 
industry. A bibliography containing both 
books and articles is given after each of 
the three subdivisions. 


BROKENSHIRE, NORMAN. This Is Norman 
Brokenshire: An Unvarnished Self-Por- 
trait. New York: David McKay Co., 
1954. 307 pp. $3.50. 

The career and tribulations of the well- 
known radio announcer. Gives a good 
picture of radio’s early years and growth. 
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CAMPBELL, ANGuS and others. The Voter 

Decides. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son, 1919 Ridge Avenue, 1954. 
An intensive study, undertaken by the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to discover how people 
vote and why they vote as they do. 
Covers the 1948 and 1952 presidential 
elections. 


COBLENTZ, EDMOND Davin, ed. Newsmen 
Speak. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. 197 pp. $3.50. 
“The self-expressed philosophies or rules 
of craftsmanship professed by some out- 
standing American journalists from the 
mid-19th century to the present time.” 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. Freedom, 
Loyalty, and Dissent. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 155. pp. 
$2.50. 

Discusses the nature and necessity of 
freedom and the forces working against 
traditional American liberties. 


The Daily Press: A Survey of the World 

Situation in 1953. Paris: UNESCO, 19, 
Avenue Kleber, 1954. $.40. (Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communication, 
No. 7.) 
Basic data on daily newspapers, giving 
their number and circulation according 
to the language of publication. Gives 
data on literacy, average circulations, 
copies per 1,000 inhabitants, number of 
pages, and prices. Lists countries where 
no daily newspapers are published. 


ECKERSTROM, RALPH E. Contemporary 

Book Design. Urbana: University of IIl- 
inois Press, 1954. 26 pp. $3. 
An essay, by the art editor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, on the theory 
and practical application of modern de- 
sign to the production of books. 


Education for Journalism, 1953. Paris: 

UNESCO. 19. Avenue Kleber, 1954. 
$.40. (Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication, No. 8.) 
The author, M. Alfredo Picasso-Oyague, 
of the UNESCO Department of Mass 
Communication, provides what is prob- 
‘bly the first classification, though ten- 
tative, of journalism curricula in institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the 
entire world. The introduction gives a 
brief history of the early development 
of education for journalism. 
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Git, Lestie ERNEST. Advertising and 
Psychology. New York: Longmans, 
1954. 192 pp. $2.40. 

“A study of public reaction to various 
advertising appeals. Examples drawn 
from British advertising.” 


HANDLING, Oscar and associates. Harvard 

Guide to American History. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1954. 689 pp. $10. 
The first comprehensive guide to the 
study of American history in 40 years. 
Chapter 5 on “Historical Sources”, 
which includes general magazines and 
newspapers, is of particular interest to 
journalists. Bibliographies include, be- 
sides manuscripts, archive records, books 
and periodicals, lists of photographs and 
paintings, maps and other supplemen- 
tary materials. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM. Mirrors of Chartres 

Street. Minneapolis, Minn.: Faulkner 
Studies, 1953. 92 pp. $3.25. 
An early journalistic venture, written for 
the New Orleans Times Picayune in 
1925. The articles are sketches of street 
life in New Orleans. 


GRIFFITH, LEON ODELL, A Long Time 

Since Morning. New York: Random 
House, 1954. 243 pp. $3. 
A brilliant first novel by a University of 
Florida journalism graduate and staff 
member, built around the experiences 
of a Northerner who becomes editor of 
a weekly newspaper in a small west 
Florida town. 


Harris, Louis. Is There a Republican Ma- 
jority? New York: Harper, 1954. $3.50. 
Based upon material amassed by Elmo 
Roper before and since the 1952 
elections. 


Harris, WiLson. Life So Far. London: 
Cape, 1954. 2Is. 
Autobiography of the editor of The 


Spectator. 


The Japanese Press 1954. Tokyo: Japan 

Newspaper Publishers and Editors Assn., 
1954. 120 pp. 
Trends in the Japanese press for 1954, 
with the term “press” interpreted broadly 
to include radio, news films and TV. 
Gives statistical data, a newspaper direc- 
tory, the canons of Japanese journalism, 
and laws and regulations. 
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Law and Contemporary Problems. Dur- 

ham, N. C.: Duke University, April 
1954 issue. $2. 
The April issue of this quarterly pre- 
sents a symposium entitled “Literary 
and Artistic Products and Copyright 
Problems.” 


LEHMANN-HAUPT, HELLMAN. Art Under a 

Dictatorship. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $5.50. 
“First full English-language report of the 
effect of totalitarian rule upon art forms, 
telling how and why they are channeled 
into ideological groups for use as propa- 
ganda.” 


Lewis, N. M. The Importance of Illiter- 

acy. London: George G. Harrap & Co., 
1953. 7s. 6d. 
Defining literacy broadly to include ver- 
bal as well as written communication 
and to encompass a great deal more 
than a minimum skill, the author discus- 
ses the prevalence of illiteracy both in 
school and later life. His discussion is 
limited to Great Britain. 


MALLEN, FRANK. Sauce for the Gander. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Baldwin Books, 
1954. 243 pp. $3.50. 
A vividly written account of Bernarr 
Macfadden’s New York Graphic. Illus- 
trations include the well-known compo- 
site gallery. 


MAXWELL, J. WILLIAM, comp. The For- 
eign Correspondent: His Problems in 
Covering the News Abroad. lowa City: 
University of Iowa, Graduate College 


and School of Journalism, 1954. (No. 
One; Iowa Studies in Mass Communica- 
tions) 74 pp. 50 cents. 

Thirty-eight U.S. foreign correspondents 
give brief appraisals of the factors in- 
volved in getting the news—lack of ac- 
cess to sources, cost of transportation, 
necessity for broad general background, 
ete. 


MILLER, LLEWELLYN, ed. Prize Articles 
1954: The Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Award. New York: Ballantine Books, 
1954. $2.75. pap. 35 cents. 

Seven articles which appeared in Ameri- 
can magazines of general circulation 
during the past year. The awards are ad- 
ministered by the University of Illinois. 
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New Century Cyclopedia of Names. New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 
$39.50. 3 vols. 
Reference work containing information 
about more than 100,000 proper names 
of every description—persons, piaces, 
historical events—literary, mythological, 
legendary, historical. 


O’SULLIVAN, RICHARD. The Defamation 
Act, 1952. London: Sweet and Maxwell, 
1952. (Current Law Guide No. 10) 
50 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Describes the extensive changes made in 
the existing law of Libel and Slander in 
the new Defamation Act of 1952. 


PACKMAN, MarTIN. Fair Investigations. 
Washington: Editorial Research Reports, 
1205 Nineteenth Street N.W., April 7, 
1954. 

Brief analysis of the purposes of Con- 
gressional investigations; criticism of 
methods; proposed reforms. 


PETERSON, Lewis V. Use of Graphs in Air 
Force Teaching Material. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Division of Commu- 
nications, 1953. 46 pp. Free. 
Summarizes for the layman knowledge 


about the use of graphs in instructional 
materials. ; 


PuiLuips, Davip C. and others. Introduc- 
tion to Radio and Television. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1954. 423 pp. $5. 
An introductory survey of the back- 
ground of the radio and TV industry— 
its organization, operation and special 
problems. With practical information on 
the production of broadcast. 


The Present Danger: Four Essays on 

American Freedom. Dallas, Texas: Sou- 
thern Methodist University Press, 1953. 
99 pp. $2. 
Paul Hoffman on “American Freedom 
and Business”; Gerald Johnson on 
“American Freedom and the Press”; 
Kenneth Royall on “American Freedom 
and the Law”; Henry Wriston on 
“American Freedom and Education.” 


PritcHeTT, C. HERMAN. Civil Liberties 
and the Vinson Court. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. 297 pp. 
$5. 

“A reasoned and timely history of the 
Court’s position at a time when civil 
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liberties were by far the most impor- 
tant issue before it.” Much of the book 
concerns freedom of speech. 


RIESMAN, Davin. Individualism Reconsid- 
ered and Other Essays. Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: Free Press, 1954. $6. 

Collection of essays which have ap- 
peared since 1946. 


The 
Victor 


LorpD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE. 
B.B.C. from Within. London: 
Gollancz Ltd., 1953. 360 pp. 16s. 
Part One deals with the constitution of 
B.B.C.; Part Two describes how the pro- 
grams are produced and what they are 
like; Part Three takes up commercial 
broadcasting; Part Four discusses the 
problems of monopoly. The author was 
chairman of B.B.C. from 1947 to 1952. 


SCHMID, CALVIN F. Handbook of Graphic 
Presentation. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1954. vii + 316 pp. Illus. $6. 
An extremely useful working manual, 
showing how complicated data of many 
kinds may be presented and interpreted 
through charts and graphs. The illus- 
trations are models of effective graphic 
presentation. 


SHORT, RAYMOND W. and ScoTT, WILBUR 

S. The Main Lines of American Litera- 
ture. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1954. 648 pp. $5. 
This anthology of American literature 
includes selections from noted journal- 
ists such as Artemus Ward, Petroleum 
V. Nashby, Seba Smith and Finley P. 
Dunne. 


SULLIVAN, FRANK. Sullivan Bites News. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. $2. 
Collection of Sullivan’s perverse news 
items. A child helps a lost policeman; 
parents run away from home; an eccen- 
tric does not leave his fortune to pets, 
etc. Illustrated by Sam Berman. 


U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION. Statistics of the Communications 
Industry in the United States. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Contains “financial and operating data 
relating to communications carriers sub- 
ject to the Communications Act of 
1934.” Limited to telephone and tele- 


graph. 
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U. S. SENATE. Newsprint for Tomorrow. 

Washington: Government Printing of- 
fice, 1952. (Report No. 1404) 239 pp. 
50 cents. 
“Report and conclusions of the select 
committee on small business.” Appraises 
the newsprint situation and gives pos- 
sible solutions. 


U. S. SENATE. JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 
Communist Underground Printing Facil- 
ities and Illegal Propaganda. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
“Hearings before the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Administration of Internal 
Security Act and Other Security Laws, 
83d Congress, Ist Session, March 6-July 
11, 1953.” 


U. S. Dept. oF STATE. American Corres- 
pondents and Journalists in Moscow 
1917-1952. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. (Division of Lib- 
rary and Reference Services, Dept. of 
State, Bibliography No. 73) 56 pp. 

“A bibliography of their books on the 


WERTHAM, FREDERIC. Seduction of the In- 


nocent. New York: Rinehart, 1954. 


The seduction of children by comic 
books, as seen by a practicing psychia- 
trist. He documents his opinion by facts 
and cases from his own practice. 


WHITESIDE, THOMAS. The Relaxed Sell. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. $3.50 


“Behind the scenes with the mass media 
hucksters—from Ma Perkins to Space 
Cadet to the Amphibious Pen.” The 
publishers claim that the book is “not 
scholarly, not even solemn—mostly hi- 
larious.” 


WULFECK, JosEPH W. and BENNETT, ED- 


WARD M. The Language of Dynamic 
Psychology. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1954. 111 pp. $4. 

A glossary of key terms used by social 
scientists which are relevant to mass 
communications’ students, particularly 
advertising men. Sponsored by Advertis- 


USSR.” ing Research Foundation. 








A cooperative effort by journalism educators has resulted in a compre- 
hensive collection of data on films in the field of mass communication, 
now being released by the lowa State College Press. 

The new publication is A Directory of Journalism Films, published by 
the Press in cooperation with the Association for Education in Journalism, 
which is composed of college and university journalism teachers through- 
out the nation. 

The Directory includes some 450 films in six major areas of mass com- 
munications. These are the advertising and business side of journalism, the 
graphic arts, the magazine field, the newspaper field, public relations, public 
opinion and propaganda, and radio and television. The Directory also in- 
cludes a section on miscellaneous films, ranging from cartooning to journal- 
istic research methods. 

Compilers of the bibliography were Dr. Royal H. Ray, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Albert A. Sutton, Northwestern University; Dr. DeWitt Red- 
dick, University of Texas; Prof. Ed. H. Johnson, University of Tulsa; Prof. 
Donald W. Krimel, University of Maryland; Prof. Olaf Bue, Montana State 
University, and Prof. Harry E. Heath, lowa State College. Heath served as 
editor of the publication. 

A special section on educational use of films was co-authored by Prof. 
Herold L. Kooser, head of the Visual Instruction Service at lowa State Col- 
lege, and Heath. 

The project was supervised by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the 
AEJ. During the period film infermation was being collected, Heath served 
as chairman of this committee. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 
A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
April, May and June 1954 
Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General 
Magazines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








Journalism ethics were debated sharply in relationship to several widely varying 
incidents which erupted at various points in the nation during April, May and 
June. General Motors Corporation withdrew advertising from the Wall Street 
Journal in apparent retribution for an article which revealed coming automobile 
styling on GM automobiles. This method of retaliation for an alleged breach of 
confidence was attacked by many editors. T’ .s incident followed alleged pressure 
by big automobile companies to induce newspapers to turn-down classified adver- 
tisements for new cars from all but company-authorized dealers. 

In New England, a score of news men were revealed to have accepted extra pay 
from race track corporations and from state governmental units. While at least 
two wire service employees were separated from their news jobs as a result, some 
newspapers defended the right of their employees to such outside remuneration. 

A New York appeals court reversed a lower court decision in the Jelke case be- 
cause newspapermen were kept from the courtroom during a portion of the trial. 
A sensational libel suit brought by writer Quentin Reynolds against columnist 
Westbrook Pegler was notable because most newspapers ignored or played-down 
this seeming newspaper “natural.” 

In simple communication activity, the second quarter will be remembered for 
the McCarthy-Army hearings in Washington. Issues arising from this hearing may 
arise for years but the immediate effect in periodical articles was not especially 
noteworthy. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; 
Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broad- 
casting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrni. of Mktg., 
Journal of Marketing; JQ, JoURNALISM QuARTERLY; Msthd, Masthead; Nat. Pub., Nationa! Publisher; 
N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; 
Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; Pl, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; 
Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. 
Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&7T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; 


Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 
USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


Advertising 

ANonyMous. General Motors, irked by 
news story, pulls ads from Wall Street 
Journal. Ad. Age 25:25 p1 June 21. 

—Hucksterism explored. Nation 178:23 
p478 June 5S. 
Review of “The 
Thomas Whiteside. 

—The automakers say newspapers can help 
stop automobile bootlegging. Tide 28:8 
p52 April 10. 

Resume of newspaper advertising regu- 
lations the auto industry would like to 
see enforced. 

—U.S. advertisers say they'll spend more 
than $280,000,000 in foreign media in 
"54. Ad. Age 25:20 pl May 17. 
Survey of international advertising shows 
planned increase. 

FitzimmMons, Tom. Operation huckster. 
New Rep. 130:17 pS April 26. 
Republican ad-men will “merchandize” 
candidates this year. 

Moscowitz, MILTON. Ad men in the 
Kremlin. Nation 178:14 p276 April 3. 
Soviets adopt advertising “to oil the 
creaky joints of trade.” 


Relaxed Sell’, by 


Community Newspapers 

ANONYMOuS. Barnhart says weekly field 
is still strong. Pub. Aux. 89:12 pl 
May 22 
Despite decline in number, weekly news- 
papers are stronger today than pre- 
viously. 

—Community journalism needs 
people, O'Sullivan says. 
89:18 pl May 1. 
Marquette dean appeals to weekly news- 
men to encourage students to enter com- 
munity journalism. 

—Explains details of how wage and hour 
laws apply to weeklies. Am. Press 72:4 
p37 April. 

—Staff attitude is big hurdle in going 

daily, Delawaran says. Pub. Aux. 89:14 
pl April 3. 
Weekly habits and mental attitudes are 
the biggest obstacles in converting from 
weekly to daily publication according 
to Dover shop foreman. 

—Weekly circulation at new high; 40% 
refuse liquor ads. Am. Press 72:8 p15 
June. 

Circulation reaches 17,628,014, accord- 
ing to 1954 weekly newspaper directory. 


young 
Pub. Aux. 
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—Weekly newspaper cost study shows: 

profits steady, pages increased. Nat. 
Pub. 34:7 p9 June. 
Average weekly newspaper did more in 
dollar-revenue in 1953 than in 1952, but 
net income remained about the same, 
Carl C. Webb, Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association manager, reports in 
third annual National Weekly Newspa- 
per Cost Study. 

—Wright A. Patterson dies in California 
at age 83. Pub. Aux. 89:21 pl May 22. 
Obituary of former _ editor-in-chief, 
Western Newspaper Union, long a lead- 
ing “advocate of a better type of coun- 
try journalism.” 

—85% of weekly editorials found ‘above 
heads’ of readers. Am. Press 72:4 p18 
April. 

Conclusions of study of 20 Florida 
weeklies. 

Conway, RALPH E. Changing to a daily? 
Be healthy and rich. E&P 87:21 p64 
May 15. 

Summary of experiences of weekly pub- 
lishers who have switched to daily pub- 
lication. 

JoHNSON, M. A. Why I sold my offset 
equipment. Nat. Pub. 34:4 p22 March. 
Minnesota publisher describes four 
years’ experience with offset equipment. 

KEEZING, HENRY M. Weekly editing—not 
all it’s cracked up to be. Nieman Rpts. 
8:2 p23 April. 

MCKEEVER, ARNOLD L. Change to 9-col. 
page benefits small daily. E&P 87:15 
p10 April 3. 

WesT, RAYMOND. Publisher of weekly dis- 
covers numerous advantages in offset. 
E&P 87:20 p64 May 8. 

Texan tells why he would not consider 
going back to letterpress. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

Anonymous. Advertising not lobbying, 
top court decides. Ad. Age 25:24 pl 
June 14. 

—Court clears broadcast of recorded wire- 
tap. E&P 87:17 p104 April 17. 
Federal judge’s ruling in case involving 
use of tape-recorded telephone conversa- 
tion, 

—Court to rule on talk with doomed kill- 
er. E&P 87:15 pS6 April 3. 
Right of condemned woman to tell story 
to press at stake in Florida case. 
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—Higher court overrules judge’s press 
ban, 3-2. E&P 87:22 p8 May 22. 
Jelke vice decision reversed because re- 
porters were barred during prosecution's 
case. 

—Implied consent defeats action based on 
advertisement using picture. Harvard 
Law Rev. 67 p1433 June. 

Plaintiff did not give written consent but 
knew picture being taken was for a pub- 
lication. 

—N. Y. peer fined $25,000; 2-year jail 
term fu. «itor. E&P 87:26 p7 June 19. 
China News found guilty of illegal finan- 
cial transactions with Red China. 

—Proxy fight waxes hotter as Time Inc. 
sues N. Y. Central. Ad. Age 25:19 pl 
May 10. 

Railroad management sued for unau- 
thorized use of Fortune editorial matter 
in fight for control of N. Y. Central. 

—The Providence Journal and “the 
courts.” R.I. Bar jrnl. 2:1 April. 


Fenwick, C. G. Proposed control over 
the radio as an inter-American duty in 
cases of civil strife. Am. Jrnl. of Int. 
Law 48 p289 April. 


Lupwia, F. J. Journalism and justice in 
criminal law. St. John’s Law Rev. 28 
p197 May. 


SymMposiuM. Law and the entertainment 
industry. Calif. Law Rev. 42 pl Spring. 
Includes chart on copyright relationships 
between nations. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

ANONYMOUS. “Authorized” news only or 
lose ads? E&F 87:27 p13 June 26. 
General Motors cancels all advertising 
in Wall Street Journal because of story 
by paper’s Detroit reporter on new auto- 
mobile styles. 

—Dailies abetting monopoly pricing in 
autos. Guild Rep. 21:10 p3 May 14. 
N. Y. newspapers’ policies of excluding 
advertising from non-franchised retail 
dealers is examined. 


—General Motors, irked by news story, 
pulls ads from Wall Street Journal. Ad. 
Age 25:25 pl June 21. 


—Gory, beheaded ax victim isn’t bad taste 
in comics, Gaines testified. Ad. Age 
25:17 pl April 26. 

Comic group president says dripping 
blood would be too much, however. 
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—How network policy imposes a dim-out 
on Democratic leaders. Democratic Di- 
gest 1:10 p21 May. 

Only 10 TV stations carry Democratic 
reply to Eisenhower talk which was car- 
ried by 100 stations. 

—New England newsmen paid by tracks 
and state. E&P 87:23 pll May 29. 
Providence Journal disclosure of pay- 
ments by race tracks and state govern- 
ment agencies to 20 newsmen in Boston 
area. 

—Pegler’s libel trial held in press vacuum. 

E&P 87:22 p10 May 22. 
Few newspapers carry reports of sensa- 
tional libel suit in which Quentin Reyn- 
olds sued Westbrook Pegler for $500,000 
damages. 

—Potshots at Santa Claus. 
p92 June 14. 

Rising tide of professional criticism of 
favors from press agents accepted by 
newsmen. 

—Track paid 10 newsmen; Starzel warns 
AP staff. E&P 87:17 p16 April 17. 
New England race track found to have 
newsmen on payroll during investigation 
that leads to dismissal of AP staffer and 
resignation of UP employee. 

—TV kibitzers differ with reporters’ view. 
E&P 87:22 p51 May 22. 

Criticisms and answers to reporting 
technique of Army-McCarthy hearings 
as gathered by AP. 

—W. S. J. v. G. M. Time 63:26 p78 June 
28. 

General Motors cancels Wall Street 
Journal advertising over article on new 
models. 

AwnerR, Max. Liberalism and the labor 
press. Prog. 18:6 p27 June. 

Additional outlets for liberal views may 
be local labor papers. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 87:15 p64 April 3. 

Short review of Senator McCarthy’s di- 
rect attack on newspapers with com- 
ments. 

FAULKNER, ALEX. Britain in the American 
press. Atlantic 193:4 p72 April. 
Inadequate foreign news reporting re- 
sults in stereotypes of our allies. 

FERNSWORTH, LAWRENCE. The UNESCO's 
two-point indictment of the major news 
services. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p18 April. 
Justification of some foreign news tech- 
niques often decried by American news- 
men. 


Time 63:24 
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Isaacs, NORMAN E. Does faith in Santa 
Claus justify free-loading? Quill 42:6 
p? June. 

Editor is often responsible for letting 
staff be influenced by “gifts.” 

Lopez, CaRLos. Freedom of information. 
Vital Speeches 20:13 p411 April 15. 
Learning to use English means learning 
to love liberty. 

SELDEs, GiLBerT. Murrow, McCarthy, and 

the empty formula. Sat. Rev. 37:17 p26 
April 24. 
Critic believes that applause given Mur- 
row’s attack on McCarthy takes atten- 
tion from basic, unsolved problems in 
aural communication. 

SPINGARN, J. H. Newspapers and the pur- 
suit of justice. Sat. Rev. 36:14 p9 April 
3 


“Trial by newspaper” continues to be a 
problem. 

STARZEL, FRANK J. Information—do the 
American people really want it? Nie- 
man Rpts. 8:2 p10 April. 

Associated Press head raises question, 
indicates the terms of the answer. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ANoNYMOus. Communists patronize news- 
men of West. E&P 87:20 p74 May 8. 
How news of the Geneva Far East Con- 
ference was given out by the delega- 

tions of the participating powers. 

—How papers played TV’d McCarthy 
story. E&P 87:27 p11 June 26. 
Replies from nation-wide group of 
picked editors with comments on cover- 
age of McCarthy-Army dispute. 

—McCarthy tones down attack on N. Y. 
Post. E&P 87:23 p13 May 2). 

Insight on press coverage conditions at 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

—Phoenix news blackout aids in kidnap 
case. E&P 87:26 p54 June 19. 

Radio, newspapers, and wire service put 
lid on publication of news until kidnap 
victim is ransomed. 

—Sigma Delta Chi makes awards in 14 
fields of journalism. Quill 42:6 p13 
June. 

Comprehensive list of U. S. journalistic 
awards and thumbnail biographies of 
winners for 1954. 

—The press “readjusts.” New Rep. 130: 
18 p3 May 3. 

Financial press drops “optimism cam- 
paign” in face of growing unemploy- 
ment. 
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Costa, RICHARD H. The time machine— 
miracle or monster? Nieman Rpts. 8:2 
p24 April. 

Does the machinery of the profession 
guarantee dullness as well as victory 
over time? 

FANNING, OpoM. The editor, the scientist, 
and the taxi driver all urge more science 
news. Quill 42:5 p10 May. 

FREEMAN, DoucGLas S. A_ revolutionary 
proposal. Msthd. 6:2 p2 Spring. 
Proposal for modern relationship be- 
tween editorial page and news columns 
drawn up by the late Richmond editor 
in 1935. 

GoBEN, RONALD. The conspiracy of si- 
lence that balked a kidnapping. Quill 
42:6 pll June. 

INS reporter tells of San Francisco vol- 
untary news blackout. 

BusH, GEOFFREY. How to be a writer 
without writing. Atlantic 193:6 p64 
June. 

Poses that never produce literature. 

CHASE, STUART. How language shapes our 
thoughts. Harper’s 208:1247 p76 April. 
Western languages impose _ restrictions 
on our view of the world we live in. 

—Korzybski and semantics. Sat. Rev. 36: 
25 pli June 19. 

An original approach to better commu- 
nications. 

Grar, Leroy P. FM offsets local press in 
Knoxville. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p30 April. 
Example of criticism of specific news- 
paper editorials by Tennessee faculty 
member over FM radio station. 

KENNON, Jack. New approaches to letters 
to the editor. Msthd. 6:2 p15 Spring. 

MaRKEL, LesTER. Let us stick to news: 
TV can’t compete. E&P 87:16 p12 
April 10. 

RAND, CHRISTOPHER. Reporting in the Far 
East: II. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p14 April. 

Towne, CHARLES L. Hartford is aroused 
by comic book expose. E&P 87:15 pll 
April 3. 

Newspaper calls for parents’ action, not 
censorship, in clearing comic books from 
city. 

WILSON, KENNETH E. The great secrecy 
case. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p3 April. 

Was it suppression or service in San 
Francisco’s kidnapping, author asks. 
Zook, Ettrose D. Survey of religious 
features in secular magazines. JQ 31:2 

p239 Spring. 
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Education for Journalism 

BENTEL, DwicuT. Court ruling offers no 
Negro job solution. E&P 87:24 p51 
June 5. 

Prospects and conditions of journalism 
training for Negroes in U. S. 

INGLEHART, Louis E. Journalism instruc- 
tion in teachers’ colleges. JQ 31:2 p237 
Spring. 

Jones, Ropert L. A predictive and com- 
parative study of journalism personnel. 
JQ 31:2 p201 Spring. 

Ability tests found useful in selecting 
students likely to succeed scholastically 
in journalism. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. Who should train our 

newspapermen? Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p7 
April. 
Journalism is following the course of 
other more developed professions in 
moving towards careful training of its 
recruits. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANonyMous. Egypt’s daily gagged; owner 
seeks inquiry. E&P 87:21 p13 May 15. 

—What the Asians think. Nswk. 43:26 
p74 June 28. 

American Press Institute gets view of 
visiting Asian newsmen on U. S. policy. 

Bowers, FauBIonN. The wayward press: a 
cow in custody. New Ykr. 30:10 p126 
April 10. 

News of animals frequent in Indian 
press. 

CHAPSAL, MADELEINE. French writing, 
1954: the tired young men. Rep. 10:10 
p35 May 11. 

Present low state of the French literary 
fraternity. 

KruGLak, T. E. Finnish editor named to 
IPI chairmanship. E&P 87:22 p14 May 
22. 

Report on the third General Assembly 
of International Press Institute at Vien- 
na. 

MALLIN, Jay. Peron curtails his propa- 

ganda effort in Latin America. E&P 87: 
22 p52 May 22. 
Propaganda networks of President Pe- 
ron of Argentina and President Batista 
of Cuba are both liquidated because of 
lack of funds. 

Meter, Ernst. The licensed press in the 
U. S. occupation zone of Germany. 
JQ 31:2 p223 Spring. 
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Director of the Journalism Institute, 
Nuernberg, reports system is successful 
for establishing a new press but less so 
in moving population towards democ- 
racy. 

MorGAN, MARGARET KNox. A _ thriving 
journalistic venture in West Germany. 
E&P 87:24 p86 June 5. 

Short history of development of Ameri- 
can-licensed editor to chain owner in 
post-war Germany. 


Morrison, H. Stuart. Press demands 
justice in death of reporter. E&P 87:26 
p52 June 19. 

Brazilian newsman and police in cold 
war as result of mysterious death of po- 
lice reporter at Copacabana. 


NAGoRIKI, ZYGMUNT, Jr. How Soviet sat- 
ellite newsmen are trained. E&P 87:17 
pl16 April 17. 


OaTIs, WILLIAM N. Perils of a reporter in 
Red satellite nation. E&P 87:17 p108 
April 17. 

Exact account of the day to day report- 
ing that led to two years in Czech pris- 
on for American AP reporter. 


WILLENS, Doris. Daily Recorder, 5 
months old, is suspended. E&P 87:15 
p52 April 3. 

First London daily to be launched in 41 
years, lasts five months. 


WILLIAMSON, GeorGE Ep. FIEJ urges cau- 
tion on international pact. E&P 87:26 
pl4 June 19. 

International publishers’ group debates 
international control and transportation 
problems. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. An Indian diploma 
in journalism can be a sticky feat. 
Quill 42:4 p7 April. 

Examination system gives insight into 
educational system of India. 


Government and Press 
ANnonyMous. ANPA files await G-men in 
probe of ad business. E&P 87:21 p7 
May 15. 
Documents on 10 topics are made ready 
voluntarily for anti-trust probe. 


—Fulton Lewis’ break stirs release debate. 
E&P 87:26 pl2 June 19. 
Newspaper editors’ reactions to violation 
of Atomic Energy Commission release 
date of Oppenheimer loyalty case by ra- 
dio commentator. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Guilt by inadvertence? Nswk. 43:24 
p90 June 12. 

Newsmen see danger to press freedom 
in proposed Atomic Energy Act amend- 
ment. 

—Magazine publishers rebel against 
“smears” by post office department. Ad. 
Age 25:24 pl June 14. 

Charges government department is retal- 
iating against publishers because of their 
opposition to increase in second-class 
rates. 

McCarthy-Army hearings pose big finan- 
cial problem for the networks. Ad. Age 
25:19 pl May 10. 

Public service conscience of radio net- 
works strained by cost of carrying 
McCarthy-Army hearings. 

—The news will out. Nswk. 43:17 p58 
April 26. 

How responsible reporters held back, 
then broke top news stories from gov- 
ernment. 


BAER, Bub. Defense secretary soon 
learned how to meet the press. Quill 
42:5 pl2 May. 

Charles E. Wilson develops own tech- 
niques in learning about Washington 
press conference. 

BRowN, Ropert U. ASNE report spells 
out espionage act challenge.. E&P 87: 
17 p14 April 17. 

Espionage act is said to provide harsh 
provisions against receivers of classified 
information and might be used against 
newspapermen in many circumstances. 

DRAGONETTI, JosepH W. N. J. governor 
expands his talks with press. E&P 87: 
27 pl4 June 26. 

State chief executive has broad “open 
access” information policy for all levels 
of newspapermen. 

Hace, W. H. We've muffled our own 
drums. Rep. 10:8 p32 April 13. 

Fund cuts and conflicting policies are 
hampering our propaganda pregram 
abroad. 

HECKMAN, J. H. Diversification of con- 
trol of the media of mass communica- 
tion—policy or fallacy? Ga. Law Jrnl. 
42 p378 March. 

KEMLER, EpGAR. The Lamb case: Who 
rules the air? Nation 178:24 p503 June 
2. 

Liberal TV broadcaster tilts with the 
FCC. 
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SeLpes, GiiBert. TV and the hearings, 
an interim report. Sat. Rev. 37:22 p24 
May 29. 

Critic raises basic questions about net- 
work coverage of public events. 


History and Biography 

ANONYMOuS. ‘Number 02039’ retires; end 
of pony wire. E&P 87:25 p96 June 12. 
“Pony” wire reports recalled with dis- 
continuing of last circuit. 

BROWN, JOHN Mason. A preface Lipp- 
mann. Sat. Rev. 36:17, 18, 19 April 
24, May 1, 8. 

Background on an outstanding modern 
columnist. 

Davis, C. B. The passing of the brass 
pounder. Rep. 10:8 p41 April 13. 
Salute to the old-time press telegrapher. 

REA, ROBERT R. The Earl of Chatham and 
the London Press, 1775. JQ 31:2 p186 
Spring. 

Pitt’s failure to utilize power of press 
had definite effect upon events that led 
up to the American Revolution. 

SMITH, Henry Lapp. The rise and fall of 

the political cartoon. Sat. Rev. 37:22 
p7 May 29. 
Diminishing role of the political cartoon- 
ist on American newspapers traced 
along with reproduction. of famous 
cartoons. 

SWANBERG, W. A. The most hated man 
in New York. True 34:205 p35 June. 
Story of James Gordon Bennett and the 
Herald. 


Magazines 
ANONYMOUS. How the magazines fared 
last year. Tide 28:8 pSO April 10. 
—McCall’s breaks 84-year tradition, seeks 
male readers. Ad Age 25:18 p16 May 3. 
—Time’s Springdale: $12,500,000 gamble 
to solve profits poser. Tide 28:8 p48 
April 10. 
Experiments to cut magazine printing 
costs begin to pay for themselves. 
Ascott, Max. Our fifth anniversary. Rep. 
10:9 pl2 April 27. 
Statement of policy of new magazine 
repeated. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. The last turning? Time 
63:21 p98 May 24. 
Arkansas Gazette editor Harry Ash- 
more analyzes segregation. 
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BrunprinGce, H. T. 3-X: The man behind 
the gun. American Mercury 8:363 p59 
April. 

How a murderer—never caught—made 
the N. Y. Journal his “Postoffice’. 

Commacer, H. S. The courage and com- 
mon sense of Elmer Davis. Rep. 10:8 
p44 April 13. 

Review of But We Were Born Free. 

EsTaBROOK, RosertT H. Editorial prin- 

ciples and fallen arches. Msthd. 6:2 p6 
Spring. 
Washington editorial writers are put to 
blister test by Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas in defense of their 
editorial stand on C&O Canal. 

Haskins, Jack B. Journalism opportunities 
in the armed forces. JQ 31:2 p232 
Spring. 

Comprehensive list of military personnel 
specialties related to journalism. 

MCNuttTy, !oHN. Our footloose corres- 
pondents: Back in the big league. New 
Yrkr. 30:11 p80 May 1. 

Baltimore Oriole take over local news 
pages. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANONYMOUS. Newspapers’ 1953 ad dollars 
zoom to $601,200,000. Ad. Age 25:17 
pl April 26. 

Gain $75,000,000 over previous year. 
Outlook cloudy for 1954 because of 
spot radio and TV. 

—The high cost of publishing. Time 63:25 
p79 June 21. 

BRANDENBURG, GeEorGE A. Air delivery on 
Sunday popular in rural lowa. 87:21 
p 54 May 15. 

Economics and operating data on air de- 
livery of Sunday newspaper. 

BROWN, ROBERT Z. 7th study shows ex- 
penses still outpacing revenues. E&P 
87:16 p7 April 10. 

Annual cross section study of newspaper 
costs and income shows smallest change 
since 1950. 

HaGaR, JONATHAN N. The Stars and 
Stripes child of conflict, matures in cold 
war. Quill 42:4 p8 April. 

Armed service newspaper serves 125,000 
readers in 24 countries. 

Levin, Harvey J. Economies in cross 
channel affiliation of media. JQ 31:2 
p167 Spring. 

“Hedging” rather than low costs are 
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chief advantages of ownerships in two 
different fields. 

MCKEEVER, ARNOLD L. Change to 9-col. 
page benefits small daily. E&P 87:15 
p10 April 3. 

PRIDE, ARMISTEAD S. The names of Negro 
newspapers. Am. Speech pll4 May 
1954, 

Scott, Paut T. The mass media in Los 
Angeles since the rise of television. JQ 
31:2 p161 Spring. 

Also review of newspaper circulation fig- 
ures for past five years in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


Pictorial Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Death stops the shutter. 
Time 63:23 p96 June 7. 
Death in action of Life photographer 
Robert Capa. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ALISKY, MARVIN. Red radio in Guatemala. 
Radio Daily 66:60 p6 June 24. 

News slanting on pro-Communist sta- 
tions and its relation to the invasion. 
ANONYMOUS. Creating the Communist 
elite. Bhnd. the Irn Crtn. 3:6 p22 June. 
Philosophy and curricula of the Jdanov 
indoctrination of Romanian Communist 

Party. 

—GOP mapping big TV campaign for fall 

congressional races. Ad. Age 25:15 pl 
April 12. 
National Committee spokesman indicates 
Republicans regard TV factor as more 
important than in ’52. Preview of Henry 
Dexter White films is held. 

—Infant Communists. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 
3:5 p37 May. 

Aims and methods of Communist educa- 
tional techniques for pre-school and 
young children. 

—NARTB study shows TV helps children. 
Bdestng. 46:23 p38 June 7. 

Florida professor makes diary study of 
children’s viewing habits. 

—Radio in the cold war. World Today 
10 p245 June. 

—Soviet cultural collaboration: The role 
of the friendship societies in the satel- 
lite state. World Today 10 p197 May. 

—The great turning. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 
p37 April. 

Editorials in three administration news- 
papers marking the Republican crises 
over McCarthy. 
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—Who’s winning? Time 63:18 p64 May 3. 
Army-McCarthy hearings attract about 
one-third the interest of the Kefauver 
hearings. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. The press and public 
school superintendents in California. JQ 
31:2 p175 Spring. 

FEINSTEIN, DONALD. Free voices in the 
battle for men’s minds. JQ 31:2 p193 
Spring. 

Refugees form heart of operations of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 

FENWICK, C. G. Proposed control over the 
radio as an inter-American duty in cases 
of civil strife. Am. Jrnl. of Int. Law 48 
p289 April. 

GoopMAN, WALTER. Radio-TV. New Rep. 

130:17 p22 April 26. 
Critic theorizes that network radio is 
dying, television has inherited and mag- 
nified worst faults of radio, and a new 
kind of radio directed at more limited 
audiences is needed. 

GouLp, Jack. TV techniques on the poli- 
tical stage. N.Y. Times Mag. p12 April 
25. 

Critic contends “blind pursuit” of tech- 
nical perfection is bad; public figures 
need to be sincere and natural. 

HALe, WILLIAM H. We've muffled our own 
drums. Rep. 10:8 p32 April 13. 
Former U.S. Information Agency offi- 
cial reviews post-McCarthy condition of 
the agency from Washington view-point. 

LEESTMA, ROBERT. Directed observation 
in film utilization. AV Com. Rev. 2:2 
p103 Spring. 

Establishment of a “set to learn” factor 
in the classroom discussed. 

Lyons, EUGENE. How good is the Voice 
of America? Reader’s Digest 64:386 
p87 June. 

NaGorRSKI, ZYGMUNT, Jr. How Soviet satel- 
lite newsmen are trained. E&P 87:17 
pl16 April 17. 

VANDERMEER, A. W. Color vs. black and 
white in instructional films. Av. Com. 
Rev. 2:2 pl21 Spring. 

Report of two experiments and further 
evidence on relative effectiveness of the 
two types of film. 

Weiss, Epwarp H. Why is Arthur God- 
frey? Bdcstng. 46:21 p104 May 24. 


Public Relations 
ANONYMOUS. Public Relations: Its uses 
for industry. Time 63:19 p100 May 10. 
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Industry must build reputation over 
long haul. 

Barks, Horace. Research, directories and 
other services are all part of day's 
work. Quill 42:4 p18 April. 
Businesspaper editor must do more 
than record events. 

BEARD, WILLIAM K., JR. What are the re- 
wards of business writing? Quill 42:4 
pl4 April. 

Brower, CHARLES H. Colleges and the 
fifth amendment. College PR Quarterly 
5:3 pl4 April. 

Lack of policy is the reason why some 
great universities get themselves in the 
crossfire. 

ELFENBEIN, JULIEN. Businesspaper editors 
can be industrial statesmen. Quill 42:4 
pll April. 

Foster, JAMES E. What about the small 
town weekly. PR Jrnl. 10:4 p10 April. 
Pitfalls in dealing with the weekly 
newspaper. 

Les_y, PHiLip. PR puts America on the 
bandwagon. PR Jrnl. 10:6 p8 June. 
How industry can benefit from public 
service program without product pro- 
motion. 

LonG, Jesse R. Planning special events. 
College PR Quarterly 5:3 p27 April. 
MARVIN, KENNETH R. Educators recognize 
business paper impact. Quill 42:4 p15 

April. 

MILLER, KLEEBER H. PR—an inward look. 
PR Jrnl. 10:6 p3 June. 

Essay on moral considerations attached 
to PR techniques. 


NEVINS, ALLAN. Business and the histor- 
ian. PR Jrnl. 10:4 p3 April. 
Pulitzer prize historian discusses busi- 
ness histories. 

SULLIVAN, Patrick J. PR in close quar- 
ters. PR Jrnl. 10:4 p6 April. 
The press relation program involved in 
the launching of the first atomic-powered 
submarine. 


WooTon, PauL. The business press has its 
Washington corps: Here’s how it grew. 
Quill 42:4 p17 April. 

ZuURHORST, CHARLES S. A new line of com- 
munication comes into its own. PR 
Jrnl. 10:5 p8 May. 

Information rack for employee com- 
munication is fruitful technique for all 
size companies. 
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Radio and Television 

ABRAMS, Eari B. Losing money in tele- 
vision isn’t new. Bdcstng. 46:18 p70 
May 3. 

Statistical summary of financial losses. 

Ace, GoopMaNn. Play beer!!! Sat. Rev. 
36:14 p42 April 3. 

Amusing satire on beer and cigarette 
sponsorship of baseball games. 

ALISKY, MaRVIN. Mexico’s rural radio. Q 
of FR&T 8:4 p405 Summer. 

Radio is powerful instrument of intero- 
gation, as it combats isolation and 
ignorance. 

—Red radio in Guatemala. Radio Daily 
66:60 p6 June 24. 

Pegged to invasion of Guatemala, article 
dicusses news slanting on pro-Commu- 
nist stations. 

ANonyMovus. All TV pioneers lost money, 
Senate reminded. E&P 87:27 p56 
June 26. 

NARTB president cites experience of 
early stations as an argument in debate 
over UHF channels. 

—ANPA expresses concern over TV, radio 
threats. Bdcstng. 46:17 p42 April 26. 
Publishers’ convention hears warning 
about greatly increased advertising ex- 
penditures. 

—A promise of unity.... 
p56 June 28. 

Televison links eight European countries. 

—A trickle of culture. Newsweek 43:22 
p70 May 31. 

After two years, five educational tele- 
vision stations are on the air. 

—aA twang in Maine and a drawl in Louis- 
iana. TV 11:5 p58 May. 

TV newscasts are said to be strong pro- 
gram buys; ratings and cost-per-thou- 
sand figures are cited. 

—Calm_ conversationalist. 
p54 April 19. 
Newsman Chester Huntley wins Pea- 
body Award and loses sponsor. 

—Color TV: Big buildup, slow payoff. 
Bus. Wk. 1286 p43 April 24. 

—Court clears broadcast of recorded wire- 
tap. E&P 87:17 pl04 April 17. 
Summary of federal judge’s ruling in 
case involving use of tape-recorded tele- 
phone conversation. 

—Dr. DuMont dedicates $5,000,000 stu- 
dio; appeals to Congress for ‘competi- 
tive TV’. Ad. Age 25:25 p2 June 21. 


Nswk. 43:26 


Nswk. 43:16 
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Says two radio networks have advan- 
tage because of “previous radio activity.” 
—Doerfer appears certain to win commit- 
tee approval. Bdcstng. 46:26 p46 June 
28. 
Detailed summary of controversy involv- 
ing Doerfer and alleged leanings toward 
Communism of Edward Lamb, Ohio 
broadcaster. 

—Don’t bury UHF, Goldin advises Ohio 
conferees. Ad. Age 25:15 p36 April 12. 
FCC economist says only seven of 51 
UHF “drop-outs” were actual stations 
in operation. 

—Educational TV creeps ahead. Bus. Wk. 
1289 p92 May 15. 

Number of programs, quality is in- 
creasing. 

—How network policy imposes a dim-out 

on democratic leaders. Democratic Di- 
gest 1:10 p21 May. 
Only 10 TV stations carry Democratic 
response to Eisenhower talk which 
was broadcast on more than 100 
stations. 


—Huntley, Johnson take Peabody news 
citations. Quill 42:6 p19 June. 
Short summaries of work done by 
Huntley and Johnson, plus brief refer- 
ence to other award winners. 
—NARTB study shows TV helps chidren. 
Bdestng. 46:23 p38 June 7. 
Florida professor makes diary study of 
children’s viewing habits. 


—NBC radio’s ‘Sunday Paper’ captures 
prize. E&P 87:17 p104 April 17. 

—Newspaper applicants meet blockade in 
FCC. E&P 87:23 p24 May 29. 

FCC is accused of discriminating against 
newspaper applicants for TV stations. 
—Paley cites news, public affairs as radio- 
TV’s “Road to Responsibility”. Bdcstng. 

46:22 p48 May 31. 
CBS executive describes his network’s 
policies. 

—Press-radio joint venture in journalism. 
E&P 87:17 pl28 April 17. 
Cooperation achieves good results in 
Indianapolis. 

—Radio & Television: Should they discuss 
controversial topic? Tide 28:9 p26 
April 24. 

2,200 marketing executives vote over- 
whelmingly for controversial material on 
commercial programs but many indicate 
they would not sponsor such a program. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Radio-TV face more curbs as Congress 
speeds new bill. Bdcstng. 46:23 p27 
June 14. 

Bill would limit broadcasting of races 
and would ban “gambling information.” 

—RTNDA seeks speedy TV film delivery. 
Bdestng. 46:21 pl136 May 24. 
Highlights of TV news seminar at 
Northwestern are summarized. 

—The sponsor’s dilemma. Bus. Wk. 1287 
pl60 May 1. 

Strong editorial position on behalf of 
separation of sponsor and aired opinion 
in TV newscasting. 

—Trump card in television: Local news 
on film. Bdcstng. 46:19 p88 May 10. 
Albany station uses speedy, local film 
coverage to build a following. 


—TV’s economic fate lies in hands of Pot- 
ter group. Bdcst. 46:25 p27 June 21. 
Detailed account of Senate sub-com- 
mittee’s hearings on UHF problem. 


—TV’s football gate impact reaching peak, 
NORC finds. Bdcstng. 46:23 p34 June 
14. 

Based on opinion poll, NCAA blames 
television for decline in attendance: 
radio is praised. 


—UHF on trial. 
April 26. 
Milwaukee UHF station is operating in 
black but fears speedy introduction of 
new VHF competitors; financial state- 
ment is included. 


CassiER, HENRY R. Educational television: 
World-wide. Q of FR&T 8:4 p367 
Summer. 

Strong need for educational, cultural 
TV programs is seen in other countries. 


CHASEMAN, JogeL. TV production: The 
easy way. AV. Com. Rev. 2:1 p38 
Winter. 

Summarization of fundamentals, 
cussed in broad terms. 


FENwICcK, C. G. Proposed control over the 
radio as an inter-American duty in cases 
of civil strife. Am. Jrnl of Int. Law 
48 p289 April. 

GoopDMAN, WALTER. Radio-TV. New Rep. 
130:17 p22 April 26. 

Critic theorizes that network radio is 
dying, television has inherited and mag- 
nified worst faults of radio, and a new 
kind of radio directed at more limited 
audiences is needed. ‘ 


Bdcestng. 46:17 p76 


dis- 
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GouLp, Mason. Educational TV: New 
challenge for public relations. Pub. Rel. 
Jrnl. 10:5 plO May. 

Educational television is said to offer 
industry opportunity to convey message 
and at same time help educational TV. 

GraF, Leroy F. FM offsets local press in 
Knoxville. Nieman Rpts. 8:2 p30 April. 
University of Tennessee professor broad- 
casts detailed criticism of editorial pages. 

Harris, Jack. Are telethons worth the ef- 
fort? Bdcstng. 46:25 p74 June 21. 
Houston TV executive summarizes ex- 
perience with telethons and makes reco- 
mendations. 

Hine, AL. TV with IQ. Holiday 
p27 April. 

Praise is given score of current pro- 
grams. 

KEMLER, EpGar. The Lamb case: Who 
rules the air? Nation 178:24 p503 June 
12. 

Ohio broadcaster makes daring challenge 
of FCC questions concerning alleged 
Communist leanings. 

Lapica, Ray. The psychology of media. 
Sponsor 8:7 p38 April 5. 
Summarization of various research pro- 
jects; first of three-part series. 

Lyons, EuGENE. How good is the Voice 
of America? Reader's Digest 64:386 
p87 June. 

Broadcasting effort is praised, and au- 
thor asks that Voice be strengthened. 
MANNES, Mary. “Are we_ winning, 
Mother?” Rep. 10:13 p35 June 22. 
Critic believes civil defense drama fails 

to achieve its mission. 

—‘Did or not...’ Rep. 10:12 p40 June 8. 
Impressions left on viewers by the 
Army-McCarthy telecasts. 


—The people vs. McCarthy. Rep. 
p25 April 27. 

Effects of the Murrow telecast against 
McCarthy. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Murrow, McCarthy, and 

the empty formula. Sat. Rev. 37:17 
p26 April 24. 
Critic believes that applause given Mur- 
row’s attack on McCarthy takes atten- 
tion from basic, unsolved problems in 
aural communication. 

—TV and the hearings, an interim report. 
Sat. Rev. 37:22 p24 May 29. 

Critic raises basic questions about net- 
work coverage of public events. 


15:4 


10:9 
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SeETTEL, IRviING. Brightening TV programs 
with cheap visual aids. Bdcstng. 46:14 
p70 April 5. 

General principles are stated and a few 
specific devices are listed. 

SIEPMANN, C. A. Scramble for air time. 
Nation 178:20 p42 May 15S. 
Suggested ground rules for use of radio- 
TV in controversies. 


SHAYON, RoBerT Louis. A new dimension 
in broadcast news. Sat. Rev. 37:19 
p28 May 8. 

NBC program, “Heart of the News,” re- 
ceives commendation. 

STANTON, FRANK. Television networks: An 
inside story of how and why they oper- 
ate as they do. Bdcstng. 46:26 p72 
June 28. 

Informative summary based on excerpts 
from testimony by CBS executive at 
hearing of a Senate subcommittee. 

VaRNEY, H. L. How TV molds your mind. 
American Mercury 78:363 p51 April. 
Dangers of TV as an opinion leader. 

Warp, At C. Telepix writers collect 
$8,000,000. Writer’s Digest 34:6 p18 
May. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Suggestions for writing TV dramatic 
scripts. 

Welss, Epwarp H. Why is Arthur God- 
frey? Bdcstng. 46:21 pl04 May 24. 
Panel of social scientists analyzes God- 
frey’s sales techniques and contrasts it 
with “sterile and impersonal presen- 
tations.” 

WILLEY, RICHARD R., and VAN BorTEL, 
F. J. Educational TV and community 
service. AV Com. Rev. 2:2 p118 Spring. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 

Anonymous. A plan of research in inter- 
national communications. A_ report. 
World Politics 6 p358 April. 

FINN, JAMES D. Direction in AV commun- 
ication researche AV Com. Rev. 2:2 
p83 Spring. 

Possibilities for audio-visual research 
analyzed. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Trends in mass 
communications research through 1953. 
JQ 31:2 p215 Spring. 

Number of graduate theses since 1945 
equals number for preceding 43 years. 
Emphasis shifts to quantitative studies. 





What are the words you most like to hear? 


Writers of radio commercials have some standard ideas on the subject, 
according to a survey of 303 commercials made by Davin L. THOMPSON in 
research at the University of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

The word most used is “you.” It appears eight times a commercial on the 
average. “Wonderful” is next, a total of 167 times by the 303 commercials. 


Then come—in order—“new, 
“natural,” “big,” “fast,” “finest, 
“favorite.” 


good,” “better,” “fine,” “best,” “effective,” 
great, 


” 48 ” ae, 


efficient,” “improved,” “nice,” 


But the words that writers thought listeners like the best—just for the 


sound when they are spoken—are “pleasant, 


“lovely, 
“pleasing.” 


refreshing, 


” 66 


sparkling,” “beautiful,” 


perfect,” “delightful,” “loviest,” “pleasure,” and 


For his study Thompson picked only the most successful network com- 
mercials of 14 advertising agencies submitting the commercials for exami- 
nation. Eighty-seven were for food and food products, 94 for soaps and 
cleansers, 31 for smoking materials, and 91 for drugs and toiletries. 

“The purpose of the study was to learn which of the words and phrases 
comprising the vocabulary of radio commercials have the greatest appeal,” 
Thompson says. “Appeal was determined by measuring the repetition of 
words and phrases in the most effective and successful commercial continu- 
ity on the airwaves.” 

The commercials used in Thompson's study represented three-fourths of 
the gross network expenditures for 1950-51. 








A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 


April, May and June 1954 
Edited by Instituut voor Perswetenschap 
aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam 


Assisted by F. Haiderer and E. Fenkart (Aus- 
tria); Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








During the last three months the short life of the London Daily Recorder was 
discussed and analyzed. At the end of March it changed back to weekly appear- 
ance and had to be sold some weeks later. 

The General Assembly of the International Press Institute met for the third 
time (in Vienna). Freedom of the press and the internal organization of the insti- 
tute were main topics. In Bordeaux the International Federation of Journalists met 
for the second time. 

Lord Camrose (Berry), one of the British “Press Lords,” died in June. 

Publications cited: AQ, Das Antiquariat (Vienna); BSV, Bulletin Schweizerischer Zeitungsverleger- 
verband (Basel/Zurich); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); FIEJ, Bulletin d’Informa- 
tions, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); FZV, Der Fach und 
Zeitschriftverleger (Vienna); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); NDP, 
Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945 (The Hague); RMT, Radiomania Television (Ha- 


vana); StZ, Studien zur Zeitungsbetriebslehre (Vienna); WPN, World's Press News and Advertisers’ 
Review (London); ZV, Zeitungsverlag und Zeitschriftenverlag (Wiesbaden). 


Pressefreiheit und Selbst- 
ZV _ Sonderausgabe p303 


LOFFLER, Dr. 
kontrolle. 
April. 


Advertising 


ANonyMous. Cebuco. FIEJ 6:20 p3 


April. 
Description of press advertising in the 
Netherlands. 

—Soviet opens its trade press to UK ad- 
vertisers. WPN 51:1311 p18 April 30. 
—Ungesetzlicher Wettbewerb. Wirtschafts- 
werbung in Amtsblattern ist verfassungs- 

widrig. FZV 7:3 pl May. 

Advertising in official gazettes is against 

Austrian Constitution. 

Community Newspapers 

JACQUEMART, NOEL. La presse quotidienne 

frangaise de province. E 9:255B pl 

May 10. 

The provincial press in France; special 

issue. 

Courts and Law of the Press 


Hésarre, J.-Louis. La protection des nou- 
velles. EP 6:9 p22 Printemps/Eté. 
Problems of copyright on news. 


Development of the freedom of the press 
in Germany. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
WaTNEY, JOHN. How I handled Roberta 
Cowell’s story. WPN 51:1309 p3 April 
16. 
Journalist defends himself against at- 
tacks in Cowell affair. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ANONYMOUS. Bamboo curtain news. IPI 
3:1 p4 May. 
Reporters in Hong Kong need patience, 
ability to read between the lines. 
—wWie die Prawda gemacht wird. ZV 51:8 
p383 April 30. 
How Pravda is made. 
BINGHAM, Barry. New life for the edito- 
rial page. IPI 2:12 pl April. 
Thoughtful comment on the _ news, 
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dressed up to attract the eye, will give 
newsdrunk readers what they want and 
need. 

Curtis, MICHAEL. Daily didn’t justify its 
own existence. IPI 3:1 p3 May. 
Analysis of the short life of the Daily 
Recorder. 

H.-C., G. La critique litteraire. E 9:252 
p? April 10. 

Analysis of book reviewing in France. 

P. B. Le sport dans la 7-ande presse. E 
9:256 pl3 May 20. 

Reporting on sport in the French daily 
press. 

Racas, Dr. Kurt. Die Wirtschafibericht- 
erstattung in der Tages Zeitung. ZV 51: 
11 p477 June 15. 

Financial news in dailies. 

TERROU, FERNAND. French court coverage. 
IPI 2:12 pS April. 

Legal restrictions on reporting prelimi- 
nary hearings mark chief difference from 
Anglo-Saxon system. 


Education for Journalism 

ANONYMous. Would you get a diploma? 
WPN 51:1318 p41 June 18. 

Specimen of the questions asked for 
National Diploma in England. 

Jay, Ernest. British map three-year train- 
ing program. IPI 2:12 p7 April. 
Training facilities for journalists in 
Britain. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 
ANoNnyMous. Coup d’oeil sur la presse 
turque. E 9:255 p15 May 10. 
Description of the press in Turkey. 
—ECOSOC debates Lopez proposals. IPI 
3:1 p6 May. 
Interim report on ECOSOC debate by 
special correspondent. 


BEER, Max. Freedom of information. IPI 
3:2 p6 June. 

ECOSOC discussions and resolution re- 
flect conflicts which divide world today. 

LINDSAY, ROBERT N. News gathering in 
the Malaya Federation. WPN 51:1311 
p22 April 30. 

Former chief press officer pays tribute 
to balanced reporting by the press. 

N. B. Surprise au deuxiéme Congrés de la 
Fédération Internationale des Journal- 
istes. E 9:255 p4 May 10. 

Report on the second congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of Journalists. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Rose, E. J. B. A report on the third gen- 
eral assembly. IPI 3:2 pl June. 
General assembly of the International 
Press Institute in Vienna. 

WEGHORN, Dr. Erwin. Die auslandischen 
Nachrichtenagenturen in Deutschland. 
ZV Sonderausgabe p330 April. 

Foreign news agencies in Germany. 


Government and the Press 

ANONYMOwS. Editors sponsor censorship 

of news of Royal family. IPI 2:12 p9 
April. 
Group of Dutch editors recommends 
newspapers to submit stories and photo- 
graphs of royal family voluntarily to of- 
ficial censorship. 

—Egypt’s Al Misri owners (the Fath 

brothers) face security charges. WPN 
51:1311 p24 April 30. 
The proprietors of this mass circulation 
newspaper were charged with working 
against the security of the state and cor- 
rupting the machinery of government. 

—Evenhuis expulsion; government stand 
condemned. IPI 2:12 p8 April. 

IPI national committee for Indonesia 
condemns Indonesian government's ar- 
rest and expulsion of Dutch journalist. 


—Newsmen request self-censorship, wider 
sources. IPI 2:12 p12 April. 

Spanish editors ask government to re- 
place official censorship by self-censor- 
ship. 

—Periodistas sentenciados. 
p22 April 26. 
Government of Chile pressures opposi- 
tion newspapers. 

—Protestas periodisticas. HA 24:623 p23 
April 12. 

President of Chile sues independent 
newspapers for “disrespect” of govern- 
ment officiais. 

—Suspensi6n de un comentarista. 

24:624 p46 April 19. 
Guillermo Vela, prominent XHTV com- 
mentator, temporarily suspended from 
broadcasting by federal communications 
ministry on charge of reporting falsely 
about Mexican petroleum. 

FusiLigr, RayMonpD. La liberté de la 
presse en Suéde. EP 6:9 p12 Printemps 
/Eté. 

Freedom of the press in Sweden. 
NORMAN, ALBERT E. Press freedom fal- 
ters down under. IPI 2:12 p3 April. 

Some press arrangements of British 


HA 24:625 


HA 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


Commonwealth Conference of finance 

ministers decried as police atmosphere. 
PLAS, BERNARD DE. |’Affaire Havas. E 9: 

252 pi2 April 10. 

Governmental influence in Havas organ- 

ization 

PRITTIE, TERENCE. Press freedom a myth 
in the Saar. IPI 3:2 p9 June. 

Lack of democratic freedom hinézrs 
press. 

Rooy, M. Dutch editor explains propo- 
sals. IPI 3:1 pll May. 

Secretary of editors-in-chief group ex- 
plains proposais re news of the royal 
family. 

History and Biography 

ANONYMOUS. Camrose—the unassuming 
press lord. WPN 51:1318 p3 June 18. 
In commemoration of Lord Camrose. 

—Lord Camrose—the friend and leader 
they remember. WPN 51:1319 p27 
June 25. 

Extracts from expressions of esteem and 
affection by friends and associates. 

BascHwitTz, Dr. K. Die Zeitung in unserer 
Zeit. ZV Sonderausgabe p283 April. 
The newspaper in our time. 

DoviraT, Dr. E. 60 Jahre deutscher Jour- 
nalismus. ZV Sonderausgabe p294 
April. 

German journalism in the past 60 years. 

GUERIN, JEAN-Marc. Théophraste Renau- 
dot modéle des forbans de presse. E 9: 
259A p16 June 20. 

Théphraste Renaudot model of corsairs 
of press. 

HAGEMANN, Dr. W. Strukturwandlungen 
der modernen Presse. ZV Sonderaus- 
gabe p287 April. 

Changes in the modern press. 

KLINCKOWSTROEM, CarRL. Die deutschen 
Frauenzeitschriften des 18. Jahrhund- 
erts. AQ 10:9 pi19 May. 
Bibliography of women’s journals in 
18th century Germany. 

MeJer, Otto. Die Geschichte des 
deutschen Nachrichtendienstes. ZV 
Sonderausgabe p314 April. 

History of news agencies in Germany. 


Labor Relations and the Press 

PLuMiTiIF, NEPOUMUCENE. Brefs apergus 

sur l’instinct grégaire des journalistes 

spécialisés. E 9:252 p6 April 10; E 9: 

253 p7 April 20; E 9:254 p7 April 30; 

E 9:255 p7 May 10. 

Description of the many journalist cr- 

ganizations in France. 
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Magazines 
BRUNEAU, PIERRE. Tour d’horizon sur la 
presse sportive d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. 
E 9:253 p3 April 20; E 9:254 p3 April 
30. 
History and development of French 
sports magazines. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. Un certamen nacional. 
25:626 p6 May 3. 
Mexican Association of Journalists 
founds annual Pulitzer-like prizes for 
reporting, commentary, photography, 
radio-TV newscasting via Mexican me- 
dia 
P. Ottmar Mergenthaler’s honderdste ge- 
boortedag. NDP 7:5 p65 May. 
Article in commemoration of the inven- 
tor of the linotype. 


HA 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANonyMous. Die Besitzverhialtnisse und 
Kapazitaten auf dem Gebiet des Zeit- 
ungswesens in der sowjetischen Besatz- 
ungszone. ZV 51:8 p381 April 30. 
Ownership of the press in the German 

Soviet zone. 


—Brittain faces his creditors: I should 
have waited six months, he says. WPN 
51:1314 p3 May 21. 


—The death of the daily Recorder. WPN 
51:1307 p10 April 2. 

Statements by Brittain and Willis (Lon- 
don Society of Compositors) on disap- 
pearance of Recorder. 

—Mr. Fudge buys the Recorder. 
51:1315 p3 May 28. 

Brittain has failed in keeping control 
and ownership of weekly Recorder. 
—dZustelldienst in Kopenhagen. BSV 345 

p204 April. 
System of newspaper-delivery in Copen- 
hagen. 

BRITTAIN, W. J. First edition of the Daily 
Recorder was a terrible shock. WPN 
51:1309 p22 April 16. 

JANECKE, Dr. WALTHER. Verantwortung 
und Aufgaben des Zeitungsverlegers. 
ZV Sonderausgabe p270 April. 
Responsibility of the newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

Recorver, E. A. Annual survey of reli- 
gious press of Britain. WPN 51:1309 
piS April 16. 


WPN 
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Public Relations 

ANnonyMous. Press and public relations. 
FIEJ 6:20 p16 April. 

French example of a professional code 
for counsellors in public relations. 
Radio and Television 

AnonyMous. CMQ se prepara para el 
video en colores. RMT 19:6 p4 June. 
Havana stations ready to bring Cuba its 
first color television. 

—CMQ-TV y CMBF-TV transmiten base- 
ball amateur. RMT 19:4 p24 April. 
Two Havana stations alternately tele- 
cast amateur baseball in effort to pro- 
gram to popular taste. 

—La XEW nocturna suspendida. HA 25: 
628 p45 May 17. 

Mexico’s leading radio station suspends 
its all-night programming; now silent 
from 1:30 to 6 a.m. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Survey Techniques and 
Media Analysis 

HAIDERER, FRIEDRICH and STEFANDEL, 
ALEXANDER. Leser und Zeitung. Ergeb- 
nisse einer Reprdsentivbefragung der 
Wiener Bevélkerung. StZ 1:1 pl April. 
Analysis of representative sample of Vi- 
ennese population with regard to news- 
paper reading. 

Kayser, Jacques. Le Francais moyen de- 
vant son journal du matin. EP 6:9 p36 
Printemps/Eté. 

The French man in the street and his 
morning daily. 

PENNOCK. Hoe staat het met Uw labora- 
torium? NDP 7:4 p52 April; NDP 7:5 
p76 May. 

Survey of methods for market and opin- 
ion research. 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLE 
“This International Declaration is proclaimed as a standard of profes- 
sional conduct for journalists engaged in gathering, transmitting, dissemi- 
nating and commenting on news and information and in describing events. 
“J. Respect for truth and for the right of the public to truth is the first 


duty of the journalist. 

“2. In pursuance of this duty he will defend the twin principles of: 
Freedom in the honest collection and publication of news; and the right of 
fair comment and criticism. 

“3. The journalist reports only in accordance with the facts of which he 
knows the origin. He will not suppress essential information or falsify doc- 
uments. 

“4. He will use only fair methods to obtain news, photographs and 
documents. 

“5. Any published information which is found to be harmfully inaccu- 
rate he will do his utmost to rectify. 

“6. He will observe professional secrecy regarding the source of infor- 
mation obtained in confidence. 

“7. He will regard as grave professional offences the following: plagiar- 
ism, calumny, slander, libel and unfounded accusations; the acceptance of a 
bribe in any form in consideration of either publication or suppression. 

“8. Every journalist worthy of that name deems it his duty faithfully to 
observe the principles stated above within the general law of each country. 
The journalist recognizes in professional matters the jurisdiction of his col- 
leagues only; he excludes every kind of interference by governments or 
other.”—Adopted at the Second World Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Journalists, Bordeaux, France, April 25-May 1, 1954. 











News for inclusion in this section . . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


activities of schools and 





New $600,000 J-Building 
Completed at Oregon 


The new Eric W. Allen Journalism Hall 
at the University of Oregon, which will 
open for the start of fall quarter classes, 
will be dedicated in a series of 20 different 
events distributed over the 1954-55 aca- 
demic year. 

Formal opening ceremonies for the 
building will be held October 9, when the 
37,000-square-foot structure will be offici- 
ally named. All alumni and former stu- 
dents of the school have been invited to be 
co-hosts at this event, to which media per- 
sonnel of the entire state will be invited. 

The dedication program will have as its 
theme: “The Responsibility of Journalism 
and Journalists.” From the formal ad- 
dresses of the many major speakers will 
come a book of the same title, which will 
be published by the University of Oregon 
Press in the summer of 1955. 


All dedication speakers, in addition to 
giving formal addresses, will remain sev- 
eral days to hold informal meetings. 
Among speakers scheduled to represent 
major areas of mass communications are 
Walter Lippmann, Palmer Hoyt, Thomas 
D’Arcy Brophy, Don Belding, Dore Schary, 
J. R. Eyermann, and Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger. 


Among events included in the dedica- 
tion year are the first annual state meeting 
of the Oregon Collegiate Press Association; 
a press photographers clinic; the 36th an- 
nual Oregon Press conference; the 28th 
annual Oregon high school press confer- 
ence; news and advertising group meetings 
of the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
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ciation, and a Pacific Northwest radio-TV 
conference. 

The $600,000 building is being furnished 
with $60,000 worth of new equipment. It 
has 16 faculty offices with built-in book- 
cases and cabinet space, a 1,200-square- 
foot reading room, and 11 other special 
purpose rooms and laboratories. The Eric 
Allen Memorial Seminar Room, a partial 
re-creation of the living room of the 
first Oregon journalism dean, will be fur- 
nished with davenports and easy chairs. 

The first enlargement at Oregon since 
1922, Allen Hall will be journalism’s 
fourth home there in 42 years. 


Flynn of New York Daily News 
Slated as AEJ Speaker 


F. M. Flynn, president and general man- 
ager of the New York Daily News, will be 
among the speakers at the national con- 
vention of the Association for Education 
in Journalism at the University of New 
Mexico August 31 and September 1-2. 

He will address the convention at 11 
a.m. Thursday, September 2, on newspaper 
management. 

Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, will 
deliver the annual Kappa Tau Alpha lec- 
ture. The accreditation reports and reports 
of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism will be given by Edward E. 
Lindsay of the Lindsay-Schaub newspa- 
pers, Illinois; Leslie G. Moeller, lowa, and 
I. W. Cole, ACEJ’s executive secretary. 

Panels will include one on departmental 
administration, one on the flow of news 
abroad, and one on communications re- 
search. 
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American University Studies 
Post, Times-Herald Merger 


The Bureau of Social Science Research 
of American University is making a study 
of the effects on the community of the re- 
cent merger of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, under a $13,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Interviews were completed during June 
with a scientifically selected sample of 
Washington area adults. Perscns in approx- 
imately 1,000 households in the District of 
Columbia and nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia were asked about their opinions and 
newspaper reading habits. 

The study is under the direction of Stan- 
ley K. Bigman of the bureau’s staff and a 
special advisory committee consisting of 
Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Wilbur Schramm of University 
of Illinois and Dr. Raymond B. Nixon of 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Robert T. Bower, director of the 
bureau, pointed out that “this study is of 
particular importance because it is the first 
of its kind.” No survey research on the 
effects of a large newspaper merger has 
been conducted previously. 

The Bureau of Social Science Research, 
organized in 1950, is supported by con- 
tracts with government agencies, private 
organization and trade associations and by 
foundation grants. 


Comment Shifted to News Pages 
In Michigan Experiment 


The Michigan Journalist, laboratory 
newspaper of the University of Michigan's 
Department of Journalism, took editorial 
comment off the editorial page and printed 
it next to related news stories, in an experi- 
ment in June. 

The change was an adaption of a “revo- 
lutionary proposal” by Douglass Southall 
Freeman, the late editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader and Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning historian. 

That proposal, originally drafted in 
1935, had been buried in the newspaper’s 
files until found by Jack Kilpatrick, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Editor- 
ial Writers, and publicized in the NCEW 
publication, Masthead. The experimental 
copies were distributed to all NCEW mem- 
bers to stimulate discussion and comment. 
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Cross Wins Research Award 
Of Kappa Tau Alpha 


Harold L. Cross, New York newspaper 
attorney and former lecturer on press law 
at the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, has been named the 
1953 winner of the Kappa Tau Alpha an- 
nual research award of $100. ~ 

The prize went to Dr. Cross for his book 
The People’s Right to Know: Legal Access 
to Public Records and Proceedings. The 
work, undertaken at the request of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
has been termed a scholarly and significant 
contribution to questions involving free- 
dom of information. 

The Kappa Tau Alpha research award 
has been given annually by the journalism 
scholarship society since 1944. It goes to 
the book which, in the opinion of a com- 
mittee of judges, represents the outstand- 
ing piece of scholarly research in the field 
of journalism during the year in which it 
appeared. 

Public presentation of the award to Dr. 
Cross was made at Rutgers University on 
April 29. 

Dr. Cross also received the Sigma Delta 
Chi award for research. 


North Carolina Launches 
Five-Year Support Program 


A first gift of $2,125 has been made by 
the Winston-Salem Journal and Twin City 
Sentinel under a new endowment plan for 
journalism at the University of North 
Carolina. 

The university’s Journalism Foundation, 
by action of its directors, has approved a 
five-year plan under which every news- 
paper in the state will be solicited to make 
an annual gift. The Foundation was 
founded in 1949 “to sponsor, promote, en- 
courag¢, support, and assist, financially and 
otherwise, the advancement of education” 
at the school. 


The state has been divided into 16 dis- 
tricts with a chairman to direct solicitation 
in each district, and a donation formula 
based on circulation is being sought. 

Income of the endowment is spent at the 
discretion of the dean. Since Dr. Norval 
Neil Luxon became dean last December 
the funds have been used to supplement 
travel funds and to improve the library. 





News Notes 


Four Schools Report Progress 
In Graduate Programs 


Four universities have recently reported 
progress in the development of graduate 
programs in journalism. 

A graduate minor in journalism for 
M.A. and Ph.D. candidates in English, 
history, political science, psychology and 
sociology has been established at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The minor also 
is available to candidates for the Commun- 
ication M.A. Courses in the minor include 
history, ethics and law of journalism. 
Courses in content analysis, survey re- 
search methodology, and opinion and atti- 
tude measurement will shortly be added. 

The University of Utah has announced 
a master’s degree, as well as a certificate 
program, in industrial journalism. To qual- 
ify for the certificate, an undergraduate 
must complete work for a degree in busi- 
ness, commercial art, engineering or phar- 
macy and take several journalism courses. 
For the new master’s degree, a graduate 
must complete the courses listed for the 
certificate plus several journalism research 
courses. 

At the University of Alabama, the 
Southeast’s first Master of Arts degree in 
radio and television was conferred in May 
upon Irvin S. Liber, whose thesis surveyed 
opinions on radio-TV education. 

Brigham Young University conferred the 
first Master of Arts degree in its new 
graduate program in journalism. The re- 
cipient was Edwin Butterworth, a member 
of the journalism staff, whose thesis ana- 
lyzed publicity material used by seven Utah 
weeklies. 


Wisconsin Schools, Publishers 
Start Summer Internships 


The University of Wisconsin and the 
Wisconsin Press Association this summer 
started a journalism internship prograin on 
newspapers of the state. 

Six journalism students were selected by 
publishers for six to eight weeks of prac- 
tical experience between their junior and 
senior years. The students were assigned 
tasks in all phases of community news- 
paper work. A uniform weekly pay scale 
of $35 was set. 

Marquette University is aiso participat- 
ing in the association plan. 


Ohio State J-School 
Observes 40th Anniversary 


The Ohio State University School of 
Journalism observed the 40th anniversary 
of its establishment as a separate univer- 
sity department May 8. The observance 
centered around an “at home” during the 
day. Principal speaker at an evening din- 
ner was the newsletter and magazine pub- 
lisher, Willard M. Kiplinger, a 1912 
graduate. 

Journalism was first offered on the Ohio 
State campus during the regime of James 
H. Canfield, president from 1895 to 1899. 
Joseph Villiers Denney, who had been a 
reporter in Illinois and was longtime head 
of the English department, gave two 
courses in “rapid writing.” 

The courses lapsed but were revived in 
1910 when the English staff added H. F. 
Harrington, later dean of the Medill School 
at Northwestern. Harrington resigned in 
1914, and Joseph S. Meyers, ’87, manag- 
ing editor of the Pittsburgh Post and Sun, 
was hired as the first full-time journalism 
professor on the campus. 

The original two courses have grown 
into five curricula leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees. The department has gradu- 
ated some 1,500 students during the four 
decades. 


Biggers Speaks at Dinner 
Honoring Drewry in Georgia 


Dean John E. Drewry of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism was honored 
at the silver anniversary dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi in May. 

The principal speaker was George C. 
Biggers, immediate past president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. He is president of the Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc.—Atlanta Constitution and 
Journal and WSB. 

Though the school was pioneered in 
1915, Biggers said Dean Drewry must have 
“the credit for its development and pro- 
gress.” A native of Georgia and a gradu- 
ate of the university, Drewry rose from 
instructor in 1922 to his present position 
in 1940. 

The chapter presented a console radio 
and record-player to the dean, who was a 
charter member and faculty advisor. 
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Applegate ‘Retires,’ Slips 
Quickly Back into Harness 


Albert A. Applegate, head of Michigan 
State College’s journalism department, has 
set something of a record for the shortest 
retirement. On one day his retirement was 
announced—and the same day he was 
asked to continue in his post. He is to re- 
main for an unspecified time, not to exceed 
a year, while arrangements are made for 
a successor. 

Several hundred former students and 
newspaper editors and publishers attended 
a testimonial dinner at the campus Kellogg 
Center ballroom in his honor May 1. A 
scholarship to pay part of the expenses of 
a journalism student was established in his 
name. 

In June, Excalibur, men’s service hono- 
rary, named Professor Applegate the out- 
standing faculty man on campus during 
the year. 

The scheduled retirement July 1 was to 
close 18 years of service at Michigan State. 
Professor Applegate, former head of the 
department of printing and journalism at 
South Dakota State, came to East Lansing 
in 1936 and founded the journalism de- 
partment in 1944. In addition to develop- 
ing the college’s public relations program, 
he was instrumental in organizing the 
Michigan State College Press. He received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 
Illinois and a master’s degree from the 
University of Montana. 


Pennsylvania Press Honors 
Banner on Silver Anniversary 


Franklin C. Banner, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Pennsylvania State 
University for 25 years, received the 1954 
Distinguished Service Award at the annual 
Pennsylvania Press Conference. He was 
cited by the Pennsylvania Society of News- 
paper Editors and Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association “in recogni- 
tion of his long and meritorious service 
to the newspapers of Pennsylvania.” 

The Department of Journalism was ap- 
proved at Penn State in 1929, three years 
after Professor Banner joined the faculty 
as an instructor. During his service as 
head, enrollment in journalism courses rose 
from 50 to almost 1,000 a semester in 
1949, 
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SMU Starts Newspaper 
Advertising Seminars 


The first in a continuing series of semi- 
nars On newspaper advertising was sched- 
uled for August 9-14 at Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 

The seminars are sponsored by the 
Texas Daily Newspaper Association and 
the Texas Newspaper Advertising Mana- 
gers Association with the cooperation of 
the SMU Department of Journalism. 

The first seminar was a training course 
for new or inexperienced newspaper adver- 
tising sales personnel. Future seminars will 
be for newspaper executives who deal with 
various phases of advertising. 

SMU journalism students following the 
advertising sequence are permitted to sit in 
as observers. 

The new seminars will be comparable, 
on the advertising side, to the news semi- 
nars conducted for some years at the Uni- 
versity of Texas by the Texas Daily News- 
paper Association. 


Nebraska Starts Newsletter 
For Editors, Publishers 


The School of Journalism, University of 
Nebraska, has begun publication of a bi- 
monthly newsletter to selected editors and 
publishers of the state. It is intended to be 
an off-the-record exchange of views on spe- 
cific problems of journalism education. 

The first issues have discussed (1) the 
variance of views of dailies, weeklies, ad- 
vertising and radio executives and aca- 
demic faculties with respect to the content 
of a journalism curriculum; (2) the needs 
and techniques of recruiting more students 
for journalism and (3) the placement rec- 
ord of the class of 1954. Because of the 
general interest it attracted, the last news- 
letter was released for trade publication. 


Brigham Young U. Offers 
Short Course in Church Writing 


A new short course in “Writing for the 
Church” was conducted in June by the 
Brigham Young University Department of 
Journalism as part of the institution’s an- 
nual adult education institute, “Leadership 
Week.” An exhibit of papers and newslet- 
ters published by local congregations and 
regional bodies of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints was displayed 
in conjunction with the course. 
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Tennessee Starts Workshop 
For High School Journalists 


A new workshop for key staff members 
of high school newspapers and yearbooks 
was conducted June 21-26 by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Department of Jour- 
nalism. 

Prof. John M. Lain directed the general 
program. Miss Bernice L. VanSickle of 
Oak Ridge High School supervised year- 
book instruction. Other journalism faculty 
members and visiting specialists conducted 
sessions on all phases of school publica- 
tions work. 

The workshop, which drew an atten- 
dance of 60, is planned as a yearly sum- 
mer aid to Tennessee high school students 
who will have responsibility for their publi- 
cations the next school year. 


Pickerell Wins Fulbright, 
To Start Thailand School 


Dr. Albert G. Pickerell, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
California (Berkeley), has been appointed 
a Fulbright lecturer in Thailand for the 
next academic year. 

He will assist and advise in establishing 
a new school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Moral and Political Sciences in 
Bangkok. He will also teach a course in 
political science and conduct a seminar for 
Bangkok newspapermen. In March, he will 
begin three to four months of studying 
journalism in Southeast Asia. 


STAFF CHANGES 

Brigham Young University—Arch L. 
Madsen, lecturer in journalism, left during 
the spring to accept an executive position 
with Broadcast Advertising Bureau, New 
York. 

University of California (Berkeley)— 
Philip F. Griffin, associate professor, has 
been appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, succeeding Prof. Rob- 
ert W. Desmond, who will devote full time 
to research and teaching. 

Harold L. Nelson has been named an 
acting assistant professor for the next aca- 
demic year. Nelson has been a research 
fellow in the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, where he is complet- 
ing thesis work for a Ph. D. in journalism, 
and from which he holds A.B. and M.A. 
degrees. A former United Press correspon- 
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dent, Nelson has held teaching appoint- 
ments at Texas Technological College and 
the State University of Iowa. 


University of California (Los Angeies) 
—Robert A. Rutland, research associate 
with the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
has been appointed an instructor in jour- 
nalism. A former United Press correspon- 
dent, Rutland has done public relations 
work for the army during the war and for 
Cornell University and Texas Technologi- 
cal College. 


University of Colorado—Floyd K. Bask- 
ette, professor of journalism, was acting 
director of the College of Journalism dur- 
ing the summer while Gayle Waldrop was 
on leave to revise Editor and Editorial 
Writer. 

Lawrence G. Weiss, A.B. (Harvard) and 
former Nieman fellow, has been appointed 
assistant professor of journalism. 

Maurice Frink, lecturer the last three 
years, has resigned to do a research project 
for the Colorado State Historical society. 
His Cow Country Calvacade, a history of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
was published in May. 

University of Florida—Edward C. Han- 
na, instructor in journalism for three years, 
has been appointed to the public relations 
staff of Prudential Insurance Company 
offices at Jacksonville. 


lowa State College—William Ames, who 
heads the advertising sequence, is returning 
to his teaching duties this fall after a year’s 
leave of absence. He has been working 
toward his Ph.D. at the University of Min- 
nesota. Ames recently was promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor. 

In another staff change, Mrs. Rowena 
James has been named an instructor after 
serving as a graduate assistant for one year. 
Mrs. James formerly worked on the editor- 
ial pages of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


University of Minnesota—Edwin Emery 
has been promoted from associate profes- 
sor to professor. He will serve as assistant 
to the school director during the coming 
year. 


University of Missouri—Frank W. 
Rucker, associate professor, was acting 
dean of the faculty during the summer, 
while Dean Earl English served as aca- 
demic director of the European tour, 
“Foreign Assignment.” 
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University of North Carolina—Roy E. 
Carter, Jr., who has been on leave as de- 
partment chairman at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has been appointed an associate 
professor. He has been acting associate 
professor at Stanford the past two years 
while completing work for a Ph.D. in com- 
munications. Professor Carter has a joint 
appointment as research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science and 
plans to initiate several research projects 
in communications. 

James C. N. Paul, assistant director of 
the Institute of Government, was recently 
named assistant professor. A former law 
clerk for Chief Justice Fred Vinson, he 
teaches The Press, the Constitution, and 
the Law, a new course required of all jour- 
nalism undergraduates. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Mark M. 
Lipper, director of publicity, and F. Law- 
rence Howe, assistant director, have been 
named part-time journalism lecturers. Both 
have had experience on the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle. 


University of Oregon—New members of 
the journalism faculty for 1954-55 are: 
Roy Adams, Eugene advertising agency 
manager, to teach advertising courses; Ken- 
neth Holmes, free lance and special writer 
for the Portland Oregonian, to teach maga- 
zine article writing; Paul Snider, former 
head of Acme Newspictures, Detroit, to 
teach graphic journalism and television 
news photography; Jack Weber, advertis- 
ing manager of the Tri-City Herald, Pasco, 
Wash., to teach advertising courses and to 
be business consultant to student publi- 
cations. 


Rutgers University—James Robert 
Young, on the journalism staff the past 
five years, is joining the School of Journal- 
ism of West Virginia University as assis- 
tant professor. He will be in charge of 
the divisions of radio and TV journalism 
and of public relations and _ industrial 
journalism. 


Syracuse University—Dr. William P. 
Ehling, diirector of the university news 
bureau, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of public relations in the School of 
Journalism. He has worked for the Middle- 
town (N.Y.) Times Herald and has been 
editor of the Hennepin County Review, 
Hopkins, Minn., and co-director of a busi- 
ness news service in Minneapolis. Ehling 
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is author of a manual, Public Relations for 
Building Officials. 

David M. Norton, laboratory assistant 
at the School of Journalism since 1946, 
has been named instructor of graphic arts. 

Robert L. Phelps, former director of 
student publicity at Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Ia., and a graduate journalism 
student last year, has been named instruc- 
tor and financial adviser to student pub- 
lications. 


State College of Washington—Maynard 
Hicks, assistant professor, is dropping his 
connection as director of the college’s news 
bureau to devote full time to journalism. 
He has been at WSC 17 years. 


West Virginia University—Francis P. 
Fisher, secretary-manager of the West Vir- 
ginia Press Association, has been named a 
half-time lecturer. Besides teaching courses 
in the community newspaper and news- 
paper management, he will promote the 
school’s internship program. 

Delbert Myren, a 1951 graduate who has 
had weekly newspaper and farm publica- 
tion experience, has been appointed in- 
structor in agricultural journalism. 

Prof. Bruce H. Westley, who has been 
on leave for three years to complete his 
doctorate at the University of Michigan, 
is rejoining the faculty this fall. 


University of Wisconsin—William R. 
Hazard, Milwaukee Journal reporter, has 
been named assistant professor. He has 
received bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Wisconsin and worked for the United 
Press and WIBA, Madison. He will teach 
the basic reporting courses and handle pub- 
lic relations at Milwaukee Extension 
Division. 


COURSE CHANGES 

University of California (Los Angeles)— 
A course in History of American Journal- 
ism and a class in reporting, with news 
workshop, have been added to the under- 
graduate program. Since UCLA has con- 
centrated on graduate training the last five 
years, the undergraduate program is being 
expanded to give pregraduate preparation 
to those not yet qualified for advanced 
work. 


University of Colorado—Prof. Floyd K. 
Baskette, who returned in May from a 
year as a Fulbright lecturer in Nagpur, 
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India, will give two new courses, The For- 
and History of American 


eign Press 
Journalism. 


lowa State College—A new course in 
Motion Picture Techniques will be offered 
for the first time this fall. Students will 
shoot picture stories with 16 mm. motion 
picture cameras, and will work in a tele- 
vision laboratory fully equipped with edit- 
ing tables, film viewers, splicers, sound 
readers, footage counters and other film 
equipment. Some of the stories shot will 
be used by WOI-TV. Prof. Harry Heath 
will head the course, which will draw upon 
the college’s television and film production 
personnel for several lectures and demon- 
strations. 


University of Missouri—Seven new 
courses have been added in the radio-TV 
sequence: Radio-Television News, Televi- 
sion Principles, Radio-Television advertis- 
ing, Television Commercial Copy and Pro- 
motion, Advanced Newscasting, Television 
News Laboratory, and Advanced Televi- 
sion Laboratory. Each course requires 
laboratory work in the university’s com- 
mercial television station, KOMU-TV. 


University of North Carolina—Three 
new courses and the expansion of a fourth 
have been announced. The new courses are 
The Press, the Constitution, and the Law; 
Functions and Responsibilities of Contem- 
porary Journalism, and Seminar in History 
of American Journalism. History of Jour- 
nalism has been expanded from a two- 
hour to a three-hour course. 


University of Wisconsin—A _ two-credit 
course for advanced students, Public Rela- 
tions Problems, is being introduced. 


NOTES 
University of California (Los Angeles)— 
Harva S. Hachta, assistant professor, has 
been granted a leave of absence for Eur- 
opean travel and study during the coming 
academic year. 


University of Florida—A faculty con- 
ference on educational television was held 
in June, looking towards the educational 
TV programming which will be in the 
new School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations this fall. 

Representatives of the university’s 77 
teaching units were invited by Prof Rae 
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O. Weimer, director of the school and 
chairman of the university committee on 
educational television. John C. Schwarz- 
walder, director of KUHT at the Univer- 
sity of Houston, led the conference. 

Every commercial TV station in Florida 
has asked for programs from the univer- 
sity, which for the past two years has pro- 
duced programs on a Jacksonville com- 
mercial station. 


University of Georgia—Eighteen adver- 
tising students were initiated as charter 
members of a new Samuel C. Dobbs Chap- 
ter of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional 
advertising fraternity, at the Henry W. 
Grady School in April. Prof. Leonard J. 
Hippchen, head of the advertising se- 
quence, is faculty adviser. 


lowa State College—Prof. Harry Heath 
has been awarded a fellowship by the 
Alumni Achievement Fund to assist him 
in carrying out a research project in educa- 
tional television. Professor Heath is work- 
ing toward his Ph.D. at lowa State. 

The first book designed especially for 
women on educational television programs 
has been written by Ellen Pennell, profes- 
sor of technical journalism. The book, Wo- 
men on TV, was published by the Burgess 
Publishing Company. While it does not 
cover home economics completely, it ap- 
proaches TV from the home economics 
level. The book is for teachers, extension 
workers and students interested in a TV 
career. 


University of Jowa—The Law-Bringers, 
a first novel by Prof. William E. Porter, 
head of the magazine sequence, will be 
published this fall by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. The story deals with the spiritual 
disintegration of a frontier peace officer 
in a Kansas town of the 1870's. Porter, 
who has taught fiction writing at New 
York University, has published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's and other 
magazines. 

University of Michigan—Two members 
of the foreign press fellowship program 
sponsored by Michigan newspapers and the 
Department of Journalism, began intern- 
ships this summer. They are George Yac- 
oub, editor of Al-Shabb, Baghdad, Iraq, at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News and 
Robindra Chakravorti, of Calcutta, India, 
at the Flint Journal. 
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University of Minnesota—Roger C. 
Perry, instructor, held a summer intern- 
ship in the Leo Burnett advertising agency, 
Chicago. 

Arthur M. Sanderson has been named 
assistant to Prof. Fred L. Kildow, director 
of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and Associated Collegiate Press. San- 
derson is a Ph.D. candidate in journalism. 

Truman Pouncey, lecturer in journalism, 
received his Ph.D, degree in June from the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Pouncey did 
his major work in educational psychology 
with a minor in journalism. His thesis was 
“Psychological Correlates of Journalism 
Training Completion.” 


University of Missouri—The Columbia 
Missourian, laboratory newspaper of the 
School of Journalism, was awarded second 
place in the typography division of the 
1954 NEA competition for dailies. 


Montana State University—Dr. Ivan A. 
Booker, assistant director of the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, National 
Education Association, was visiting profes- 
sor at the School of Journalism during 
the School Public Relations Clinic in July. 


Universiity of Nebraska—Through the 
gift of an anonymous newspaper publisher 
the School of Journalism will sponsor a 
Statewide essay contest among high school 
journalism seniors. A prize of $150 will be 
awarded the winning writer on “Freedom 
of Access to Local Information.” The con- 
test will be held for three years beginning 
in 1955. 

James E. Lawrence, editor of the Lin- 
coln Star and a member of the School of 
Journalism faculty since 1919, was among 
five recipients of the annual Distinguished 
Service Awards presented by the alumni 
association at the 1954 commencement, 

University of Oregon—There will be 
two Eric Allen Memorial fellows at the 
School of Journalism this year. The Fel- 
lowship gives holders “the run of the cam- 
pus” to pursue their own interests. The two 
are Ray Anderson, advertising manager of 
the LaGrande Evening Observer, and 
James Weeks, managing editor of The 
Dalles Chronicle. Both grants are sup- 
ported by a fund from the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard. Weeks will teach advanced 
reporting. 

Warren C. Price, associate professor, 
taught in the University of Minnesota sum- 
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mer session while continuing his work 
there for the Ph.D. in journalism. 


Stanford University—Paul Deutsch- 
mann, on leave from the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism, will be act- 
ing assistant professor of journalism and 
a Ph.D. candidate at the Institute of Jour- 
nalistic Studies this academic year. 


University of Texas—Norris G. Davis, 
assistant professor, received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota in 
June, with a major in political science 
and a double minor in journalism. His 
thesis was “Freedom of the Press in Texas 
—A Comparative Study of State Legal 
Controls on Mass News Media.” 


Wayne University—In addition to his 
teaching, Dr. William White, assistant pro- 
fessor, has been named editor of The Four 
Corners Press, weekly at Franklin, Mich. 
The author of several bibliographies, he 
has also been invited to help with the re- 
vised edition of The Cambridge Bibliogra- 
phy of English Literature. 


West Virginia University—The School of 
Journalism published in June a Directory 
of Newspapers, Radio and Television Sta- 
tions and Industrial Publications in West 
Virginia. The handbook was compiled by 
Paul Krakowski, assistant professor. Kra- 
kowski, who had been on the faculty since 
1949, joined the staff of WSAZ-TV at 
Huntington on June 1. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Henry 
Ladd Smith spent the summer as a report- 
er on the Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Review. 
Nellie McCannon, assistant professor in 
charge of home economics journalism, 
worked six weeks with the Farm Journal 
and Town Journal in Philadelphia. 

W. A. Sumner, professor of agricultural 
journalism, helped guide 19 agricultural 
writers and information workers from 11 
nations in seeing American universities, 
newspapers, farm magazines and radio and 
TV stations this summer. 

Malcolm S. MacLean, assistant profes- 
sor, was awarded a Ph.D. in mass com- 
munications—the second such granted at 
Wisconsin. 

Representing journalism teachers, Prof. 
Frank Thayer participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Professional Education for 
Publishing” at the annual convention of 
the International Circulation Managers 
Association in Florida in June. 
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PUBLICITY FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT 


By Howarp STEPHENSON, President, Community Relations Inc., and 
Wesley Fiske PRATZNER, Boston University. 304 pages, $4.50. 


Here is a survey and working manual of all phases of public relations, emphasizing 
the publicity point of view, and describing in detail the techniques of building pres- 
tige through publicity. Easy to read, the book uses case examples and gives sources 
of publicity material and tells how to prepare it for all media. 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING THAT SELLS 


By CLype Bepve.t, Advertising Educator and Consultant, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Second edition. 523 pages. $6.50. 





Provides a systematic and methodical approach to creative advertising which can 
save time and consistently increase effectiveness. As a how-to-do-it book, it makes 
clear the techniques of creating interest and desire on the part of the reader, how to 
make copy ring with conviction, and how to ask for action. The book discusses in 
detail the problems of the advertising copywriter, the tools with which he works, 
the elements of selling strategy, and the methods of applying them to produce effec- 
tive ads. Not only does the book teil what copy should do, but also how it can be 
made to do it. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New Sixth Edition 


By ARTHUR JUDSON Brewster, HerpertT HALL PALMer, University of Rhode 
Island, and Rosert G. INGRAHAM, Katharine Gibbs School. 480 pages, 
$5.50. 


The new sixth edition of an introductory advertising book that has become a winner 
in the advertising and marketing field. Simple, understandable, teachable . . . it 
covers advertising’s connection with history and economics as well as how adver- 
tising is prepared and brought to the customer. The new edition is up-to-date, in- 
cluding television and operations of the Advertising Council. 

Student’s Workbook for INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING, also new sixth 
edition, $2.50. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY PROCEDURES 


By Rocer Barton. McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising and Selling. In 
press. 


An authoritative guide to effective methods of operating an advertising agency. 
It thoroughly describes the functions of advertising agencies and how these func- 
tions are organized and exercised in agencies of different types. Case material from 
both large and small agencies is used to illustrate methods, and the comprehensive 
treatment includes even such collateral operations as new business development, per- 
sonnel administration, and financial and accounting management. 
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copies on 


approval) 330 West 42nd St. = =~ New York 36, N.Y. 




















Good Teachers and bood Jobs 
Meet at AEJ Placement Bureau 


Sponsored by the Association for Education in 
Journalism—national organization of more than 
550 university and college teachers and admin- 
istrators, and all accredited schools of journal- 
ism. 


A. E. J. MEMBER — Do You Want 
a Better Job? 


@ We send your data promptly and confiden- 
tially to employers who have jobs open. 


@ We make contact for you; we have no “pre- 
ferred” list—equal treatment for all. 


® You pay only one percent of first year’s sal- 
ary on the new job. 


© Registration fee is only $3 for a calendar 
year. 


SCHOOL DIRECTOR — Here’s 
What You Do to Fill Your Vacancy: 


® Service is FREE to you—no fee charged. 
e Just describe job and quote salary offered. 


® We send you promptly data about available 
teachers of journalism, radio, TV, advertis- 
ing, publishing, public relations, communica- 
tions research. 


e Every registrant is an A. E. J. member. 


A. E. J. Placement Hureau 
ELMER F. BETH, Director 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, A.E.]J. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
William Allen White School of Journalism 














Directory for 1954 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
Present, George E. Simmons, Tulane; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Roscoe Ellard, Colum- 
bia; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, DeWitt Reddick, Texas; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Eari Missouri, 
and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Correspondence be addressed 
to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State, Charles E. Swanson, Curtis Publishing Co,, David M. 
White, Boston, Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1954); Frank L. Mott (chair- 
man), Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, Clifford 
F. Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, 
COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Harry Heath, lowa State College (term expires 1956); Donald 
Brown, Illinois, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Paul Wagner, Ohio State (terms expire 
1954); Arthur M. Barnes.(chairman), lowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms ex- 
pire 1955). NARTB MemBers—Edward Breen, KVFD, Fort Dodge, Ia. (term expires 
1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ, Macon, Ga. (term expires 1954); Sig Mickelson, CBS-TV, © 
New York (term expires 1954); Robert K. Richards ( ), NARTB (term 
1954); Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term expires 1954). RTNDA mMEMBER— 
James Byron, WBAP, WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, Texas (term expires 1954). 


Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Wesley Maurer, Michigan; vicE-pRESIDENT, Gordon A. Sabine, Oregon; SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTBE, 
Burton Marvin, Kansas, Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 
MEMBERS | 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washington, W: 
ton and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A, & M.., 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 
PresIDENT, J. Douglas Perry, Temple; vick-PRESIDENT, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Phillips, South Dakota State. INSTITUTIONS REP- 
RFSENTED: Universities—Alabama, Baylor, Bradicy, Butler, Creighton, Drake, 
Houston, Lincoln, Loyola of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, M 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Meth- 
odist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia; Wyoming; State Colleges 
Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas 
A. & M., Texas Technological. 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA (term expires 1956); Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota, AASDJ \(term expires 1955); Alfred Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA 
(term expires 1955); Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ (term expires 1955); Fred S. 
Siebert, Jilinois (secretary-treasurer), AASDJ (term expires 1956); Gayle W: 
Colorado, AEJ (term expires 1956). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward L y (presi- 
dent), ASNE; Clinton Loomis, NEA; Robert K. Richards, NARTB; Holt McPherson, 
SNPA; Walter W. White (vice-president), ANPA; Byron Vedder, IDPA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EpucaTor MEMBERS—Earl! English, Missouri (term expires 1954); Burton Marvin, Kan- 
sas (term expires 1955); Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa, Quintus Wilson, Utah (terms ex- 
pire 1956). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant (term expires 
1954); Douglas Cornette, Louisville Courier-Journal (term expires 1955); Hugh Terry, 
KLZ, Denver (term expires 1956). 
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NEWSWORTHY TEXTS 
FROM MACMILLAN 





An Introduction 
fo Journalism 


By F. Fraser Bond 


Here is a thorough yet compact 
survey of the whole field of Amer- 
ican journalism in relation to all 
the present-day mass media of com- 
munication. The text shows that, al- 
though the newspaper continues to 
be the historic medium of journal- 
ism, other fields of journalistic op- 
portunity are arising and expand- 
ing yearly. For example, there is 
an unusually complete treatment of 
television. Among the outstanding 
illustrations, there are halftone se- 
quences that tell complete pictorial 
stories in themselves, including a 
series of on-the-spot photographs at 
the New York Herald Tribune 
showing the process of making a 
newspaper. 


1954 358 pp. $4.50 





Newspaper Advertising 
and Promotion 
By Leslie Willard McClure 


With an explanation of the 
organization and operation of 
the advertising and promotion 
departments and programs of 
every size and type of newspa- 
per, this book discusses the ad- 
ministration of the various di- 
visions within the advertising 
department and the techniques 
of promoting and selling dis- 
play, classified and legal adver- 
tising. The text explains all 


phases of advertising work. 


1950 479 pp. $4.75 











